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GENERAL   SUGGESTIONS 


Thk  following  manual  covers  the  work  in  Composition  from 
ho  earliest  period  at  which  it  may  be  profitably  introduced,  up 
to  the  time  when  the  pupil  has  completed  at  least  the  earlier 
years  of  his  High  School  course.      Parts  I  and  II,  which  are 
adapted  to  Second  and  Third  Book  classes,  are  intende,!  to  serve 
as  an   elementary  text-book  in   English,   and  hence  include  a 
simple  introduction  to   Grammar.      Part   IK  is    designed   for 
Fourth  Book  classes,  and  Part  IV  for  more  advanced   pupils. 
In   his  volume  the  method  followed  is  the  natural,  if  not  the 
ogical  one,-from  the  whole  to  the  parts  and  from  the  general  to 
the  particular      The  whole  composition  is  studied  before  the  para- 
graph, and  the  paragraph  before  the  sentence.     The  systematic 

Part  IV,  but  the  teacher  will  make  use  of  these  chapters  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  practice  in  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  side  by  side  with  the  work  of  grammatical  analysis 


II 


There  are  two  aims  in  the  teaching  of  composition  :  (1)  to  -ive 
an  outlet  to  the  child's  activities,-to  hi.  natural  need  for  Telf! 
expression  ;  (2)  to  prepare  the  child  by  the  direction  of  these  ac- 
^vities  so  that  in  after  life  he  may  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts 
m  a  clear,  concise,  and  effective  fashion.     One  great  function  of 

of  the  pupil.  Place  any  normal  child  on  a  sandy  beach  ;  he  will 
proceed  to  construct  something  of  .sand  and  stone  and  shells. 
We  feel  he  is  wholesomely  employed  ;  he  is  happy ;  he  is 
unco„.sciou,,ly  developing  himself.     It  is  not  less  natural    hat  he 
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shon  d  construct  something  with  words.  The  doi»g  of  this 
should  be  a  source  of  pleasure  ;  it  should  develop  many  sides  of 
the  child  s  nature.  The  teacher's  business  is  to  stinudate  this 
natural  unjmlse,  to  give  it  scope  for  e.xercise,  to  guide  it  as 
unobtrusively  as  possible.  This  first  aim  is  the  overwhelmingly 
important  one  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education. 

The  earliest  work  in  composition  should  be  a  .source  of  pleasure 
not  of  pain.  To  attain  this  end,  the  child  should  not  feel  thai 
composition  is  some  new  and  foreign  activity  thrust  upon  him 
from  the  outside.  It  is  not  so.  Every  sentence  he  utters  is  a 
composition  ;  when  he  hastens  to  tell  his  mother  what  has 
happened  at  school  to-day,  he  is  composing,  and  composing  in 
the  proper  mood.  He  should  be  led  from  his  own  natural 
impulse  to  utter  that  which  is  in  him,  step  by  step,  to 
formal  composition.  If  in  school  this  study  is  a  hated 
one,  as  it  so  often  is,  this  is  a  conse.,uence  of  something 
unnatural  in  the  way  in  which  the  child  is  compelled  to 
practise  the  art. 


in 

It  i«  plain  that  composition  should  begin  with  oral  utterance. 
Ihe  child  should  be  accustomed  to  utter  his  thought,  not  in 
incoherent  fragments,  but  in  complete  sentences.     If  his  state- 
ments concern  some  one  thome,  we  have  all  the  elements  of  the 
most  elaborate  composition.   From  the  beginning,  the  child  should 
be  led  to  express  his  thoughts  connectedly  before  self-conscious- 
ness and  self-criticism  come  to  chill  the  genial  impulse  to  self- 
expression.     Oral  composition  must  be  the  form  of  practice  until 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  wielding  the  pen  have  been  in  some 
considerable  measure  vanquished,  and  writing  to  some  extent 
become  automatic.     Throughout  tlie  school  course  oral  composi- 
tion should  be  an  important  part  of  the  work,  though  by  degrees 
written  composition  will  bulk  larger  and  larger  in  the  pupil's 
practice   _  It  is  not  less  important  that  a  man  should  be  able  to 
express  himself  effectively  in  continuous  oral  utterance,  than  in 
cor  iiected  writing. 
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As  the  pupil  advances,  he  should  be  gradually  led  to  follow 
the  fundamental  princiT-les  of  all  composition  :  unity,  coherence, 
emphasis,— m.t  by  criticism,  as  if  his  defects  in  expression  were 
matter  for  blame  (as  in  a  young  child  they  certainly  are  not)— but 
by  suggestions  whicn  may  lead  the  writer  and  his  class-mates  to 
make  additions  and  amendments  of  their  own.  Thus  by  degrees 
the  second  aim  in  composition  comes  to  count  for  more— the 
preparation  of  the  child  for  the  successful  expression  of  his 
thoughts  in  later  life.  This  practical  aim,  as  the  child  approaches 
the  close  of  his  school  life,  will  dominate.  He  should  be  taught 
to  become  self-critical,— to  practise  composition  not  merely  as  an 
outcome  of  his  own  general  impulse  towards  creating  something, 
but  as  a  preliminary  training  for  the  needs  of  mature  years. 


IV 

In  following  such  a  course,  it  is  eminently  improper  to  expect 
from  the  learner  thoughts,  language,  and  arrangement  sucli  as 
belong  to  some  later  stage  of  growth.  The  setting  before  the 
learner  such  standards  has  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
repulsiveness  of  the  subject  to  the  young.  A  child  must  think 
as  a  child  and  speak  as  a  child.  Childish  ideas  and  short 
sentences  are  to  be  expected. 

li  is  not,  indeed,  the  teacher's  business  at  the  beginning  to 
criticise  at  all,  but  to  stimulate  and  interest ;  s<>  that  the  child 
shall  have  in  view  the  production  of  something  that  shall  give 
pleasure  to  himself,— just  as  does  his  building  sand-houses  on 
the  beach.  This  stinmlus  is  atlbrded,  first  of  all,  by  finding 
themes  that  shall  interest  the  child.  Success  in  this  pursuit  is 
the  result,  in  some  mea.sure,  of  general  knowledge  of  chiM- 
nature,— in  a  fuller  degree,  of  concrete  experience  with  a  special 
class  ;  best  of  all,  of  the  coming  in  touch  with  the  individual 
child. 

When  a  proper  theme  has  been  found,  help  may  further  be 
afforded  by  the  suggestion  of  new  aspects  autl  other  sides  of  the 
pupil's  theme  than  those  that  have  occurred  to  hin...  Such  sug- 
gestions come  best  from  his  class-mates.    To  a  whole  class  there 
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will  naturally  be  a  greater  number  of  aspects  of  a  given  theme 

than  to  any  one  individual.    This  co-operative  work  will  naturally 

lead  to  an  outline  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  tlio  composition. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  outlines  should  be  helps,  not 

deterrents.     Too  often  an  outline  imposed  upon  a  pupil  prevents 

his  following  his  own  bent  and  hinders  his  progress  by  forcing 

him  to  speak  on  jiarts  of  his  subject  in  regard  to  which  he  haa 

nothing  or  little  to  say.     At  least  in  the  case  of  compositions  in 

which  the  material  is  first-hand,  the  pupils  should  not  be  required 

to  follow  the  outline.     The  outline  merely  suggests  a  method 

of  treatment ;  the  writer  should  be  free  to  omit  or  supplement. 

In  reproduction  the  case  is  ditferent ;  here  the  pupil  may  be 

required  to  follow  the  prescribed  plan.    His  material  is  provided  ; 

the  outline  indicates  the  centres  about  which  he  should  group  it, 

and  the  order  in  which  he  should  arrange  it. 

Another  method  of  giving  stimulus  and  suggestion  is  the  study 
of  models  either  in  the  Readers,  in  supplementary  reading,  etc., 
or  in  compositions  written  by  other  children.  Before  asking  the 
child  to  write  on  a  theme,  an  example  of  the  treatment  of  a 
similar  theme  in  literature  should,  if  possible,  be  studied.  In 
the  earlier  stages,  it  is  better  not  to  state  to  the  child  that  this  is 
a  model  for  him  to  imitate.  There  is  danger  of  repressing  the 
pupil's  spontaneity,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  imitate  is  strong 
enough.  As  the  child  grows  older,  the  analysis  of  the  model 
will  become  more  definite.  The  pupil  may  be  led  to  observe 
how  a  writer  obtains  a  certain  definite  end  by  certain  definite 
means ;  and  may  then  be  asked  to  attain  similar  results  by  the 
use  of  similar  means. 


Throughout  the  whole  school  course,  the  stress  should  always 
be  put  upon  the  matter  or  thought.  In  the  earlier  stages  criticism 
should  be  confined  to  neatness,  spelling  and  grammar,  and  other 
matters  where  there  is  a  definite  right  and  wrong.  All  other 
criticism  should  be  very  sp.ving  and  given,  not  in  the  form  of 
criticism,  but  of  suggestion,  i.e.,  the  pupil's  work  should  not  be 
condemned  as  faulty,  but  suggestions  may  be  made  as  to  how 
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certain  points  may  be  developed  or  improved.  If  the  questions 
of  the  teacher  draw  such  suggestions  from  the  writer  himself, 
or  from  the  members  of  the  class,  so  much  the  better. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when   the   child   grows  self- 
conscious,  begins  naturally  to  think  of  how  lie  writes  ;    writing 
grows  less  instinctive,  and  more  a  matter  of  judgment.     Jn  the 
present  volume  this  change  is  supposed  to  take  place  when  the 
pupil  enters  the  Fourth  Book  class.     At  this  point,  accordingly, 
the  child's  attention  is  directed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  composition:  unity,  coherence,  emphasis;  {.e.,  that  there  should 
be  some  aim  or  point  to  wliich  every  detail  should  contra-ute ; 
that  these  details  should  be  so  arranged  and  expressed  that  they 
hold  together  ;  that  each  part  should  liave  just  that  amount  of 
space  and  stress  in  the  expression  which  it  really  has  in  the  theme. 
From  the  beginning  the  child  has  Ijecn,  to  a  greater  or  loss  degree, 
unconsciously  applying  these  principles.     He  must  now  be  made 
to  perceive  this,  and  to  ap;  ly  them  more  rigidly.     Models  now 
become  of   increased   value  ;   they  afford  illustrations  of  what 
has  been  learned,  as  the  judicious  questioning  should  show. 
Particularly  the  effects  of  the  observance  or  non  observance  of 
these  principles  should  be  exemplified  in  the  pui-il's  own  work 
and  that  of  his  class-mates.      The  work  in   literature   and   in 
composition  should  go  hand  in  hand. 


VI 

In  composition,  good  teaching  will  specially  show  itself  in  the 
judicious  selection  of  themes.  These  should  be  adapted  exactly 
to  the  knowledge  and  interests  of  the  particular  class,  and,  if 
possible,  of  the  individual.  A  child  should  not  be  rc-iuired'  to 
write  on  any  theme  in  regard  to  which  he  does  not  have,  or  may 
not  properly  be  expected  to  obtain,  amply  sufficient  material  to 
fill  his  composition.  Further,  as  far  a,s  possible  (though  this  is 
a  hard  matter)  no  pupil  should  be  asked  to  write  on  a  theme 
that  does  not  interest  him,— or,  at  least,  whose  treatment  in  a 
composition  written  by  himself  does  not  interest  him. 

In  a  text-book  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  suggestions  as  to 
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that  .su,^.'etrntl-iW   •'''••'''''■'•     ''  ''  ^''^'  '^'^'^'^  ^'»-- 
opportunt    ,  •      '^  "  interesting,  that  give,  the  k.t 

1-itio,"     i    L;      :"f  .*':   *"-'-no„tal  principles  of  con.- 

than  the  subject  of  "  Coin-  ,  e ''  it'  i  '         '""'^"■"''''  "^"''^^^ 

advisability  of  de  avin  "  '      "  ^""'  ""^  ^'""•^  "^  »''-' 

ehiHtha,/;.:^^  !:cvr"F:  i;:;t"'  'T"-'^-^  "■■  ^"^ 

The  diftir-nlf,.     f  «    ,  ^^'"'^^'t  liwmstination." 

to  have  a  Mo  ,        r  K     1"        ■;  '""^  """"'■'''  >«  «P-«<-l 
the  child  a  few  soi.te.w.w  ^'    .  "^''  *°  ^^1^^'*  fi-oj" 

".any  »,„e„::  ::T:^z::^ "' "  """"*'  -'  *•-'•  "■»» 

work  at  all  ,.„««,  ^.rHcu    rf/     '  r^;  =^,^;'''' '''/■°'"'™'M<'" 
true  tliat  tliese  exm-i».«  .™  i  " '"'  °f  <!0"fse, 

"holly  diff^nf fr™  rXriZr w"! Tr'M."'  "'"'"*•■■ 

«orda  and  phra-os  „f  tl,.  „  .T    ,'.    "  ">=  '1"M»  u»o  „f  tlio 

errs.""  ™-'^'  '•'■  "■»  --  -E'^i.^;;:.:: 
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We  have  l,een  .poakin^  of  rt.p„Klu.tio„   as  appli...l   to  .s.„ne 
dehnite  story,  „r  passage.     But  there  is  anntluT  Wnoortant  field 
he  reproduction    in    a  eonne,.ted  an,l  fully  exp.vs'.ed  form,  of 
thoknow  ledge  wh.di  the  child  is  gnulually  acninnilating  in  his 
various  studies.     Such  reproduction  is,  of  course,  practise.!  in 
recitation  ;   but  in  the  ordinary  class,  the  answer  of,,,.   ,,,uJ 
indicates  that  the  pupil  has  the  knowledge  than  cvpre.ss.s  it    , 
a  complete  an.l  rounded  f.shion.     Further,  the  .-mposition  class 
gives  a  better  op,K,rtunity  of  coveriu.,  larger  areas  of  knowled-^e 
in  a  connected  fa.shion,  than  .lo  the  frauuientary  replies  of  L 
ordinary  recitation.      Here  we  have  a  particularly  good  .s,,here 
tor  the  cultivation  of  or>il  comiK)sition 

Another  method  of  getting  material  for  com,K,sition  is  to  .set 
Uie  child  observing.     This,  of  cour.se,  affords  a  very  valuable 
diseip  mo  outside  tne  strict  limits  of   our  present  subject      A 
re^ard.s  descriptive  tlienie.s,  we  have  here  an  absolutel/liniitle.ss 
field     Sometimes  the  cliil "  should  describe  from  something  actu- 
ally oefore  hini-a  iK,stage  stamp,  a  dandelion  plant,  tl.;  scene 
from  the  window  ;  .sometimes  he  .should  be  askid  to  make  h 
observations  beforehand  and  describe  from  memory.     The  real, 
of  nature  study  is   the   best  sphere  for  .levelop  ng  pow  rs  o 
observation      If  the  child   will   patiently   notice   t  le   Tv"  o 

tion,  but  for  narrative.  * 

Again,  there  is  the  sphere  of  the  chil.l's  ordinary  experiences 
The  dithcu  ty  here  is  to  find  what  material  exists  in  each  cWs 
mind  suit^a.     W  treatment  iu  his  cnnposition.s.     The  judic  1 
eac  or  .111  elicit  this  by  .questions.     Various  kinds  j  the  . 
from    his  sphere  are  given  in  the  following  j.ages,  but  whether 
or  not  any  particular  theme  is  really  suited  to  a  certain  pup 
can  be  ascertained  only  f,om  pergonal  knowledge.      AnyE 
m  the  life  of  the  school  or  the  community  which  is  part  '2 
common  experience  of  a  number  of  pupils,  will  at  once  be  sei  ed 
by  the  intedigent  teacher  for  treatment  in  con>position.     Themes 
01  this  character  are  especially  valuable  and  stimulatuig  for  cZ 
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work,  and,  as  rcfl,vtioM  at  om.v  .sl.ow.s.  cun  !«  used  n,..,e  ..ffectively 
1"  11.0  cla.s  than  llu-.n,  ,  l..s,.,l  „„  ,„,,vly  indivi.iual  .x,K,.nence. 

><.t  only  siutal.l..  ||„,.,r.s,  l„,t  vaiioty  in  thenu's,  is  al,.„lutely 
nefessary  f„r  .nan.tainin-  intore.st.  Coiiipositim,  is  „ot,  aa 
anth.uet.r,  a  .snl.jo.t  xvlu-r.,  ...a-  sta^^e  must  al,s,.l„t..lv  nrocede 
HiiotlnT.  11,13  tiadicT,  ii,  a.rnnlaiao  with  lii.s  ,.wm  judguient 
may  make  K-lrrti.,ns  IVom  the  (Iicmic-h  ,.f  later  ehai.tera' 
and  may  repeat  themes  already  employed.  To  all  intents  and 
l.uri)oso8  the  description  of  the  pui-ils  loeality  i  t  ,  him  a  fresh 
«ul.,eet  in  the  Fourth  Dook  elass,  though  he  n.ay  have  written  on 
exaetly  the  same  sul.jeet  in  the  Third.  The  plaee  may  not 
change,  l.ut  his  interests  an.l  his  jK-nvptions  have  made  it  a 
new  theme  for  him.  Further,  in  the  Appen.li.>c  there  v  '  l« 
found  addit..,nal  lists  of  subjects  which  may  be  iutrodu,  d  ut 
the  teacher's  dise-vtion. 

Many  forms  of  e.xenise  n.ay  be  devi.sed  which  may  contribute 
to  the  pupil  s  lacility  i„  expression-command  f  vocabulary  of 
sentence-stru<-ture,  etc.  Some  such  exercises  are  suggested  in 
the  body  of  the  book  and  in  the  Appendix.  They  have  a  certain 
usefulness  and  serve  to  vary  the  regidar  compositi..n  work,  but 
It  puo  xed  too  far,  become  simply  methods  of  keeping  the  class 
employed. 

The  references  to  lieaders  are  to  the  "  Alexandra"  series     The 
autlu.rs  are  indebtcl  to  "Pharos,"  whose  p^vge  in  the  Toronto 
Uol>e     has  furnished  several  of  the  children's  compositions 
included  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book. 
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THE  SENTENCE 

1.  Toll  soniotliiiijx  about: 

Your  do-    your  cariary,  your  doll,  an  apple,  a  flower,  the 
mooti,  the  schoolhouso,  tho  road. 

2.  When  yon  toll  something  about  a  iliinir,  you 
raak(3  a  Svnlcncc. 

.3.  Read  these  sentences  : 

The  cat  caught  a  inoiist;.  The  horse  ran  away. 

The  water  is  dt'ep. 

Copy  these  s(Mit(Mu*es  just  as  they  are  Avritton. 
Look  at  tlieni  and  see  how  each  begins  and  ends. 

4.  Cnstoni  lias  laid  down  two  rules  for  .sentences: 

(1)  The  first  word  of  every  sentence  should  begin  with 
a  capital  letter. 

(2)  A  period  usually  marks  the  end  of  a  sentence  that 
tells  something. 

Examine  your  Reader;  you  find  that  it  is  full 
of  sentences  and  you  s(^e  th;it  each  begins  with  a 
capital  loiter  and  gonoi-ally  cnd.s  Avith  a  period. 
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r>.  Wnto  sentmH.o.s  ulxmt  euch  of  the  foUoM^ng: 

Af.pl..s.  p..ac:lM.s.  p..H,s.  ,.Iu,n.s.  covn,  wheat,  barley.  cUm. 

thm„r'''  ''"'""*'^"'  "^'"^  ^''^  f»""^ving  words  in 

^^Coa,    l.at.   tree.    1hk.I<.  ,..,.,,.  .,..,,   ,,,^.,    ^„,^^^   ^^^^^^^ 

ir 

A  COMPOSITIOW 

THE    Dorj    AM)    ms    IMACJK 

A  clop,  with  a  piece  of  meat  in   his  mouth,  was  crossing  a 
nver      W.k.ng  down  ho  «hw  his  image  in  the  waZ  ami 
thought  .t  wasanother.log,  with  a  big.o'pieee      xTge    thi 
ho  d.oppo,l  what  he  ha.l  an,]  jumped  i„t„%he  water""    Th  ^ 

to  get    ""'        '  •■    ^''"'  '^  "'^">'  ^«''  -^  ^h^t  he  ho^ 
^^  He^  that  is  greenly  and  grasps  at  too  much  is  ve^.  likely  to 

1.  Read  the  story. 

What  is  the  St  ~  y  made  up  of  ?  Sentences.  What 
Ima^'e  "      '^^"^^"''^^  ^^^^ut  ?    "  The  Dog  and  his 

^Tie^n  we  have  a  number  of  sentences  about  the 
same  hing  we  call  it  a  story  or  Composition.  We 
I>n  what  the  composition  is  about,  at  the  top  and 
call  this  the  Title.  ^ 

Examine  som.,  „f  the  titles  in  your  Readier. 

Observe  that  the  chief  words  in  the  title  are  written 
with  capital  letters.  wnuen 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  "  The  Do^^^  and  his  Image  "  to 
the  class,  making  it  as  interesting  as  you  can! 
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3.  Answer  these  questions  about  uii  apple: 

In  answering  the  qtiestions  '     this  l)ook  alway. 
make  a  complete  sentence. 

b..t       11,0  .hajH,  of  HM  applo  is  rou,,.!,"  or  "Apples  ha  0  a 
roundish  shafH'."  •'ippits  na\o  a 

Wo  shall  put  the  answers  on  the  board 

Hen,  we  have  a  number  of  sentences  about  the 

same  thmg;  hence  we  have  a  composition.     TOat 

IS  It  about?    Wliat  is  the  title ? 
4.  Make  a  composition  about  vour  pet  eat  bv 

wntmg  sentences  which  tell:         *  ^ 

His  name;  his  ccour ;  what  he  is  useful  for;  the  tricks 
he  can  play ;  what  he  likas  to  eat ;  how  he  i.  car^  for 

III 

HOW  NAMES   ARE   WRITTEN 

I  saw  Tom  Brown. 

Alice  and  Ruth  are  coming 

I  gave  the  book  to  James. 

1.  What  names  are  written  above  ? 

With  what  kind  of  letter  docs  each  name  begiu  t 

Examme  your  Reader  for  names. 

Names  of  persons  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

2.  Write  your  full  name. 

Write  the  names  of  four  pupils  in  the  class. 
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Wrife  short  nontouoo.    usiuir  th 
H^'^ry,  John,  arul  Kvn  ^         '"""*''''  ^^^n, 

'nay^osh,,rt,,,,,  ,,./;•>  '"  ^^•'•"^""  in  /nil  or  it 
^-'^*^An.us(j.    ;,.•''•'';.'''•''--..     Thus, 

4.  Muko  n  list  of  f  "*  ^^  «  P*'^°^- 

"^mo  an<I  then  usinrthoT""'  '''"'  ^"■'^'"-  ^^>"  ^u" 
•''>-ConythefoI  '''''"''*^'""<i«' 

(1)   Wol.vein  Canada.      (•>)  'n,,.    r         ., 

Oftfmda,  r^oii(]r>Ti   o..  i  /-.i  . 

Noti„„  ho',  o::;':,:;:    ,  ;; «  ■".-  of  p,aee,. 

See  if  voTi  ...It.  fl    1     "i«  ij. 
Second  K.„,l;,;";f;;:J  ^;!r  ;---  -'f  p:aee,  ,•„  „„ 

'»•    *^  1-ite  five  son toi.r...^  .,  •      • 
^-rne  ,  hu.o  near  4  d  y;  Hi """  ''^^^  *^^  "^--  "^ 
are  familiar.  '^ """  ^'''^  «^-  ^^h  which  you 

IV 

'•HK   BOV   AXD   THE    KCHO 

'^y  f'is  parent,  to  spend  H  ""'  ■'*'"  ^  ""le  boy,  taken 


.^JUWL'" 


-U!.T«,:3b«ir*.'Vt?# 


n-it 

Mis, 

;  ii 

n. 

3. 
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Ono  evening  when  there  was  n«t  a  breath  of  wind   h«  U 
to  whiitlo  to  keep  his  snirit™  .„.   »    i  '  ""  **«*" 

.eh,,.,  ..Tp.":i:*.„'i;;;;;":,:;;;;,.);"-  ■■■■"■^■•^ .'«-.» 

IIullo !     ciii'd  Toriiiiiie      "lfi.li,.i"  i      ,    . 

w<hkIs       "U-l.  .  ,„       '""'•     *^"'"<'  •wck  from  the 

iTv''     ■  .  )  ■  '"■"  ^■""  ^     '"*'^'^''  '^'•"""'«'       "  Where  an 

you  ?    «auJ  the  voice.      -  H,.,,.  "  an.sw.re.1  To,,,,,,;..         u 

tl.»tr«...     Thi,  „,.«,kery  „.:,'•   ,i      «""  -PoaW  fro,,, 

.urn  th,  V„,c,,  ..,«.„,;,,  ,|„. J, J  "    "»y   b« 

to  call  a^,ain.     Again,  the  v„ico  answered      "  Al.  f  "  «V        -T 
•'I  know  that  rude  bov      Tf  J,  t  ;,^,  '^'"'^  '"'••^' 

White!"  cried   hr    son    ^Vy^T"      ''""•"     "T---^ 

We  cannot  expect  kind  words  from  others   if  w«  «*^  . 
and  unkind  things  to  then..  '  ^^  '"^^*' 

1.  ^J-ite  answers  to  the  following  quo-stious: 

stcl^-^ '"'Jj;  wi:!: r ;:' ''^  ^^  ^'^^ -  «p«^^"  «^ -  the 

with    him        73     W     f  ^^''  """  ""'""'"'■•  ''■"^  ^ho  went 
(4      I        dil  T  ^  r         •"^"    ""•'"   "«*'•    ^'^«''-   cottage? 

anJrv/78i  W       '"T""^        ^'^    ^^'^'^^  ^^'^   Tommie  get 
nm\v.  ^^\  :'-^P'«'"^">  tJ.e  „,atter  to  him?     (9)   How 

(10)   W  hat  lesson  does  the  ^tory  teach  ? 

N.  B.     Remember  to  make  your  answon,  complete  .cn<e,*c«. 

2.  Tell  the  story  to  the  class. 
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V 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Ask  something  about : 
welh::.  '"''''    ^'"""   ^^"'^^'    ^--   '•«'    ^'-   «ta..s,    the 

2.  Not  only  when  you  teU  something,  but  when 
you  .tsk  something,  ^..u  make  a  sentence. 
^.  Read  oyer  tlie  story  to  find  out  what  ques 

attei     Wlio  are  you,"  and  -  Where  are  you  " 
Real.       ^'"^    ^^"    '''''    ^->'    ^^-^^--    in   your 

Pol"!  "''''  '''''  '  '^"'^'^"'^  ''  ^^"«<^  -'^  Interrogaticn 
4.  Write  questions  about : 
Your  pencil,  your  book,  the  weather,  recess,  the  lesson. 

VI 
CAPITALS  IN  POETRY 

A    DKWDROP 

Little  drop  of  clew, 

Like  a  gem  you  are  ; 
I  believe  that  you 

Must  have  been  a  star. 

'^^hen  the  day  is  brifr},t, 

On  the  grass  you  lie  ; 
Tell  me  then,  at  night 

Are  you  in  the  sky? 
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Observe  tliat  ]iere  and  in   the  pooms  in  your 
Reader  every  line  begins  with  a  capital  letter. 
Every  line  of  poetry  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

vir 

IS  AND  ARE 

2    Copy  the  following  sentences,  and  fill  in  the 
blanks  with  is  or  are : 

(1)  There  no   water  in   the   well.        (2)  vn,..- 

penc.    sharp        (3)  The  sweet  .pple.s  -—  ,ipe       (,)  C 

—  a  hasket  of  npe  apple.     (5)  .-our  papa  at  home  1 

(b)  lapaand  niam.na  at  home      (7)  \\        T, 

new?     (R\T^,^,.^      i  <it  nome.      [^  these  books 

'  w        8)  Tins  book  -—  new.     (9)  He  and  I  goin« 

10)  AVhcre your  books?     (U)   Where  t     ,  i 

l'>\  TT«                •       1                    ^    ^    >vneie— — your  book? 
(I.)  He gozng  but  you to  remain  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  II 
I 

THK    ARAB   AND    HIS   CAMRL 

One  cold  night,  as  an  Arab  sat  in  his  tent,  his  Camel 
looked  in. 

"I  pray  thee,  master,  he  said,  "let  me  but  put  my  head 
within  the  tent,  for  it  is  cold  without." 
5      "By  all  means,"  said  the  Ain,b;  and  the  Camel  stretched 
his  head  into  the  tent. 

"If  I  might  but  warm  my  neck,  also,"  he  said,  presently. 
"Put  your  neck  inside  also,"  said  the  Arab.      Soon  the 
Camel  said  again, 
10      "  It  will  take  but  little  more  room  if  I  place  my  fore  legs 
within ;  it  is  difficult  standing  without." 

"  You  may  do  that  also,"  said  the  Arab,  making  room. 
"May  I  not  stand  wholly  within?"  asked  the  Camel;  "I 
keep  the  tent  open  by  standing  as  I  do." 
15      "Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Arab.     "I  will  have  pity  on  you  as 
well  as  on  myself." 

So  the  Camel  crowded  into  the  tent ;  but  it  was  too  small 
for  both. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Camel,  "  that  there  is  not  room  for 
20  both  of  us.     It  will  be  best  for  you  to  stand  outside,  as  you 
are  the  smaller." 

And  with  tls  he  pushed  the  Arab,  who  made  haste  to 
get  outside. 

1.  Read  the  story  of  "The  Arab  and  his  Camel." 
Close  your  books  and  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

(1)  Where    was    the    Arab    or    master    of    the    camell 


Maniem-wi.ikif:- .  v.'e  I'-y 


^ 


rriTJ-^ 


■I3f-'-, 


[^^■^-C^.; 


^•^;■■J^1 


'■^-^^■^^^h 


I;  WAS  AND  WERE 
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nl  wh*  ^""^  '^"^'*'  ^^^  *^«  «*™«1  "«ke  of  his  master  f 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  "  The  Arab  and  his  Camel " 
m  your  own  words. 

II 

I;  WAS  AND   WERE 

1.  Examine  the  story  to  see  what  word  the 
t^amel  uses  when  speaking  of  himself. 

The  letter  "  I,"  which  stands  for  the  person  who  is 
speaking,  is  always  written  with  a  capitX 

did  yl;^!':^  "^^^^^'^^  *^"-^  ^h-^«  that  you 

biatk?KJ;":t^^        ^^'  «"  -  t^e 

rs/ V  TT  f^^"'^  ^^'  ^°"'''  ^        ^2)  the  boy  hurt  ? 

afra'd  ^^^  '^«--  —  -^h  then.      (6)   We  —  not 

4.  Write  four  questions  beginning  \vith  "Were 
there,"  and  also  foi-  beginning  with  "  Was  there!" 

Ill 

STUDY  OF  A  PICTURE 

pictm-e  opposite.      Talk  it  over  and  answer  the 
toilowmg  questions  in  complete  sentences : 

uay      itT     (3)  What  do  you  think  is  the  principal 


/laiewr  rrj^t'rr-:ME",'^  ^a* 
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thing  ,n  the  picture  ?  (4)  Who  is  the  eldest  pomn,  in  the 
picurel  (f,)  Who  a.o  th.  Uvo  ..hihhvn  I  [,)  How  ,  ! 
ead.  ,>„o  soon,  to  tV-el  .l>o„t  the  hahy  ?  (t/Is  th.-.e  any 
other  hahy  i„  t},.-  ,,!,., ,ne?  (8)  Where?  (9)  Think  of  a 
good  title  to  put  under  the  picture. 

IV 

DAYS  AND   MONTHS;   HAS   AND   HAVE 

1.  The  names  of  the  days  of  flu,  week  are : 

Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
Fnclay,  and  Saturday.  ^       -inuisday, 

2.  Write  sentences  telling  one  thing  that  you  did 
on  each  day  of  the  week.  B..  carefnl  to  write  the 
days  exactly  as  above. 

The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  begin  with  capitals. 
3.  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
vpril,  June,  and  Noveinbei-, 
February  hath  twenty-eight  alone. 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one  ; 
Leap  year  coming  once  in  four, 
February  then  hath  on(i  day  more. 

4.  Copy  the  rhyme,  then  write  it  fi-om  memory. 
The  names  of  the  months  begin  with  capital  letters. 

5.  Write  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

In  what  month  do  we  celebrate  Dominion  Day?     Thanks 
giving.     Christmas?     New  Year's  Day  ?     E.npire  Day  ? 

6.  Copy  the  following  sentences  and  fill  in  the 
blanks  with  has  or  hare : 

(1)  John        _«  book.     (2)  John  and  Frank  manv 

books.       (3)  _  the  man  con.e  yet  ?       (, )  .    ^_  the  men 


-■r^:;;:> . 
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—  >*liaip  teeth.       (6)  Doga  


arrived?      (5)    A    d(jg 
sharp  teeth. 


THK    HARK    AND    THi;    TOKTOISE. 

The  Hare  was  one-  h..asting  uf  hi.s  spee.l. 
The  lortoi8e  said,   "  I  du  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Hare. 

So  a  course  was  fixed  and  a  start  was  .n.ule. 

llie  Hare  at  once  ran  out  of  si-^ht      lint    l,  .         , 

Tne  Tortoise  plodded  on. 

By  and  by  the  Hare  awoke.     He  saw  tl„^  Tnrf  • 

Ihen  said  the  Tortoise  : 
"Plodding  wins  the  race." 

1.  Write  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

(1)   What   did    the    Hare    boast   about?      (2)    What   did 
he  say  he  could  do?      (3)  Who  nffi...  a  . 
a\   Am,-  u  .,  ^  '       ™*  ottered  to  raiv  wth  him? 

(*;    Which  won  the  race?      (<^\  T?„^i  •      i  .      J, 

came  to  win.  ^^  ^P^^'"   ^'«'"  ^^'^^   Tortoise 

2.  Tell  the  story  in  your  own  words,  making  it 
as  interesting  as  you  can.  ^ 

3.  Describe  a  foot-race  between  two  boy.- 

the^;l'°"S;^^*"'^Vr^^^'^"  *^^^  '■^"'-    ^»-  ^-^ance 
tiiey  ran  ,    which  won  and  by  liow  much. 
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Give  a  title  to  the  composition  and  be  careful  of  your  writina 
and  Hpelling.  See,  too,  that  you  use  capitals  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Bentenoe  and  periods  at  the  end  of  each  statement. 

VI 
QUOTATION  MAKKS 

4.  Copy  the  stoiy  of  ''The  Hare  aud  tlie  Tor- 
toise " ;  notice  how  the  exact  words  which  either 
the  Hare  or  the  Tortoise  use,  are  marked.  Those 
words  are  enclosed  in  quotation  marks.  The  quoted 
words  are  called  a  direct  quotation. 

5.  Notice,  too,  that  the  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation 
begins  with  a  capital  letter. 

6.  Find  other  examples  of  direct  quotations  in 
your  Reader. 

VII 

CONTRACTIONS 

^'  I've  torn  my  book. 

They're  playing  marbles. 

What  does  Pve  mean  in  the  first  sentence  ?  From 
what  two  words  is  they're  made  1  ^V]mt  is  used  in 
place  of  the  missing  letters?  The  mark  [']  i-, 
called  an  Apostrophe. 

2.  An  Apostrophe  should  be  Uifd  in  a  contraction 
to  show  that  a  letter  or  letters  are  left  out. 

3.  Write  in  full  the  following  contracted  words: 

E'er,  ne'er,  isn't,  won't,    I've    there's,  e'eu. 

4.  Compose  sentences  col  taming  the  following 
contractions : 

I'll,  'twas,  can't,  they're,  don't. 


CAPITALS 
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VTIT 
CAPITALS 

1.  Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch  tree  ! 

Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  Birch  tree  ! 
O  velvet  bee  !  you're  a  dusty  fellow, 
You've  powdered  your  'jgs  with  gold  ! 

The  hpuvens  declare  the  glory  of  God. 
The  Lord  is  my  shepherd. 

2.  Read  carefully  the  above  sentences.    Observe 
the  words  "  O,"  "  God,"  and  "  Lord." 

3.  The  word  "  0,"  when  consisting  of  a  single  letter,  Is 
always  writcen  with  a  capital  letter. 

4.  All  names  of  the  Deity  should  begin  with  capital 
letters. 

IX 

THE  EXCLAMATION  POIKT 

1.  Read  carefully  the  following  sentences: 

fs/ Tnn'f  ■'  i'V^"'"^  •'  (^^  ^"'^  "^''^  "'th  the  world  ! 
(3)  loll  for  the  brave  !  the  brave  that  are  no  more  !  (4)  Oh  - 
how  sorry  I  am  !  V'y  ""  • 

2.  What  feeling  is  expressed  in  each  of  the  above 
sentences  f 

3.  Where  strong  feeling  is  expressed,  the  word,  phrase, 
or  stntence  is  foUowed  by  the  Exclamation  Point  [l]. 

4.  Examine  "  The  Boy  and  the  Echo  "  for  other 
exclamation  points. 

n.  Copy  five  .'.entonees  from  your  Reader  in  each 
ot  which  an  exclamation  point  is  used. 
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REVIEW  OP   RULES   AND   DEFINITIONS 

1.  A  Sentence  is  a  group  of  words  expressing  a  thought. 

2.  A  Sentence  which  states  a  fact  is  called  Assertive. 

3.  A  Sentence  which  asks  a  question  is  called  Inter- 
rogative, or  a  Question  Sentence. 

4.  A  Sentence   which  expresses  a  strong  feeling  is 
called  an  Exclamation,  or  Exclamatory  Senten;;e. 

5.  The  uses  of  Capital  Letters 

(1)  Every  written  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital. 

(2)  Every  line  of  poetry  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter 

(3)  Names  of  persona  and  of  places  should  begin  with 

capital  letters. 

(4)  All  initials  should  be  written  in  capitals. 

(5)  ^ie  names  of  the  months  and  the  days  of  the  week 

ihould  begin  with  capital  letters. 

(6)  The  word  "  I  "  should  be  written  with  a  capital. 

(7)  The  first  word  of  every  direct  quotation  should  begin 

with  a  capital  letter. 
vd)  The  word  **  0  ••  (not  "  oh  ")  is  written  with  a  capiul. 
(9)  All  names  of  God  should  begin  with  capital  letters. 

6.  The  uses  of  the  Period. 

(1)  Every  written  statement  should  end  with  a  period. 

(2)  Initial  letters  when  used  instead  of  the  full  name 

should  be  followed  by  a  period. 

7.  Every  question  should  be  followed  by  the  Interro- 
gation Point  [?J. 

8.  Whenever,  in  writing,  the  exact  words  of  a  person  are 
used,  these  words  are  enclosed  in  Quotation  Marks  ["   »»j. 

9.  An  Apostrophe  [ '  ]  should  be  used  in  a  contraction 
wherever  a  letter  or  letters  are  left  out. 

10.  A  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  expressing  strong  feel- 
ing is  foUowed  by  an  Exclamation  Point  [  I  ]. 


JACK    ANI 


K  |{|;a\.stalk 


<'|iai»'i'i:k'   ill 


.'ACK     ,\\l>    Tin.    Ill Wsru.K 

^v'tl.   his   VM.lowe,!   .nofl.,.,,    i„hal.it...l   ..   Inii.lv  eotta,..  i„  a 

••.•.HOt.,,H.totK,.,l,„.,,.        All,h,,V,.osM.s,s,..|iutl.OW,ul.|.,,, 

.1.1  tu    .ny  1....U.  .     Tin.  s..llin..  Jiowv,..-.  whs  no  .-asy  ,„.,t...-  •  , 
H....a.l:  t  was.i.s.ai.t;  the-  widuu  feeU..  ;    so  that'  ,,.  Ja.k 
till!  task  must  Ik!  eiitiiistt d. 

2.   (>irtnu..jK.ltl..l.oy    v..,y  p.-o,,!  of   l.is   .vsp,.„s.l.ility, 
-'ll't'"^-.wl„.t.,n.h,.,..      Now,  Jack  was    n..i,l..'.   v....-  ol.i 
"-"•  v.Ty  N.,s..;  H.i.l  wlM-n   a  straii^.T   wl.o.n    |„.  .ur.,nui.,vdm 
on  tlu..  roa,l   .  n-w  t.-on.  l.is  pocket  iiv.  marvcllonslv  l.cHutiful 
beans,  w  nch  l.o  assctcl  wco  v.My  vahial.lc.  Jack\wH  easily 

Jo>fulIy  ho.M.  with  Ins  prixc  ;   l.uf    joy    was   soon   chun.0,1    to 
-rrow,  when  Ins  moth...-,  instca.l  of  l...in.  ,,a,l  of  l.is  sue  c  l\, 
burst  „.to  tears.  iluuM  the  beans  out  of  tl.e  win.iow  an.l  seni 
Jack  supperless  to  bed 

^-^^'^t  morning'  he  was  astonished  to  see  tliat  tlie  beans 
bad  taken  root  and  shot  up  with  su<.h  rapid.tv  tl,a,.  te  s  d 
-.•.ne,l  to  reach  the  sky.  Fro,,,  his  window  lie  elainbeiv,  ..L. 
"pon  the  leafy  brnnehes,  and  deli,hted  with  the  ease  ^f  Z 
■seen,  inade  his  way  upwards  till,  present Iv,  the  .-otta-., 
•■'  .1  hke  a  speck  in  the  .listanee.  Still  unsatisfied,  he 
.  bulbed  onwards,  and  when  almost  exhausted,  reached  the  top. 

distance"!      r  "'""  '''"'  "'^  ^""^^^^  ^''""'  -''-•^■-  "'  tl^^2. 

d.s  ance,  he  discerned  a  castle.       •  There."  thought  Ja.k,  who 

^ad  had  neither  supper  nor  breakfast  >•!  shall  get  someUiing 

to  eat.       But,   on   nearer  view,   so  large  and  .rlooniv  did  it 

prove,  that  he  might  well  have  hesitatJi  to  v-n;;::^ Jlt,;^ 

dl   irr^"'  ""'^^'- ^^'•^'''^  ^^  J>"»«^"-.  knocked  at   the  vastau 
doo.,  which  was  opened  by  the  ugliest  crone  you  can  imagine. 
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NotwithHtandinK.  encouraKed  hy  Homething  kindly  in  her  fac. 
he  luiuio  his  r»>.iii('Ht       '•  A  n.«„i  "    i  T  "    "v  '"  "pi  lace, 

your  lito  ■  a  cia,  t  1  ivn    U  '       •?  «*'^'»'""^'-         ""»  f'.r 

"This  ^r;;Cv ;;'":'  r'"^  7"  ""•'"  -^  ""•'^' «'  >•-•" 

"  Fee  !  f  j  I  fi  f  £„„,  i 

lHmellthobicxKlofHMEM«Iishn.Hn. 
«e  he  alive,  or  Ih)  h..  ,|,.u,|, 

•  I'll  grind  his  bones  to  make  n.y  bread." 

"Foolish  man,"  said  his  wife    "  >i<.  l.„f  ♦  i      n      ,     ,    . 
calf  you  killed  for  dinner  •    he  e'if  i  ,     ^  ^'^'  "'  *^« 

Wmeal  nvo-   ^^k  4"»tK'y  ate  up  the   whole  ca  f.      The 

"^v ''  Lid  H    """!"  P'"'*^^  ""  *'■«  ^'^^^'^  -  beautiful  hen 

6.  Presently,    the  monster   fell  asleen  ■    ih^ 
through  the  door      At  fl    ,  1  "■"'  '""'   ^  '^'>^ 

blow,  Mvered  the  ^M     n       '^     ?  '"  "'"'•  "i"'  »  few 
the  no..,  the  widow  r„»he5  to  the  do!::,  '"^f^:^,'' 


PARAGRAPHS  29 

criedJack,  "all  our  troublp«  aro  -t  m  c-nd."     Oontlv  «kmW 


PABA0SAPH8 

1.  Exaiuino  this  story  ft„d  notice  that  it  is 
divide.1  into  i.arts  or  sections.  Each  of  those 
parts  begins  a  littlo  farther  to  the  right  than  the 
other  hnes  in  the  story  and  is  called  a  Paragraph. 

2.  Notice  how  each  paragraph  tells  about  some  one 
part  of  the  subject  : 

(1)  Who  Jack  was.     (2)   IL.w  },o  g„t  th.  In^ur.H.     (3)  How 
castle.     (5)  Th.3  giant.      (6)  Jack's  success. 

in  "Thl^R  *^'  7]2''i  "^  ''''^'  «^  *^''  paragraphs 
m     The  Boy  and  *he  Echo  "  (p.  16). 

4.  Tell  what  eacli  paragrapl.  is  about,  on  page  30 
and  on  pages  54-5  of  the  8econd  Header. 

5.  Notice  the  paragraphs  on  page  20.    In  conver- 

ITZ  \^'.  "'"^^  '°  P"'  '^'^  ^P'«^^'  ^'^  the  words 
specially  belonging  to  it,  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

0.  Write  from  memory  the  story  of  "Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk,"  dividing  it  into  paragraphs. 

7.  Think  of  how  you  osnally  spend  a  day; 
make  a  list  of  the  principal  things  you  do  in 
a  day;  write  a  short  paragraph  about  each  of 
these  tilings ;  then  put  these  paragraphs  together 
lo  naake  a  composition    about   "A   Day  in   my 
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H    Roprodn,..,  m  inn-agraph,,  other  fairv  stories 
^vllll  H'JiK'h  y„uarof„milinr,  ^v/.: 

^SnJ'nl'^T'''.  ""'   ^•'"»t-'^i"<>»--"      '-')   -'TlK.   Tl.,-0.    Boars-' 

II 

LIE  AND  LAY;    SAW  AND  SEEN 

1.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  ami  fill  in  the 
blanks  with  he  or  /«//  : 

tabl.-^  ~m  tr  "1-  r'-      ^'^  *^'^  ^««k  upon  the 

—  n,  the  pastn.e.     (;>)   I  ..  eould  not  —  down   but  he 
couKl  his  bond  on  a  pillow. 

2    Copy  the  following  sentences,  and  fill  in  the 
blanks  with  .see,  ,aw,  or  seen : 

tht.n  ?      ,,?     ^Fany  others  have  ~ them.      (4)  I  can 

them,  but  they  are  not  easily .  ^  ^  

IIT 
ABBREVIATIONS   AMD    TITLES 

1.   F.,r  convenience  wo  often  write  a  part  of  a 
word  instead  of  the  whole  of  it ;  thus,  January,  Jan. 
fcMich  parts  ot  words  are  called  Abbreviations. 

A^'v'^'^'''''  ^''  '"'"'  "^  *'^^  ^«^^t  common 
abbreviations: 

m'^T%  "^  ^'  ^^'^'••-^-""-'■y,  Jan,  ;  February,  Feb  • 
Maich  Mar.;  August,  An,.;  Septen.b.r.  8ept.  ;  Octotr' 
Oct.  ;  November,  Nov.  ;   I^ecember,  Dec  October, 
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j  MAY   AND  CAN:  TF{i;ii;    aXI.  TUKIM;  ;;! 

Day,  o/the  .,..k.-8un<hy.  Sun.  ;    Monday,   Mon.  ;    Tues- 

Miscel/atieons.—Answr  .  .\n..  •    i). -for    Dr  •    H 
Hon.     Mistei,  Mr.  ;  ^s  :vsv,  Mrs,  ;    K    .erend,  Rev   •    Com 
pany  (use<l  ,n  names  of  I.  ,u...ss  firn..),  Co. :  Esquire,"  Esq. 

3.  Every  abbreviation  shouia  be  followed  by  a  period. 

4.  It  is  customary  in  writinjr,  and  ofteu  in  spoak- 
in^,  to  use  a  title  when  we  refer  to  a  person,  or 
address  hnn.  ' 

Thus,  a  letter  written  to  John  S.nith  should  l,e  addressed 
o  Mr.   John   Smith,    or  John    S.nith.    Esq.      Tt   1„.   tTa 
doc  or    he  would   be  called   Dr.  John   Sn.ith,   .,r   .e   ,  i'ht 
write  his  name  John  Smith,  M.I).  ^ 

These  titles  are  terms  of  respect  and  courteous  address. 

5.  Titles  ai-e  sometimes  used  before  the  name 

The  titles  Mr  an<l  Mrs.  a.v  never  written  in 
full.  Lsqujre,  Bnrre.d,  and  Dorfor  are  usually 
abbreviated.  ^ 

C.  Abbreviate  the  follow! ii<r  titles: 

Ca^"""'  ^"""'*  '''""'"^''  '  ••"'^^"'•-•'  ^>"^^--  "f  f  >-m,ty 

IV 
MAY  AND  CAN;  THEIR  AND  THERE 

1.  Copy  the  following  sentences  and  fill  in  the 
blanks  with  mat/  or  can  : 

(1)  You   now  take  your  books.  (2)  John   

.tand  „net  if  ho  tries.     (3,  Who  _  „,  J  i,  p^bw 
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(*)  1  leave  the  room  f    (5)  Where 1  buy  a  Readerl 

(6)  You have  mine  ? 

2.  Copy  the  followiug  and  fill  in  with  their  or 
there. 


(1)  Tlie  boys  lost  way.     (2)  - 

the  well.     (3)  John  and  James  live  — 

and  mother.      (4)  were  two  roads  leading  from   the 

town  to  home. 


was  no  water  in 
with  father 


1.  Turn  to  the  Second  Reader,  page  187.  Read 
carefully  the  story  of  '•  Grace  Darling,"  and  write 
answers  to  the  following  questions  in  complete 
sentences  : 

(1)  Who  was  Grace  and  where  did  she  live?  (2)  Tell 
about  the  stormy  day.  3  What  happened  that  night? 
(4)  What  was  seen  when  it  g  ow  light?  (5)  What  did 
Grace  say  ?     (6)  What  did  Grace  and  her  father  do  ? 

2.  Write  the  story  in  your  own  words,  dividing 
it  into  paragraphs, 

VI 

A   RESCUE 

One  day  in  spring,   Jim  Belton,  Harry  Simpson,  and  I 

determined  to  go  fishing.     Jim  is  about  my  age— nine  years 

old,  but  Harry  is  a  little  chap,  only  seven  and  a  half.     We 

walked  across  the  railway  track  to  the  breakwater  which  is 

6  built  along  Trout  Creek. 

We  chose  a  good  spot  for  fishing,  and  threw  out  our  lines. 
Jim  and  I  were  busy  watching  our  lines.  There  was  a  sudden 
splash.  Harry  had  tumbled  into  the  river.  The  water  flows 
very  swiftly  there,  and  he  began  to  go  down  stream  very  fast. 


''0'Ji:^^^i^^'4^'>'- 


THE  HYPHEN 
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Jim  ran  for  help.     J  called  to  Harry  to  catch  my  pole,  but  he  lo 
wa-s  t(.o  far  out.     So  I  ran  along  the  breakwater  to  a  place 
where  I  could  get  down,  and  waded  out  into  the  stream      I 
called  loudly  to  Harry,  and  he  just  managed  to  catch  the 
pole  with  one  hand  as  he  was  going  down  the  third   time 
The  pole,  being  in  sections,  parted  ;  but  the  line  was  fastened  15 
all  the  way  al.^ng  the  pole.     It  held,  and  I  pulled  him  in  till 
I  could  reach  his  hand. 

By  the  time  help  came  we  were  safe  again  on  the  breakwater. 

1.  Read  the  story  and  tell  it  orally. 

2.  Write  an  account  of  some  adventure  that  has 
happened  to  yourself. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  some  adventure  that  you 
have  heard  or  read  about. 

4.  Write  the  story  of  "David    and    Goliath" 
according  to  the  following  paragraph  plan : 

(1)  Who  David  was.     (2)  The  condition  of  the  country. 
(3)  David  in  the  camp      '  0  The  fight.     (5)  The  result. 

5.  Write  the  folL  stories : 

(1)  The  Wooing  of  Reoekah  {Gen.  xxiv.).     (2)  How  Joseph 
was  sold  into  slavery.     (3)  The  Childhood  of  Moses. 

6.  Tell  the  stories  of  Columbus,   Sir  Galahad, 
The  Bell  of  Justice  (Second  Reader,  p.  208). 


VII 
THE  HYPHEN 


1.  It  sometimes  happens  in  writing  that,  for  lack 
of  room,  a  word  has  to  be  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
Ime.  Wlienever  a  word  is  so  divided,  a  small 
mark  or  sign  called  the  hyphen  [-]  is  used. 


^d 
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The  divi-sioii  must  always  be  mrde  between  two 
syllables. 

2.  The  hyi)hen  is  also  used  between  the  parts  of 
some  compound  words:  " letter- writhii?,"  "fan- 
tailed,"  "father-m-law." 

3^.  Show  how  each  of  the  following  words  may 
be  divided  when  it  (^oraes  at  the  end  of  a  line : 

Fancifpl   divide.!,  ruiniing,  together,  government,   master 
playground,  liundreds,  chicken,  happily.  ' 

VIII 
STUDY  OF  A  PICTURE 

1.  Study  the  picture  opposite  and  write  answers 
to  the  following  questions  : 

J^lv^^""^  ''"'',"''''  "^"^^  *^^  P^'*"''^  ^"  y«"  the  men  follow? 

boat  ?  (4)  What  is  the  boy  taking  i„  his  basket  ?  (5)  What 
has  he  stopped  to  do  on  his  way  to  the  boat  ?  (6)  To  whom 
IS  the  man  with  his  arm  raised  calling?     (7)  How  does  the 

(8)  What  t.me  of  day  is  it  ?  (9)  What  sort  of  shoes  is  the 
,-ir  weanng?  (10)  To  what  country  do  the  people  in  the 
picture  belong  ?  ^ 

2.  Write  a  description  of  the  picture. 

3.  Describe  the  house  you  should  Hke  to  live  in- 
you  may  use  the  following  plan  :  ' 

(1)    Its  situation.        (2)    Its  grounds.        (3)    Size    shuoe 

fri7-r''  °'  ^'^  '^"^^-  ^'^  ^^^^  ^-  p--^-^7 

.bo^uf  fhl^'^""^"^.?'  description,  shuf  your  eyes,  and  think 
•bout  the  house  until  you  seem  to  see  it  clearly  in  your  mind. 


^^ 


^-^' 


•» 


...«»'. 
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you  own,  tell  what  it  can  do  and  how  you  care 

IX 
THE  COMHA 

nJ.^^  "'"^^  ""^  '"""°"'  ™"  be  learned  only  by 
practice.  The  simplest  rule  is  to  insert  a  conml 
)f  he  sentence  does  not  seem  clear  without  uT 
■s  better  to  put  in  too  few,  rather  than  too  many 
comma«^  The  following  are  examples  TZZ 
cases  where  commas  are  inserted :  ^ 

(1)  The  post-boy  cried,  "  Stop  thief  <  •• 

(2)  John,  where  are  yrm  going  ? 

Come  to  me,  lad,  and  I  will  tell  you 


THEMES  FOR  STORIES 

h  Read  "The  Sleeping  Beauty  "(Second  Reader  p  16)  and 
^en  answer  the  following  questions  in  complete  sWnc^ 
^  hy  was  there  a  feast,  and  what  sort  of  feas^  wa,.  iU_X 
'^ere  asked,   and  what  did  thpv  f^n?     wu  i.        ,     . ' 
happened^What  happen^ ^11:'"^™  be" tt^  ^f 
»o.«  the  o„ie„  of  the  king,-What  h.;peo:d  ire^S: 
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ffirl  was  fifteen  ?-WliHt  was  tlicn  doiui  ?— What  happened  a 
hundrefl  years  after  { 

"With  these  (inestions  l)ef()re  you  write  the  story. 

'2.  Read  "A  Leak  in  the  Dike"  (Sceond  Keader,  p.  112), 
then  answer  ..rally  in  conipictt!  sentences  :  What  do  you 
know  ahniit  Hollajid  and  its  dikes /—What  important  thing 
about  the  dikes  did  Peter  know  ?  -What  did  his  mother  hid 
him  d(j? — What  did  ho  notiee  (.n  the  journey  ?— What  noise 
did  lu!  hear,  and  how  did  lit;  act  ?— What  happened  during 
the  night  ? — What  h;ippened  next  morning  ? 

With  these  <piestions  before  you  write  the  story. 

3.  Kead  the  story  of  "  Little  Hed  Riding  Hood  "  (Second 
Reader,  p.  30),  answer  tlie  following  (juestions,  and  write  the 
story  in  li\  e  paragraphs  as  indicated. 

(1)  Intrndui'.fion:  Who  was  she,  and  why  so  called? — 
What  did  her  mother  bid  her  do?  (2)  The  journey :  What 
sort  of  path  had  she  to  take?— Whom  did  she  meet  ?— What 
did  he  say  '?  (3)  Tim  volf's  trick  :  What  did  he  do  when  he 
left  her?  (4)  What  ha}>}»vK-d  at  h>'r  (jrandniothrrs :  What 
happened  when  she  knocked  ?— What  conversation  did  she 
have  ?     (5)  The  end:  How  did  it  all  end  ? 

xr 

SUMMARY  OF   RULES 

1.  A  paragraph  is  a  number  of  sentences  dealing  with 
a  single  part  of  a  subject. 

2.  The  hyphen  is  used 

(1)  Between  the  parts  of  some  compound  words. 

(2)  When  a  word  is  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

3.  The  comma  is  used 

(1)  Before  a  short  direct  quotation  that  does  not  ask  a 

question. 

(2)  To  separate  the  name  of  a  person  addressed  from  the 

rest  of  the  sentence. 

(3)  After  each  word  or  expression,  except  the  last,  used 

in  a  series. 
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CHAI'TKK  IV 
I 

SIMPLE   LETTER    WRITING 

1.  The  familiur  h-ftor  is  siniplo  i„  sfvlo  am\  is 
as  It  were,  u  good  talk  put  on  papei-.       '  ' ' 

2.  A  letter  should  let  the  reader  know  when  and  where 
It  was  written,  to  whom  it  was  written,  and  by  whom  it 
was  written,  in  addition  to  its  message.  These  are 
tei-med  the  Parts  of  a  familiar  letter. 

3.  These  parts  are  called : 

!.!J  l^^  Heading-tfie  pU  :^e  an.I  date  of  writing. 
(-)  The  Salutation-the  person  to  who.n  the  letter  is 
addressed. 

(3)  Tiie  Message— the  letter  itself. 

/r!J  tI'"  ?»»Pli°>entary  ending-a  friendly  phrase. 

(o)   the  Signature- the  nanu,  of  the  writer. 

^\l\?iyf!.  ^""^^"  '  ^^t^«»'  ^"'1  notice  carefully 
the  place  of  the  2)arts.  ^ 

PoRTLAvn,  .Maine 

Dear  Papa,-  '^^"'  ^^'  '^J-^- 

Ann   wants  a  Bible  like  little  Betsy's.      AVii]   you  please 
i.uy  her  one  if  you  can  find  any  in  Boston  ?  ^        ^ 

•narks'Vr,;  T  "''"';'  '"/'"  "^"'^''   ^'"^  «"^  ""'V  -ven 

I  wish  V  ;"'  '^  ''"•'  ^'"'^^'"  ^"'  ^'""  ^«-'"  --  Monday. 

1  wish  you  to  buy  me  a  drum.  -^ 

Your  loving  son, 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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5.  The  Salutation  in  fuinilitir  lotters  .should  be 
Dear,  followed  by  the  word  which  you  would  use 
in  speaking  to  your  correspoudeut :  Deur  Father, 
My  dear  Mother,  Deur  Tom,  Dear  Auut,  Dear  Mrs. 
Smith,  My  dear  Dr.  Blank,  etc. 

6.  The  Complimentary  ending  varies : 

"Yours  truly,"  "Yours  aflTectionately,"  "  Yours  sincerely," 
are  commonly  used. 

7.  The  Signature  is  usually  the  Christian  name 
(or  its  initial,  see  p.  16)  and  surname  of  the  writer, 
but  may  be  simply  the  Christian  name  when  the 
letter  is  addressed  to  a  relative  or  an  intimate 
friend. 

8.  The  name  and  exact  address  of  the  peraon 
to  whom  tin  ;  otter  goes  should  be  placed  on  the 
envelope  in  iLio  following  manner: 


Stamp. 


Miss  Jid'm  Smith, 

60  Locust  St., 

Toronto, 
Ont. 


Punctuation  marks  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  on 
the  envelope  are  frequently  omitted. 


k;^3jfei^  ^'^M^^y^i^ 
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9.  Her»<  is  a  letter  writton  l,y  ii  ^ii  I  <'t'  ton : 

Janktvim.k,  Oiif. 
Dkar  Dora.-  ^^f"*'  -•'•  '»^«- 

Ah  thin  in  a  rainy  day,  T  thouj^l.t  it  w.,uM  1,..  a  l-.kkI  tune 
to  write  to  you. 

On  G.Hxl  Friday  „,y  father  had  a  s.nall  Ih-c  to  cut  son.e 
firo- voci  \V  t.on  th.  nuM.  and  n,y  fatl.,..-  wno  «oi,.«  down 
tho  lano  towards  the  bush,  they  happc-ned  to  see  a  sl.uirrel 
Olid  tried  to  catch  it.  ' 

The  squirrel  ran  into  a  hole  in  a  p<.st.  My  brother  p,-.t 
usn..tsonandranhisar.ndown  into  the  hole  and  caught 
the  squirrel.  He  br.,u«ht  it  to  the  house  and  wo  put  it  into 
a  box.  ' 

While  n.y  brother  and  I  w.-re  putting  a  door  on  the  box, 
we  noticed  liow  frightened  the  poor  creature  was.  We  felt 
very  sorry  for  it,  but  my  brother  is  not  goinj^  to  catc-h  any 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Edith  Jones. 

\  \^^  /T.^w.  7',*^°  ''*'^'"  ^""""  ^     <-)  When  wa.s  it 
'V(      (3)   >Miat  does  it  tell  about?      (t)   By  whom  was 
It  written  ?     (5)  To  whom  was  it  written?  ^ 


II 

v^ir^*""  ^''u  '"  ^^'®  ""'^y  ^"*  >'^"  '''■^  sp^ndin-  your  summer 
vacation  with  your  cousin  Jack  on  a  farm 

AV  rite  a  letter  to  your  mother,  telling  her  of  a  single  day's 
experiences  milking,  driving  the  horles,  helping  lith  tL 
1-y,  ete  (Before  writing  shut  your  eyes  and  try  to  se^ 
youi.ef  doing  all  these  things  and'the  places  where'y  u  Z 
doing  them.)  Do  not  forget  to  ask  about  the  family  at  home 
and  send  some  message  to  your  younger  brother.      ' 


^-^^.  ff  t>. 
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2  Your   fHthor   ha.   l,een  «way  fr,.,„  ho„„,  f.,r  u  n,.mtl. 

Hch.K.I.  an.l  how  th„  family  aw  at  h..m,.  ^ 

Mako  a„  ,.,.vel.,,H,  fur  your  K,tt..r  an.l  a.l.h-.s,s  it  ...-Htly 

3  ^V  nto  a  letter  to  «..,.,«  friend  of  ulnua  your  ow„  age 
telling  h„„  or  her  al^.ut  Non.o  pets  that  you  have 

4.  >Vnte  a  letter  to  your  teacher,  filing  her  of  .omo  real 
adventure  that  you  have  hail. 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  a,,  absent  frien.l,  t..|ii„«  hi,,,  ^U^ut 
«).i.e  p.en.c  or  excursion  that  you  recently  enjontj. 

6.  Writo  a  letter  to  Santa  Ciaus 

Jt  o7t^'^ ^^•f  "'' '"?'"«  '^  ^"*^"^'  "^  >■•""•  "^^•"  *g«  to  spend 
WiLctL      ^  ^^'  "'      ^■"''  "''  '^""'«  ^^  '"^^  Pl-«ure.  „,ay 

III 

A  PICTURE   STUDY 

*   !;^i''n^  *^'^  ^'^''^"'^  oi,po8ite  and  write  answers 
to  tlie  tollowmg  questions  : 

(1)  What  kind  of  place  is  shown  in  this  picture  ?  (•')  What 
living  creatures  are  there  in  the  picture  ?  (li)  WhaV  i.s  the 
woman  doing  ? 

2.  Write  a  description  of  the  picture. 

IV 

MISCELLANEOUS   THEMES 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  telling  of  a  visit 
which  j^u  have  really  made,  based  on  the  following  topics 
men  dxd  you   make   the  visit  ?-W horn   did  you\isit  ?- 
Bnefly  describe  t^e  sort  of  place  (town,  village,  etc.)  they 

wl-  I       ^  ^      t  ^''^^  ^"J°y  "^^*  ^-Tell  some  of  the  things 
which  you  did.-How  long  did  the  visit  last  ?_Your  return 
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2.  Roa.1  carefully  Daniel,  cl.ai..  vi.,  .a„,l  write  the  story  in 
your  ..wi,  words,  according  <„  the  following  paragraph  plan  : 
(1)  Dan.el's  position,  t ho  feeling  towards  him,  and  the  plan 
of  the  groat  men.  (2)  The  action  of  Daniel,  of  the  great  men 
and  of  the  king.     (.3)  Daniel  in  the  Den.     (4)  Conclusion. 

3.  Theme:  "The  Robin."  (1)  Appearance,  size,  Ac- 
how  to  distinguish  male  from  female.  (2)  Time  of  return 
m  spring— why  they  come,  their  fo,xi.  (3)  The  nest  of  the 
robm— of  what  made— how—where,  &c.     (4)  Eggs— number 

size-colour,  kc.  (5)  The  yonng-appearance-food— how 
they  learn  to  fly,  &c.  (6)  When  the  robin  disappears  in  the 
autumn. 

4.  Theme:  "  The  Eskimo  Boy."  (1)  His  country.  (2)  His 
appearance— dress,  &c.  (3)  His  home-how  made— how 
heated,  &c.  (4)  His  food  — how  obtained,  ifec.  (5)  What 
work  he  will  follow  when  he  grows  up. 

PI  5.  Theme:  "Myself."  ( 1 )  Who  I  am- when  and  where  I 
was  born-who  are  my  parents.  (2)  Something  I  remember 
which  happened  to  me  before  I  went  to  school.  (3)  Mv 
experience  at  school.  (4)  What  I  like.  (5)  What  I  mean 
to  do  and  wish  to  be. 

/,^^^^"''^*'"'P'''^"'''  ^^  P*S^  ^^^  "f  t^>«  Second  Reader. 
(1)  What  sort  of  place  is  pictured,  -  what  wooden  struc- 
tures (2)  Describe  the  man,  — the  boy.  (3)  What  are 
they  doing.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  imagine  the  picture 
as  fully  and  clearly  as  you  can.  Tell  about  the  picture  so 
that  another  person  may  see  what  you  see  when  your  eves 
are  closed.  •' 

7.  Describe   the   Second    Reader-its  appearance— size- 
pictures  —  what   it    contains  —  what  parts   of    it  you    like 

8.  Give  an  accurate  and  full  description  of  the  following 
famihar  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  :   a  two-cent  postage 
stamp,  a  dollar   bill,   the  Union   Jack,   the    royal   coat  of 
arms,  a  one-cent  coin,  the  desk  at  which  you   are  sitting 
your  favourite  volume,  a  robin,    a  crow,   a  perch  (fish,)  a 
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chipmunk,  a  mushroom  :  a  trilHim.    I,or.o+;„ 

wild  flower  •  miirnonpf fl  f  y"''  ^epatica,  or  Bome  other 

composiciona.  ^  """^'*  '^t^'"  ^or  oral  or  written 


PART  II 


CHAPTER  I 


SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE 

1.  We  have  seen  (p.  13)  that  when  we  tell 
something  about  a  thing,  we  make  a  sentence; 
as  in  the  following: 

Birds  fly.         Plants  grow.         The  baby  walks. 

We  make  a  sentence,  also,  when  we  ask  some- 
thing about  a  thing : 

Do  fish  breathe  ?  Can  baby  walk  1 

2.  It  is  plain  that  in  every  sentence  words  must 
show  what  the  "something"  is  that  we  are  telling, 
or  asking  about,  and  also  what  it  is  that  we  tell 
or  ask  about  this  "something." 

Examine  the  sentences : 

Birds  fly.         Do  birds  fly  ? 

The  word  birds  names  that  about  which  some- 
thing is  said  or  asked :  it  is  called  the  Subject  of 
the  sentence. 

The  word  Jly  tells  something  about  the  subject; 
and  is  called  the  Predicate  of  the  sentence.     The 
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words  .J./// ask  .ometliing  about  the  subject,  and 
IS  called  the  Predicate.  ' 

a  Every  sonten.o  may  be  divided  into  subject 
and  predicate  In  the  i^llowin^,  the  subjec  is 
underhned;  the  words  not  underlined  form  the 
predicate : 

^   I  lives  in  Toronto.  Away  went  Gilpin. 

4.  Divide  the  following  sentences  into  subiect 
and  predicate :  •' 

(3\%Vl  't*''  ff  '"  *'''  ^''''-  (2)  '^^^  ^^••th  is  round. 
(3)  The  banks  of  the  strea.n  are  high.  (4)  John  and  his 
brother  ca.ue  late  this  n.onung.  (5)  Bees  carry  pollen  rl 
flower  to  flower  (6)  Southward  sailed  the  fleet  (7)  wC 
-■  you  go,ng?  (8)  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  hi™  do'" 
(v  No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew.  (10)  Flashed  all  tfleir 
ulresbare.  H)  Where  did  you  find  yiur 'book  ?  (12)  Into 
the  valley  of  death  rode  the  six  hundred.  (13)  The  general 
rode  upon  a  black  horse.     (14)  Up  flew  the  windows  !ll 

5.  Add  suitable  predicates  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ng  subjects: 

(1)  The  swallows  .      (2)  The  clock  —.      (3)  The 

?r  ,  ~T"        ^^^  '^*™®'   ^"^^   his   brother    5)  The 

blacksmith .       (6)  Who ? 

6    Supply  .suitable    subjects   to    the  following 
predicates :  ^ 

(1)  -sing.        (2)  are  playing.        (3)  were 

enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  fire.     (4)  How  beautiful  is  -!1^ 

r    u-  i.'  7""  *"^^  ^  '^^^h  the  grapes.      (8) were 

too  high.     (9)  said  they  were  8our 
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II 

THE  SINGLE  PARAGRAPH 

1.  We  have  already  leained  that  the  paragraph 
deals  with  a  paiticular  thing  or  idea  or  some  one 
part  of  a  theme.  It  usually  consists  of  several 
sentences. 

A  very  brief  composition  may  consist  of  a  single 
paragi-aph.  This  will  be  the  case  if  all  the  sen- 
tences keep  so  closely  to  one  jmrt  of  the  subject 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  dividing  them  into  two 
or  mort  groups. 

2.  Here  is  a  composition  of  one  paragraph : 

A    MOTHERLY    CAT 

A  woman  gave  my  brother  three  .stnall  kittens.  An  old 
cat  of  a  near  neighbour  had  three  kittens  of  her  own.  She 
used  to  come  over  and  watch  our  kittens.  One  day  we 
missed  one  of  them  and  thought  it  was  lost  or  dead.  The 
next  day  another  was  gone.  We  took  the  other  one  into  the  6 
house  to  take  care  of  it,  when  on'^  day  Mrs.  Cat  was  caught 
running  away  with  it.  I  followed  her  home  and  found  she 
had  the  other  two.  We  gave  them  to  her  and  she  raised 
them  with  her  own  and  another  she  fumid  somewhere  else. 
They  are  all  big  cats  now,  and  live  about  the  neighbour's  barns,  lo 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  on  each  of  tli(!  following ; 

(1)  How  we  tamed  a  stray  cat.  (2)  Something  I  saw 
on  my  way  to  school.  (3)  Tlic  ninth  innings.  (4)  Holly- 
hocks, a  dandelion,  or  Indian  corn.  (5)  How  the  ludiajis 
lived  (Third  Reader,  p.  153).  (6)  Robin  Hood.  (7)  How 
a  spider  makes  its  web.  (8)  A  snow-.shoe,  a  lacrosse  stick, 
or  a  bicycle.  (9)  Columbus,  or  The  Maid  of  Orleans. 
(10)  The  Rocky  Mountains,  or  Quebec. 
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4.  Write  paragraphs  beginning  with  the  foUowing. 
(1)  One  thing  that  interested  me  on  the  farm  was  . 

2  I    remember    the   Erst    day  I   attended   school  

(J)  An  interesting  thing  happened  to  me .     ^4)  T  „iii 

tell  you  how  I  make  molasses  candy.  ^^ 

III 
KINDS  OF  SENTENCES 

1.  Study  the  following  sentences : 

(1)    John    went   to    town.        (2)    Where    did   John   eo? 
(3)^John,    close  the  door.       (4)    How  very  tall  John  has 

2.  The  second  sentence  evidently  asks  a  questim. 
What  does  the  first  sentence  do  !  What  the  third 
sentence  f    What  the  fourth  f 

3  Which  oi  the  foUowing  sentences  makes  a 
statement?  Which  asks  a  question  ?  Which  com- 
mands ?    Which  expresses  strong  feeling  ? 

(1)  How  beautiful  the  night  is!  (2)  The  sun  shone  bright. 
Sncnrr  /rn  ^""'"  "™'-  ^'^  ^^  ^«"  ""^^  -^^^  pen^  or 
Tant       rr/  Th    ,'  H     '''  "^  '""^"  ™^-       <«>  ^hat  do  you 

4.  Make  statements  about  each  of  the  following: 

Wheat,  horse,  wagon,  river,  mountain. 

Ask  questions  about  each  of  the  following : 

Chair,  blackboard,  window,  curtain,  pen. 

Express  commands  by  ordering  John  to  do  five 
different  things. 
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Write  five  sentences  expressing  strong  feeling 
^       o.  The  sentence  that  makes  a  statement  is  caUed 
an  Assertive  or  Declarative  Sentence. 

The  sentence  that  asks  a  question  is  called  an 
Interrogative  Sentence. 

The    sentence    that    expresses    a  command  or 
entreaty  is  called  an  Imperative  Sentence 
I        The  sentence  that  expresses  sudden,  strong  feel- 
mg  is  called  an  Exclamatory  Sentence. 

6.  Select  from  your  Readers  five  Assertive,  five 
ImtlmT''        ^^^'^«^*"^^'  a^d  five  Exclamatory 

7.  The  subject  of  the  Imperative  sentence  may 
be  understood  and  not  expressed;  for  example: 

Go  to  school.      Obey  your  parents.      Keep  out  of  the  way. 

Here  the  name  of  the  person  commanded  is  not 

Tu^rstr^^'^^^^^     In  each  case.:: 

8.  Tell  the  kind  of  each  sentence  in  the  following: 

(4)  What  do  you  want?     /^V Vn        \     ^       "'  ^^^  ^"'^^ 
sity     (8)  Look  out  for  that  wagonT  '       ""'''- 

IV 
PLANIflWG  COMPOSITIONS 

1.  Most  subject:^  require  more  than  the  ^inele 
para^aph  for  their  fuU  treatment.    Each  part  of 
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the  subject  should  have  a  paragraph  for  its  treat- 
ment. The  paragi-aphs  should  be  arranged  in  order, 
and  to  secure  this  the  first  step  in  writing  an  emay 
or  composition  is  to  make  a  plan  or  outline. 

2.  Read  the  following.  Examine  the  paragraphs, 
and  set  down  the  subject  of  each. 

MY    LOST    PET 

I   have  no  pet  now  except  a  kitten,  and  kittens  have  so 

often  been  described  that  it  seems  better  to  tell  of  a  pet 

which  I  no  longer  have — my  lost  pet,  my  dear  little  pigeon. 

It  was  just  about  Cluistrnas  time,  three  years  apjo,  that  a 

5  fan-tailed  pigeon  appeared  near  our  house.  It  was  first  seen 
by  my  brother,  as  he  was  pumping  water  for  the  horses.  It 
alighted  near  him  and  he  could  see  that  one  of  its  wings  was 
injured.  We  took  care  of  it,  and  soon  it  became  a  great  pet 
with  us  all. 

10  It  was  a  great  scold.  When  sitting  on  the  water-trough  as 
the  horses  came  to  drink,  it  would  scold  them  with  all  its 
might  and  sometimes  peck  their  noses. 

We  had  two  cats ;  one  the  pigeon  liked  and  one  it  seemingly 
hated.     As  the  favoured  cat  slept  in  the  sun,  the  pigeon  would 

15  sit  beside  it.  Then  flying  off,  it  would  bring  back  straw  and 
leaves  and  lay  them  beside  the  cat. 

The  other  cat  almost  killed  our  pet  one  day,  and  did  hurt 
its  neck  badly.  But  it  got  better  and  lived  for  nearly  two 
years  after. 

20  At  last  one  night  it  did  not  appear  as  usual.  We  thought 
nothing  of  it,  but  next  morning  a  little  heap  of  feathers  in 
the  yard  showed  us  that  we  had  seen  the  last  of  poor 
Fanny. 

3.  If  you  consider  the  subjects  of  the  para- 
graphs, you  will  see  that  this  essay  follows  a 
regular  plan. 
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(1)  My  pet  pigeon.  (2)  How  we  obtained  it.  (3)  Some 
of  Its  characteristics  :  (a)  It  was  a  scold,  (6)  Its  fondness  for 
one  cat  and  dislike  of  another.  (4)  An  incident  in  its  life. 
(5)  Its  death. 

4.  Write  about  "  Our  Neighbour's  Dog." 

Describe  the  dog  ;  tell  about  any  intereHting  things  that 
you  have  seen  lum  do,  and  i.iention  what  you  think  of  him 

5.  Prepare  oral  and  written  compositions  on  each 
of  the  following  themes,  making  a  plan  or  using  the 
one  outlined: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


How  we  found  the  lost  child. 

How  we  caught  a  woodchuck. 

How  Fido  saved  his  master  from  drowning. 

How  Dick  saved  the  train. 

Laura  Secord  (see  Thi:d  Reader,  p.  244).  (1)  The  war 
of  1812.  (2)  Queenston  Heights  and  the  Secords.  (3)  Tlic 
Americans  at  the  Secord's  house,  y.,  The  journey.  (5)  The 
arrival.     (6)  The  results.     (7)  Conclusion. 

6.  How  I  play  with  paper-dolls. 

7.  How  I  kept  chickens. 

8.  How  I  first  earned  money. 

9.  The  apple.  (1)  The  tree:  size,  shape,  appearance, 
blossoming-tirae,  fruit-time.  (2)  The  apple:  form,  colour, 
varieties.  (3)  Parts  of  the  apple  :  skin,  pulp,  seeds-purposes 
of  each.     (4)  Uses  of  the  apple  :  fruit,  cider,  vinegar. 

10.  An  evening  at  home.  (1)  General  appearance  of  the 
room.  (2)  Something  about  each  of  the  members  of  the 
family  as  they  drop  in.  (3)  Description  of  the  group,  where 
and  how  they  sit,  their  various  occupations.  (4)  How  the 
group  breaks  up,  stillness  in  the  house. 

11.  A  hockey  matfh,  (1}  General  appearance  of  the 
rif -ru  ^^  ^^^  spectators.  (3)  The  players.  (4)  The  game. 
(5)  Ihe  victory  and  departure  of  players  and  spectators. 
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JiJ  UTEK  II 
I 

wo    ns   ;i       f>  AS   NAMES 

1.  Words  are  us*  i  ;  tii'''^r  ■,.  purpo.ses  in  sen- 
tences; some  V  )  U  I  as  the  names  of 
things  that  we  tali   and  -Mtrr  n    nit. 

/oha  ](jbt  hu  ■  ook. 

Ill  tliTS  sentence,  John  and  hook  are  name-words. 
The  Words  of  this  chiss  are  called  Nouns;  the  word 
hui:  I  moans  name. 

2.  Point  out  th(^  nouns  in  the  following  sentences : 

(1)  Montreal  U  a  lurge  city.  (-)  Hero  .stands  the  man. 
(3)  Overhoad  I  heard  a  nuirmur.  ( t)  Theit.  ...tine  a  hurst  of 
thunder-sound.  ("))  The  music  of  the  great  organ  sounded 
like  the  roll  of  thunder. 

3.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  nouns : 


(1)  The 
with  8i>nie 
grow  an 


■  fell  into  the 
in  it  but  the  - 
(4)  The 


-.      (•_')  Wo  found  the 
had  ilown  away.     (3) 


was  built  on  a 


(5)  The 


grows  by  the 


4.  Write    sentences    containing    the    folhjwing 
words  use<l  as  nouns : 

Table,    carpet,    lily,    John,    sheep,    army,    mercy,    justice, 
silver. 

5.  A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  something. 
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II 

COMMOW  AND   PROPER   NOUNS 

1.  Examine  the  itali.'ised  W(»nlM  in  th.^  fdlowinp: 

(])    A  rify  is  iM.ilt    iH-si,!.-  IJ„,  river.      {-J)    OUaun  is  the 
capitul  <if  Ciina.la.      (S)  John  is  a  boi/. 

* 

The  word  rih/  is  ii„t  tb*  T.aniH  of  on.'  ,.arti,-iil;ir 
place,   Ijut  may  ha  used   of  am,  place  whirl,   has 
certain  peculiarities.     It  is  tli..  conu.ion  name  for  a 
class  of  thing's.     6%  may  ho  used  e.iuallv  well  of 
Ottawa,  Edmonton,  London,  Paris,  and  man^   other 
phices.     But   Ottaica  is  the  natne  of  a  j.alticular 
place  ami  is  given  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
phices.     So  bo//  belongs  to  all  persons  of  a  .MMtain 
kind,  Init  Johi/  to  one  particular  person.     Jolnf  is 
iuteuded  to  distinguish  one  person  fi-oni  all  oth«M-s, 
UJohn  happens  to  be  giveu  as  the  name  of  other 
persons  than  this  one,  that  is  accidental  and  an 
mconveuience.      But  the  very   advantage   of   the 
word  hoy  is  that  it  applies  to  all  l)oys. 

A  word  used  as  a  common  name  for  a  class  of  similar 
objects  is  a  Common  Noun. 

A  word  used  as  a  name  for  a  particular  object  is  a 
Proper  Noun. 

2.  lu  the  following  seuteuces  .-lassify  the  nouns 
as  common  or  proper : 

(1)  On  Christmas,  Mary  recoive-i  a  fine  present.  (2)  John 
caught  three  ral.l.its  un.l.-r  a  tree.  (.J)  The  pupils  sang  many 
songs.  (1)  The  ollicer  demanded  Justice.  (5)  Th«  Ottawa 
river  llows  into  the  St.  I^awrente  near  Montreal. 
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III 
STUDY  OF  A  PICTDRB 

1.  Examine  the  picture  opposite,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  sort  of  fruit  tree  is  shown  in  the  picture  ?       ^2) 
What  has  the  boy  been  doing  ?     (3)   Who  has  caught  him ! 
4)  What  IS  he  making  tlie  boy  do  ?      (5)  What  feeling  does 
the  boy's  face  indicate  t  * 

2.  Write  a  story,  telling  about  the  boy's  adven- 
ture and  how  it  ended.  To  make  it  appear  more 
real,  give  names  to  the  place  and  characters. 


I  |l 


IV 
WORDS  USED  INSTEAD  OF  NAMES 

1.  Notice  the  following  sentences : 

(1)  Tom's  teacher  told  Tom  that  Tom  must  study.  (2) 
Mary  ate  Mary's  lunch  under  a  tree.  (3)  My  brother  was 
cutting  wood,  and  my  brother  cut  my  brother's  foot. 

These  sentences  are  both  disagreeable  to  the  ear 
and  confusing.  The  repetition  and  the  confusion 
are  both  avoided  by  using  other  words  for  Tom  or 
Mary  or  my  brother,  thus : 

(1)  Tom's  teacher  told  Aim  that  he  must  study.  (2)  Mary 
ate  her  lunch  under  a  tree.  (3)  My  brother  was  cutting 
wood,  and  he  cut  his  foot. 

These  italicised  words  stand  for  nouns  and  are 
called  Pronouns. 
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2.  A  pronoun  Is  a  word  that  stands  for  a  noun. 

3.  Point  out  the  pronouns  in  the  following: 

m^\  ^^  ''^u  i*''\«°»°K-  (2)  To  whom  did  you  speak  J 
(3)  I  saw  the  boy  himself  and  he  told  me  about  it.  (4) 
what  did  you  see  ?  *  ' 

4.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  pronouns : 

(1)  Frank  and are  going.     (2)  Edward  and did 

the  work.       (3)  Listen  to  the  girls.       (4)  are  singing. 

(0)  and are  invited.     (6)  missed  our  train 

Select  all  the  pronouns  on  some  page  of  your 
Beader  "^ 


A   FIRB 

•    As  everybody  knows,    the  farmer  in  Canada  must  rise 
early.     Dunng  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  is  still  dark 

^r^m  '^^'  *°''  "^  ^*  """'*  **^^  *  "«*>' 

Last  autumn,  a  neighbour  of  ours,  Mr.  Duncan  Mackay  « 
went  out  as  usual,  lantern  in  hand,  to  his  barn.  He  had 
first  to  attend  to  the  horses.  Finding  no  oats  in  the  box, 
Mr  Mackay  went  to  the  granary  to  get  some.  He  hung  the 
intern  on  the  door-post  as  he  passed  in,  and  was  busy  filline 
his  measure,  when  with  a  sudden  flash  the  lantern  went  out  lo 
It  had  exploded.     In  a  moment  the  hay  was  on  fire 

Hurrying  back,  Mr.  Mack->,y  seized  ;  whip  and  drove  the 
horses  out,  shouting  all  the  while  for  help.  The  rest  of  the 
family  came  running  from  the  house.  They  managed  to  save 
the  cattle  and  some  of  the  implements,  but  the  pigs,  chickens,  is 
some  valuable  machinery,  and  all  the  hay  and  straw  were 
burnt. 

In  a  short  time,  there  was  nothing  where  th«  bam  had 
■tood  but  a  smouldering  heap  of  cinders. 
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VI 

In  the  following,  if  you  write  about  what  hap- 
pened to  yourself,  or  about  what  you  saw,  before 
beginning,  try  to  see  the  whole  incident,  its  sur- 
roundings, etc.,  just  as  it  happened;  then  tell 
whatever  seems  interesting  in  what  you  remember. 

(1)  Study  the  description  of  "A  For-est  Fii-e "  (Third 
Reader,  p.  340),  and  jeprofH'ce  it  orally.  (2)  Write  an 
account  of  an  accident.  (3)  Write  an  account  of  a  rescue. 
(4)  Write  an  account  of  how  you  spent  a  Saturday.  (5)  My 
visit  to  the  Fair.  (6)  Bruce  and  the  Spider  (Third  Reader, 
p.  322).  (7)  How  Quebec  was  taken.  (8)  The  discovery  of 
Canada. 

VII 

WORDS  THAT  LIMIT  OR  DESCRIBE 

1.      (1)  Birds  have  wings. 

(2)  Many  birds  are  good  swimmers. 

White  birds  ai-e  not  common  in  the  woods. 
Two  birds  are  sitting  on  the  branch. 
Both  birds  have  red  breasts. 
These  birds  are  mine. 

The  first  sentence  tells  something  about  all  l3irds. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  wish  to  say  what  is  true 
of  some  birds  only.  This  we  can  do  by  adding 
certain  words  to  the  word  birds,  as  is  done  in  all 
the  sentences  under  (2).  Each  of  the  italicised 
words  shows  that  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  found, 
is  not  speaking  of  all  birds,  and  shows  either  the 
number  or  kind  of  bh-ds  meant.    That  is  to  say, 
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all  the  italicised  words  above,  limit  or  describe  the 
birds. 

Words  used  in  this  way  with  nouns  or  pronouns 
are  called  Adjectives. 

2.  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  with  a  noun  or  pronoun 
to  limit  or  describe  its  meaning. 

3.  Point  out  the  adjectives  in  the  following : 

(1)  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  fathe.-.  (.>)  Three  crows  sat 
on  a  large  limb.  (3)  This  leaf  has  a  n-.tchecl  -^dge.  (4)  Every 
dog  has  his  day.  (5)  A  light  breeze  fanned  ^he  pale  cheek 
of  the  sick  boy.     (6)  A  sly  old  fox  caught  the  fat  goose. 

4.  Join  appropriate  adjectives  to  the  following: 

House,  scholar,  summer,  mountain,  man,  tree,  lake,  fish, 
paper,  store,  money,  peaches,  flowers. 

5.  Point  out  the  adjectives  on  page  48. 

VIII 

1.  Study  the  picture  opposite  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  following  questions : 

(1)  Where  is  the  boy  standing  ?     (2)  Is  there  anything  to 
show  whether  the  boy  is  rich  or  po..r?     (.3)   What  time  of 

^T\l  V  J^^  ^'  ^^"'^  anything  in  the  picture  t<.  .show 
what  he  has  been  doing  for  the  lady  ?  (5)  What  is  the  ladv 
donig  fur  him  ?  •' 

2.  "Write  a  description  of  the  picture. 

3.  Make  up  a  story  about  the  boy,  endmj,'  vvith 
the  incident  represented  iu  the  picture. 

4.  Describe    the    pictui-e    on    page  112     Third 
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IX 
THE  AHTICLES 

1.  (1)  Bring  me  a  towel  and  an  apron. 

(2)  Bring  me  the  towel  and  the  apron. 

(3)  Bring  me  the  dishes. 

If  you  think  over  these  sentences,  you  will 
Hotice  that  a  and  an  are  used  in  speaking  of  any 
towel  and  apron ;  the  speaker  has  not  a  particulai' 
towel  and  apron  in  mind.  But  when  the  is  put 
before  the  nouns  towel  and  apron  and  dishes,  some 
particular  towel  and  apron  and  dishes  are  in  the 
speaker's  mind. 

A  and  an,  which  are  really  two  foms  of  the  same 
word,  are  called  Indefinite  Articles;  for  when  put 
before  a  noun,  they  show  that  the  noun  is  used  of 
any  one  of  the  things  for  which  it  stands. 

The  is  called  the  Definite  Article,  because  it  is  used 
to  pomt  out  some  particular  object,  or  particular 
number  of  objects. 

2.  Uses  of  a  and  an : 

(1)1  have  an  apple.     (2)  They  discovered  an  heir.    (3)  He 
IS  a  European.     (*)  I  bought  a  hat. 

A  is  used  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant 
sound. 

An  is  used  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  sound. 

3.  Compare  the  following  sentences  without  the 
words  m  brackets,  with  the  sentences  made  by  in- 
sertmg  the  words  in  brackets.     (In  the  latter  case, 
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omit  the  italicised  words.)    Then  tell  the  difference 
in  meaning. 

^*  (3)V^r,TZ"  ^•"^).^^-     (2)  A  black  and  (a)  white  cat. 

J    Gras,  (Iho  grass)  ,s  green.      (4)  Bring  me  a  (the)  book 
(5)  A  man    The  „,a„)  called  to  see  you.*"     (6)  He  haTTai 

4.  Study  the  following  sentences: 

(1)  Few  have  arrived.    (2)  A  few  have  arrived      (3^  T  ittU 
money  was  sent  hi,n.     (4)  A  httle  ^oney  was  tent  hii     "'* 

froll;  l^r  "'"?  ^'^^''  •^'"''  '^^°^^«  tl^«  Cleaning 
from  not  mamj  to  50/.,,.     ^,  ^hen  used  before  litth 

changes  the  meaning  from  not  much  to  s<me  ' 


THK   OLD   BOAT 

Iheie  was  a  black  barge,  or  sonic  other  kind  of  old  boat  not 

sticking  o.t  of  ,t  tor  u.  chimney  and  smoking  very  cosilv  hut 
nothin,  ol.e  u,  the  way  of  a  dwelling  that  was   LbJe ^  me    « 
This  pr       J  to  U  the  house  that  I  was  looking  fo 
If  It  had  been  Aladdin's  palace,  I  suppose  I  could  not  have 
been  more  charmed  with  the  idea  of  living  in  it      Thl« 
a  delightful  door  cut  in  the  side,  and    tV^  roof^    n  a3 

t  :LTtT^  "'"'^^^  •"  ''  '   '^'  "-  -ndlrfufchal  of  :o 
t  was,  that  It  was  a  real  boat  which  had  no  doubt  been  u^n 

he  water  hundreds  of  times,  and  which  had  neverTlnT 
to  me_     If  It  had  ever  been  meant  to  be  lived  in.  I  mieht  hav^ 

^TmeantT'"'  "  ^-r^-*'  -  lonely ;  but  ne'fha  Lg 
been  meant  for  any  such  use,  it  became  a  perfect  abode. 


-Jill 
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ft  wan  lK>«.,tifully  clcu.   ir.si.lo.  and  an  tidy  a.  poHsible. 
Ihero  WHS  a  tab!..,  and  a  Dut.l.  H.Kk,  and  a  .-lu-Ht  of  drawers. 
Hnd   o„   i\u.rh..t  of  .Iraw.-rs   tl.o.v   was   a   t.a-tray   with   a 
•..pa.nt„.K  on  .1  of  a  lady  with  a  parasol,  taking  a  walk  with  a 
.mhtary-looku.K  .h.ld  who  was  trundling  a  hoop.     The  tray 
was  kopt    ron.  tund.ling  down,  by  a  Bible ;  and  the  tray,  if  it 
had  tumbled  down,  would  have  smashed  a  quantity  of  cups 
and  saucers  an.i  a  teapot  that  were  grouped  around  the  book. 
"'?        7    T  ;*   ^»'^'><.   were  son.e  co.nmon   coloured   pictures, 
flamed  an.l  gla.e,l,  of  scripture  subjects,  such  as  I  liave  never 
set'n  since  in  the  hands  of  pilars,  without  seeing  the  whole 
.nter,or  of  the  quaint  house,  at  one  view.      Abrfha.n  inZ 
goin.  to  sacnhce  Isaac  in  blue,  and  Daniel  in  yellow  cast  into 
.«.  a  den  of  green  hons,  were  the  n.ost  pronune-nt  of  these     Over 
the  mantel-shelf,  was  a  picture  of  a  sailing  vessel,  with  a  real 
l.ttle  woo<len  stern  stuck  on  to  it;    a  work  of  art,  which  I 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  thin-s  that  the 
worl.l  could  ailord.     There  were  son.e  h.>oks  in  the'  blal  s  o 
3.  the  ceding,  the  use  of  which  I  di.l  not  then  understand  ;  and 
some  lockers  and  boxes,  which  served  for  chairs. 

—  Dicktim'  "David  Copperfidd." 

XI 

1.  Make  a  plan  or  outline  of  the  above  description  ;  then 
write  a  description  from  your  plan. 

2.  Describe  your  school  house  or  your  church  on  Sundav 
'"'"•ning  (I)  from  without  and  (2)  from  within.  ^ 

3  Describe  son.e  room  you  particularly  like,  so  that  your 
reader.may  understand  why  you  like  it 

4  Describe  a  sitting  room.  (1)  Why,  at  first  glance,  it 
seems  pleasant  and  attractive.  (2)  Fireplace.  (3)  fiksy 
chaus  (4)rhetable.  (o)  The  bookcase.  (6)  Tie  ^y 
nook.     (0  The  pictures  on  the  walls.  ^ 

5.   Describe  a  kitclien,  a  carpenter's  or  a  blacksmith's  shop 

Reader  n  lOi.  "f  ^''"'"  P'^'-^^'-^P^^  ^^  "  Ikbomi "  (Third 
neadei  p.  104),  close  your  book,  and  describe  what  you 
would  have  seen  if  yuu  had  been  looking  on.  ^ 
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NUMBEK 

1.  Coiisicler  tlio  followiii^^  pj.i.s  of  wonls 


boy 
Ikjv.s 


box 
b'jxes 


ox 
oxen 


lootll 
teetli 


The  first  word  of  oadi  ..air  .uj^^^rests  a  single 
object;  tlie  second  word  suj-^.'sts  ,uoro  than  oL. 

2  A  difference  in  the  form  of  a  word  to  show  whether  it 
stands  for  one  object  or  moVe  than  one  is  called  Number. 

3.  The  form  of  a  word  that  denotes  one  object  is 
called  the  Singular  Number. 

4.  The  form  of  a  word  that  denotes  more  than 
one  object  is  calhvl  tUo  Plural  Number. 

5.  Write  the  plu,,!  of  cat,  horse, pomi,  hash,  tree, 
prince,  fox,  hoc,  kiss. 

^Make  a  list  of  other  words  in  the  singidar  and 

You  will  notice  that  the  plural  of  most  nouns  is 
formed  by  adding  s  or  es  to  the  singular. 

_    6.  Some  words  have  otlu-r  changes  in  the  pkiral 
in  addition  to  adding  5  or  es. 

Jiotice  fly,  flies;    hxdy,   ladies:   writ."  .iown   the  plural  of 
otiier  words  you  can  think  of  ending  in  //. 

^oti^^le^,  leaves -,  knife,  knives^  write  down  in  the  sin- 
gular  and  plural,  other  words  ending  in /or  ye. 


it 
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■! 


^^:^r """ '"""  "'•"  """^  '^'^^  »••  -  "-^r  *. 

/oo/,  /00//J,  louse,  self,  yourself.  ' 

Write  the  plurals  of  the  following- 

thene  rules  fo/;ou3er     Si  t7'  ''"/'"^'  '"^"^^  ^"'""  «' 
the  proper  form'  0^1;  one"       '  ^''''  '""^^"'  "  '^  ^«^ 

a  Change  so  as  to  speak  of  more  than  one : 

slowll'^af  ThT-    ^'^  '''?  T"  ^^ •^••''•^-    <3)  The  ox  walk, 
siowly.     (4)  The  fox  runs.     (5)  The  goose  gabbles. 

9.  Change  so  as  to  speak  of  one : 

(1)    The  laflieN  are  lal-,#»        /o\    i?ij„         •. 
/<l\  n^  .«  .  '    '    *"®8  wa'k  on  the  wall* 

(3)^D^^rru„sw.ftly.       (4)  Mice  fear  cats.       (5)  The  ;ts 

10.  Some  pronouns  and  a  few  adjectives  have 
singular  and  plural  foi-ms,  for  example : 

I.  we;  he,  they;  this,  these;  that,  those,  etc. 

II 

JOHN 

John  i,  my  pet  dog.     He  m  .  foot  and  .  halt  hi.h  -ijl 

"hthrthS:  'T  "■'  t ""'  *"«  "■«  top  of  *^ 

»ork  to  do  .„H  kV  °°'  °  """^  P*'-     Twice  .  day  he  h.^ 

.feSea'jhfcorhlrhelC     Sr^rf  '™"'"*  ■» 
when  ,.the.  ...  ..^.I^it,,  ^^^^f^,^^' 


"^rrii"^' r-''4Twr:, 
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At  meal-time,  John  .sitn  on  his  Jn,.,l  !«««  and  he«M  for  foorl 
He  u  also  a  clever  catcher.  h„t  inHtea<l  cff  returS   he  bS  ' 

mm.     When  a  thunderntonn  i,  coming  on  he  H... .  „  /  i     u 

th: t*;  ";"'■:'  "r '"'  "'■-"•  »^'"  -i^hM  .,.:;', t '° 

In  H    '"J,""""'"  "  «  ">in){  lh.t  J„lm  doo,  ,„„  like 

Xrtir""'"^"'""""''-"""  ■'••■■■ « On./,!:" 

John  is  still  young-only  two  yoHrs  old    hm.I    f   ».  i 

many  useful  and  happy, J.,  ye/hefoJl'  '"'  '"' 


.N 


rir 

J.^ study  the   description    of    '.John"  and    ..p^uce   it 

2.  Tell  about  ym,r  dog  and  what  h,  can  do. 

3.  Te  1  about  the  Black  Prince,  or  Joan  of  Arc. 

5    ^"^.  *  «"'"P««'««n  o".  "What  I  saw  at  the  Circus  » 

7    SiL"72r"'^^''"  ''"'  '^  "P*'"'^  *he  afternoon. 
peL'I'rrt^lr''^   ^^   -   inte«.ting-Wking 

9.  Describe  Santa  Clau..  or  Robinson  Crusoe. 

IV 

GENDER 

1.  Study  the  following  sentences  : 

(1)  My  hrother  is  ill.     ^2)  Mv  «i«/«.  ,•=  ,     -l- 
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h  It 
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In  these  sentences  tlio  words  brother  and  he  refer 

o  an  indiVKlual  of  the  .,ale  sex;  the  words  .72 
and  she  refer  to  one  of  ihe  female  sex. 
^ouns  and  pronouns  tliat  name  males  are  said 

o  be  of  the  Masculine  gender;    those   that   name 
females  are  of  the  Feminine  gender. 

Some  nouns  are  used  either  for  males  or  for 
females;  such  as  child,  parent,  cousin  Sul 
names  are  said  to  ho  of  the  Common  gender. 

2.  How  the  gender  of  nouns  is  shown  : 

(I)   By  different  words,  as  boy,  yirJ ;  man,  ..oman. 
servant,  maiLerrant.  '  ^"^'^"^'  '^'■'""''    ^^■ 

femhHnr  ;^!:%;'"''^-^^l^«"^^i"-^'  form-mascuHne  or 
te minine-of  the  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the 
following  sentences: 

(1)  The  boy  spoke  to  the  mastpi-        ^)\  Ti     i- 
the  man        H^M.,  "'«^  mastei.       (-')  The  hon  sprang  at 

cue  man.       (-J)  My  aunt  bought  a  .'oose       a^  M,- ,.;. 
the   kirifT        /-,\    ti       i    i       •  ,         f^"^"^-       (*)   My  niooe  saw 
uu    king.      (.))    Tho   lad    wishes   to  be  an  actor       ^5.    Tl,o 
gentleman  proved  himself  a  hero       (7)    TuA    \    ^   \       "" 
tif'.T       i'<\  TL  ,  ^   '    ^'"-  ''"nt'r  shot  a 

i^'J^'i-       (<^)   J  lie  czar  met  the  duke        l()\  Tlw.  i    -i  , 

the  landlady.  ^   '   ^^^'^  ^^'^Jc  «Poke  to 


'     I 


HOW    WK    >iAr)K    A    SWI\f{ 

FtdlV^f  ^'7'"'^ '"''■■''"''  ^  '"^^'  '^™  wanting  a  swing 
Fatl,.,.  w,M    oo  busy  to  n.ake  it,  and,  besides,  he  said  he  d.d 
n..t  know  where  to  find  a  suitable  rope      When  the  hnl^ 
came.  I  thought  I  might  n.ake  one  myself  ^''''^'^' 


GENDER  ^ 

tree  in  the  o,cha,-cl,  c\m\^,Un,^  T .     ,  ^  "  'f^'  "PI^''- 

«cu..iy  to  a  *„„«  b™„x  o^r ;;:"  t  r^if  """''"^^ 

»  Mat,     Almost  everv  possible  nl™  '"  ""'  '"  «<■' 

found  the  right  kind' 7w  j'"  w^' !,r'""'  •"'"""'■'» 
complete.  "^  ^'"'^  ""i"  s^^^ing  was 

might  not  be  perfect  v     -,1      u    "*'  ^^'■^"''  ^'"-^^  ^'"^  ^-"'g 
that,  as  neither  of  u,  is  heavv   H  ^"""^  '''"'«'  ^"'' 

^kingdow.  n.z^ZL^;zztTiJ'' 

off  some  branches  which  were  in  the  JJ  ""^  "'' 

Boi^^tmr  t:r  ^^r  r"^''^  ^""^' '-  ^"- 

spend  many  hours  in  the  shade  oh!     H  "  T  ^'^""''  ^^'^ 
times  swinging  by  turns  ani  .        !•  ^^  ^Wle-tree,  sonu- 

other  ways  ^  '    ""^  ^"'°«times  amusing  ourselves  in 


VI 

1.   Reproduce  orally,  «  How  we  made  a  swing  " 
-.   VI;  nte  a  composition  on  "  How  T  made  a  cake  ' 
3.   Give  du-ections  for  playing  baseball. 
I.   led  how  potatoes  are  raised. 

5.  Explain  how  maple  sugar  is  made. 

b.  How  to  play  hop-scotch. 

7.   How  to  make  a  kite. 

^.   Tell  how  to  play  cnnjuet. 

J>.  How  a  horse  is  shod. 

10.  How  to  play  your  favourite  game. 

11.  How  a  house  is  built. 
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II 


VII 
WORDS  THAT  ASSERT 

1.  Study  the  sentences  which  follow : 

Birds  fly.         Boys  play.         Soldiers  march. 

In  these  sentences  the  predicate  consists  of  but  a 
single  word  This  word  tells  something  about  the 
subjects  and  is  called  a  verb. 

««Lm  ""''^  '"  *  "'""^  "^^  "*^*^  *^  ^««io^  about 
something. 

3.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  verbs : 

hou2s  ^m' Tr  T"  '''  "^°"-    (-)  ^*'^"<«"  — 

nouses.     (3)  The  picture on  the  wall.     (4)  Arthur 

to  the  post  office.     (5)  The  bird  —  over  /hi  mountin"" 

asterisk  ''°*'''''''  """^^  '^'  ^""^™^  ^^^^s 

o^'^'^t'  ^"'  "^'  '"^'  '"^"'  '""^^'  '■"-'  ^^-«' 
lowin^'^'''*  ''''*  *^^  "''""''  ^""^    ''^""^^  "'  *^^  ^^1- 

(1)  Apples  grow  on  tre.«.      (2)  There  is  dust  on  the  chair 

i'r  7m  J  :"  '"^  f  ^""^.    <^)  ^'h^  ^-'  thanked  the 
stranger,     (o)  John  spoke  to  my  brother. 

6.  Instead  of  a  single  word,  two  or  more  words 
are,  sometimes,  used  to  make  an  assertion.  Such 
a  group  of  words  is  called  a  Verb  Phrnse. 

(1)  You  may  go.     (2)  John  has  finished  his  lessons. 
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WORDS  THAT   ASSKRT  35 

Ja    T1^   ^'f  *«^^««    "«ing    r?o,    wmyy,    can,    wiJl 
phrases       ""'       ""      '  ^'''^''  ""^  '^'  *^  ^"^"^  ^^'^ 

VIII 

OUR    SQUIRHKL 

When  Bennio  first  came,  wo  were  ,nuch  surprise.!,  for  we 
had  never  seen  a  squirrel  near  our  garden  before.  We  were 
all  the  more  pleased  on  that  account,  and  put  hickory  nute 
on  the  fence  in  hopes  that  he  might  stay.  L  wafteclTil  we 
had  gone  son.e  distance  aw.y,  th.n  he  cautiously  v-enurld  « 
towards  the  nuts  vv^th  a  little  run,  stopped,  looked  around 
and  gave  a  chuj  ;  then  another  short  run  and  another  chip 
A    last,  when  he  had   cou,e  pretty  near  the  nuts,  he  made 

iLlrtrnr^'  ^-^^-^ '-''''  ^^^  -'^^  ^^  --^  ^^^ 

lie  appreciated  our  kindness,  for  present! v  v.x-  found  that" 
he  had  made  his  quarters  under  our  roof.  He  !.ad  discover^ 
some  cranny  which  gave  him  adnnttance  under  the  raZIa^ 
the  freedom  of  the  attic.  The  first  notice  we  had  of  his  tak'n^ 
possession,  w-as  one  night  after  n.y  brothers  ha,l  stowed  awafia 
«ome  nuts  m  the  attic.  We  heard  a  great  pattering  up  there! 
and  the  boys,  soon  guessing  wl,at  was  the  matter,  went  up  and 
carefully  covered  the  box  of  nuts.  Next  morning  they  f^u  d 
that  Benme  had  made  a  hole  in  it.  ^ 

Many  a  night,  afterwards,  ,lid  we  hear  him,  when  we  had  20 
gone  to  bed    n.aking   ...Id   noises,   so  that  oLe  might  ha^ 
hought  the  house  was  haunted   or  tliat  tliere  were  robber! 
Indden  under  the  roof.     Though  ho  <!id  .so„.e  misch  Jf,  mothe 
saad  she  would  .a.her  have  hin.  than  the  rats.      Som;how  he 
frightened  all  the  rats  out  of  the  house.  2." 

We  had  an  old  grey  cat  who  did  .nothing  but  sleep  in  the   ' 
«un  besuie  the   house.      Whenever  Bennie  saw  her,' he  Z 
sure  to  come  down,  sit  up   .,„   his   hind   leys  near  her  and 
chirp  as  much  as  to  say,  "I^,ok  liow  far  I  have  e„r„e  '    CaNh 

me  if  you  can!"    The  old  r-.^  -va-  to^  .H  v.   f  " 

-'  -^^"  '"V   'Vaa  too  %vi5e  to  icy.     naam 
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\i, 


;;::^l.;:;^,r"  ''^'' "'''  ^^"^" ''  '""•^^"' '-"'  ^^'•"  ^^^^ 

At  last  Bennie  disappourorl.      Wlu-tl,,.,.  it  was  tl.at  I.o  cot 

tu-oH  of  housoH  and  went  back  to  th.  woo.ls,  o.-  tl.     ij     £ 

..<  ■  cut  ,-u„  t  Inn.    .-..  ,,..  not  know.      But  fo,-  n.any    IZ 

:;/,;'"■  '"'  ^""••'  '"«  ^'---f"'  ^•'-♦to,.,  o..  .seen  In.  bus.wt 
whi.kmy  away  as  we  suddenly  open  the  door.  ^ 

IX 

a    Road  the  .story  of  «  Bergetta  "  (Third   B^uler,  p    146)' • 
ake  a  plan  of  the  sto,-y  ;  close  the  book  and  write  the  storv 

;::ha:rh£"-  '' '-'  -^  -p-^-  -^^^^  -  ^^ 

X 

CASE   FORMS 

1.  We  have  already  learned  that  most  nouns 
and  pronouns  undergo  a  change  in  form  to  show  a 
dji^erenee  m  A  un.]>er.  They  undergo  still  another 
change  m  t.rn,.  wliioh  we  shall  now  examine. 

2.  Study  the  following  sentences : 

(1)  Thoanny,/-M.  Ai.,  .-on  .  ^.-eat  victorv.      (2)  The 
Aim/i,  army  won  a  g.-.-at  victo.y.  " 

Both  Of  these  sentences  tell  us   to  whom   the 

T'l  .  T''^'  ^'"^  ^^'^  ''^''  apostrophe  and  s  ('s) 
added  to  the  no;m  King  shows  the  same  relation  ai 
the  uord  0/  Tins  possessive  relation  is  the  only 
.•elation  which  is  shown  by  a  change  in  the  form  of 
^ouns,  and  this  change  in  form  is  Called  cLe 


CASE  FORMS 


fi7 


to  show  Its  relation  to  other  words  in  a  sentence. 

4    ms  possessive  form  of  nouns  varies  a   little 
with  diffeiont  words : 

(1)  John's  hooks.     (2)   Hoys- huts.      (.{)  Mens  coats. 

It  will  be  seen  that : 

(a)  Nouns  in  tho  sinfjiilar  add  _'^ 

(6)   Nouns  in  the  phnal  ending  in  .i.  ad.l  '  only 

Jo)^Nouns  n,  the  p,u..al   not  ending  in   .  oj'an   .   sound 

5  Sometimes  in  onlor  to  avoi<l  an  awkward 
combination  of  hissin<,.  sounds,  nouns  in  th.  sin- 
gular ending  in  s  or  an  .  sound  a,ld  tho  '  only. 

The  princess'  estate.  Fo,.  c.nscience'  sake. 

t).  Form  the  po.ssessive  ease  of  the  following: 
James,  ladies,  n.ice,  ox,  father-in-law,  Alfred  the  Great. 
7.  While  the  noun  has  but  two  case-forms  for 
t^bee^case-torms  in  th.  shigular  and  three  in  the 

J>'ny,  M,e;   -e,our,us:he,his,  Inm:,  hey,  <  heir,  them. 

These   forms    are    termed    the    Nominative,   the 
Possessive,  and  the  Objective. 
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1^" 


I 


1.  Exuiiiine  the  picture  opi)osite: 


what  J\    T  -u         '\  ^"'*"''^'  ^     (->  'r«"  ««  -♦-•'  ««  y-  -^n 
"/"''  -'t  o    v,Il,-v,«  this  is.      (.3)   T.S  thoro  anythin/i,.  ^ 
Pjcture  to  shou-   th,-    h.,si„o.ss   i„    which    the   peopIo^,f  this 
MlH,e  aro  e„,a.ecn      (i)    What  time  of  yoa^  i  J      5 
What  timoof  (lay?  '  ^^1 

2  AVrifo  a  des^iiptum  of  the  row  of  Imusos,  the 
beach,  the  bay,  and  any  other  features  of  the 
picture.     Indicate  the  tiuio  of  day  and  the  season. 

^i.  Write  a  description  of  the  life  of  a  fisherman. 

4.  Uescril)e  a  suw-mill,  or  a  flour-mill 

o.  Describe  your  walk  from  the  school  house  to 
your  liome,  or  some  other  familiar  walk 

fnll'v'^'j'rf  ^  thunder-storm  you  see,  noti.-e  care- 
tuIlN  what  happens  and  what  changes  ocur  in  the 
appea,-ance  of  things.    Then  w.ite  an  account  of  it. 

thcl'st.^';:  "';;^i;"'""^-  *^^  «^-"'-  c^)  tj-  ru.t  .sign.  ,.£ 

tno   St..  in.      (3)  Iho  aj^poaranco   ,.f  the   sky  as  the   storm 
app.oaohes.     (I)  The  thuncK..  the  Ii.htni,,,/the  nsin,  itl 
the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  trees.      (5)  The  appear 
ance  of  a  lake  if  thee  is  one  in  vie...     (Bl^T^,.       tZ     f 
men  •uul  an.n.Is  as  in.luencd  l,y  the  suj.     (7,  Tel^ 
and  the  .tonn  :a  its  height.      (S)   The  ...1  of  the  stonn 

7.  Tell  in  your  own  wo,-ds  the  story  of  Black 
Beauty  (Third  Ilead.M-,  p.  laS).  ^ 

8.  R,.Md  J.M-0  ITS,  Third  Reader,  then  describe 
the  pu-huc  on  page  17(>  s.,  us  to  bring  it  clearly 
beto)-e  the  mind.  ^ 
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Write  a  mouse's  account  of  its 


owu  life. 
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CHAFTEK  IV 
T 

THE   ADVERB 

1.  Coushler  lli"  follo\vinj<  HcutHHrt's  : 

(1)  The  lK>y  runs  swiftly.  (.')  Th«  hoy  luii-,  rerif  swiftly. 
(3)  TIm«  lK)y  is  vffif  i,i!l. 

In  seiitenco  1,  the  word  stnflhi  adds  Homctliiu^ 
to  the  moaning  of  llio  verb  runs. 

In  sentence  2,  the  word  rrnj  ehaugtis  somewhat  oi- 
adds  something  to  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  siviflhj. 

In  sentence  3,  the  word  very  adds  sometliiug  to 
the  meaning;  of  tlie  udjecti\e  tall. 

A  word  wliieh  clianges  or  adds  to  llie  meaning  of 
another,  is  said  to  modiftf  the  otliei-. 

2.  A  word  that  modifies  the  meaning  of  a  verb,  or  an 
adjective,  or  an  adverb,  is  called  an  Adverb. 

3.  Join  adverbs  to  the  verl)s,  adjectives,  or 
adverbs  in  the  following  sentences: 

(1)  The  man  laughed        ~.      (2)  Th.>  .loctof  ,m1|,.,1 .. 

(3)  The  boy  slept .     (l)   He  will  come      -  .      (5)  .|„hn 

•8  "*^'>-      Cj)  Harry   is  discouiage<i.       (7)  John 

writes  carefully.       (S)   Do  not  go  far. 

4.  Make  sentences  in  which  the  following  words 
shall  be  used  as  adverbs  : 

Here,  now,  not,  certainly,  once,  often,  raitly,  enough, 
when,   where,  quickly,   .soon,   there. 
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"».    8«'].M-t   \\w  adverbs  on   some  page  of   v,>ur 
Keader. 

6.  Poiut  out  the  adverbs  in  the  following,  and 
tell  whieh  words  they  modify  : 

JJl  ^^of  .Ir'"^'  *"  ^'"  *'°^''-      (-)  J'^"^^^  ^rit^s  too 
rapidly.     (.3)  The  st.va.n  is  ^e.y  deep  he.-o.      (4)  She  sings 

ery   well    Huloed.       (5)    You     will    nev.r    see    ln,„    a.ail 

(6)  Do  not  speak  quite  so  fast.      (7)   Ho  comes  in  very  often. 

II 

PHRASES 

1.  (1)  Geese  walk  awkwardly. 

Geese  walk-  in  an  awkward  tvay. 
(2)  Northern  winds  arc  usually  cold. 

Winds /row  the  noi-th  are  usually  cold. 

Examine  each  of  these  pairs  of  sentences.     In 
the  first  pair  (urlwardli)  and  in  an  awkward  ivay 
serve  exactly  the  same  purpose.     So  in  the  second 
from  the  north  adds  to  the  meaning  of  winds,  exactly 
what  northern  adds. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  such  a  word  as  awkwardly 
IS  called  an  adverb ;  and  such  a  word  as  northern  is 
called  an  adjective. 

The  w^ork  of  an  adverb  in  modifying  a  verb 
adjective,  or  adverb,  may  be  done  by  a  group  of 
several  words.  Such  a  group  is  called  an  Adverb 
Phrase. 

In  like  manner  when  a  group  of  words  does  the 
work  in  a  sentence  of  an  adjective,  the  group  is 
(-■;dli\l  an  Adjective  Phrase. 
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2.  Othei-  exaniple.s  of  adjective'  plu-ases: 


(1)  F(>ins  are  plants  without  jlowevs.  (li)  That  tree  on  the 
hill  is  an  oak. 

3.  Other  examples  of  adverb  i)lirase.s  : 

(1)  He  was  taller  hin  aye.     (2)  John  stood  by  the  tree. 

4.  Select  the  adjective  and  the  adverb  phrases  iu 
the  following  senteuces  aud  tell  what  word  each 
modifies : 

(1)  The  frame  of  that  picture  is  too  wide.  (2)  I  saw  the 
man  standing  by  tlie  road.  (3)  The  mill  is  run  by  steam. 
(4)  A  basket  of  fruit  stood  on  the  table.  (.'))  He  walked 
along  the  beach.  (6)  The  robin  built  its  nest  in  un  apple 
tree.  (7)  The  average  age  of  college  students  is  nine- 
teen. (8)  Pins  were  first  made  by  machinery  in  America, 
in  1835. 

5.  Select  the  adjective  and  adverl)  phrases  on 
a  page  of  your  Reader.  Tell  whieh  word  each 
modifies. 

Ill 

A    WONDERFUL    ANIMAL 

T  often  spend  my  summoi-  holidays  at  my  grandmother's  in 
the  country.  She  lives  in  a  farm-house  which,  along  with  an 
old  barn,  stands  hidden  among  the  trees.  The  farm  itself 
is  rented  to  a  neighbour,  so  that  there  is  very  little  going  on 
about  the  quiet  old  house;  in  the  afternoons  especially,  5 
there  is  nothing  stirring  except  such  things  as  birds  and 
insects  and  leaves.  Often  this  stillness  makes  me  feel  lonely 
and  rather  sad ;  but  yet  I  like  it,  because  I  can  watol, 
closely  the  birds  and  squirrels  who,  when  everything  is  quiet, 
.seem  to  have  no  fear  of  me. 
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One  afternoon,  as  I  sat  on  the  doorstep,  I  was  astonished 
to  see  a  beautiful  animal  such  as  I  had  never  set  eyes  on 
before,  walking  noiselessly  in  froi.t  of  me  towards  the  barn. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  dog.  Its  fur  was  longish,  of 
15  a  glossy  black  with  large  white  markings.  From  the  white 
pa:  lj  on  its  forehead,  a  beautiful  white  stripe  extended  on 
eacli  side  of  the  back  bone  as  far  as  the  tail.  The  tail  itself 
was  very  handsome,  long  and  bushy,  and  held  upright.  The 
mysterious  animal  stole  across  the  yard  with  a  curious,  softly- 
20  padding  step,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness  of  the  open 
barn-door. 

What  could  it  be  ?  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  made  a 
discovery  of  some  rare  and  curious  beast.  Seeing  the  farmer 
at  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  I  ran  to  tell  hiin  of  my 
25  wonderful  experience.  As  he  Iistene<l  to  my  description,  a 
grim  sort  of  smile  came  over  his  face.  "  Now  I  know,"  he 
said,  "  why  my  chickens  are  missing.  You  just  show  me 
where  that  animal  went." 

He  spoke  not  another  word,  but  as  we  came  near  the  barn, 
30  took  up  a  piece  of  scantling  which  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  his  jaws  seemed  to  set  together.  "Sonny,"  he  said, 
"you  had  better  stop  here."  Then  he,  too,  disappeared 
through  the  barn-door.  Presently  I  heard  a  pounding  noise  ; 
at  the  same  moment  a  most  fearful  and  sickening  stench' 
35  greeted  my  nostrils.  Out  came  the  farmer  ;  "  It's  safe  for 
you  to  go  in  now,  if  you  want  to,  and  have  a  look  at  your 
skunk."  At  the  word  "skunk,"  I  felt  as  if  all  the  poetry 
and  romance  with  which  the  little  animal  had  seemed  to  me 
surrounded,  had  utterly  vanished. 

1.  Jt -produce  orally  the  story,  "A  Wonderful 
Animal." 

2.  Write  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

(1)  Where  did  the  incident  take  place  ?  (2)  When  (season 
and  hour)  did  the  incident  take  place  ?  (3)  What  characters 
are  introduced  ?     (4)  Tell  the  story. 
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3.  Describe  some  incident  within  your  own  ex- 
perience, introducing  place,  time,  an<l  characters 
into  your  description. 

IV 

THE  PREPOSITION 
1.  Read  the  following  sentences  : 

(1)  The  boy  stood  on  the  deck.  (J)  Tlit;  man  sat  in  the 
boat.     (3)   He  ran  dotcn  the  street. 

Now  read  the  sentences,  omitting  the  italicised 
words.  You  find  tiiat  the  sense  is  incomi>lcte.  It 
is  not  clear  what  tha  deck  has  to  do  with  stood,  or 
the  boat  with  sat.  When  the  omitted  words  are 
supplied  this  is  made  clear;  you  see  the  relation  or 
connection  of  the  words  italicised  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.  These  words  that  show  how  stood 
and  deck,  sat  and  boat,  ran  an  i  street  are  related, 
are  called  Prepositions. 

2.  Select  the  prepositions  in  the  following  sen- 
tences and  tell  what  they  connect: 

(1)  T!-'i  book  lies  on  the  desk.  (2)  The  book  lies  under 
the  desk.  (,3)  The  book  lies  beside  the  desk.  (4)  The  broken 
pencil  lay  on  the  Hoor.  (5)  The  "  of  the  house  is  made  of 
.shingles.  (6)  The  house  on  tlie  i.ill  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
(7)  The  jjrice  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.  (8)  The  door  was 
broken  by  the  stuflents.      (9)  Whom  are  you  speaking  to  ? 

3.  A  preposition  is  a  word  placed  before  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun to  show  its  relation  to  some  other  word. 

4.  Fill  the  blanks  with  suitable  prepositions : 

(1)  He  spoke  his  wealth.       (2)  He  quarreled  
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lu.  neighLour.      (, J)   He  boasted h;    'naming.     ( ^)   \  fed 

grHteful       -  you this  kind  act.       (5)   1  dmu^vd   the 

parlour  -  a    .stu.ly.       ((>)   He    juu.ped the   horse. 

(0   He  walked  the  room  and   remained  it. 
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V 

1.  Listen  to  your  teacher  reading  Brownin'^'s 
poem  al>out  "  Tlie  Pied  Piper  of  Hanielin,"  and 
then  tell  iho  story  of  the  Piper  to  tlie  ehiss. 

Road  tlie  knowing  shoi-t  prose  account  of  the 
Pied  Piper  : 

THK    PIKl)    PIPKH    OF    H.VMKLI.V 

I^^ng,   long  ago  in  the  town  ..f   Hunielin,   in    Brunswick 
there  wa.s  a  terrible  plague  of  rats.      They  .swarmed  every- 
where;    they  ate  everything.      They  killed  the   cats;    thev 
tought  the  dogs  ;  they  bit  the  babies. 
5      The  citizens  fin.ling  all  their  efforts  against  the.se  creatures 
vain,    hastened    in   a    body   to   the   Town    ..ill   and    angrily 
demanded  that  the  Mayor  and  Council   should  come   to  the 
rescue.      In   vain  these  worthies  racked  their  brains ;    even 
the  Mayor  himself  had  nothing  to  su-gest. 
10      Just  as  tluy  were  reduced  to  utter  despair,  there  sn.ldrnly 
stepp..d  before  them  tlu,  oddest  figure  in  the  world,-a  piper 
tall  au<   thin,  with  twinkling  eyes,  and  long  coat  to  the  heels 
ha  f  red,  half  yellow.      ••  T  .an   ri.l  your  town  of  rats,  if  you 
will  give  me  ..ne  tl.ousa.ul  guilders."     One  !  they  would  gl^Iy 
ishave  given  hi  Ml  y;/?_y  thousand! 

Out  stepped  tiie  Piper  smiling  and  put  his  instrument  to 
Jus  hps.  As  the  first  notes  rose  on  the  ai.-,  there  was  heai<l 
a  distant  muttering  and  rumbling,  which  grew  louoer  and 
louder  as  from  every  side  the  rats  came  Hu-ambling  ov.r  one 
2oanot!..er  in  their  haste.  Black  rats  a.id  brown  rats,  g.^at 
rats  and  small  rats,  old  rats  and  young  rats  flocked  by  dozens 
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after  tho  Piper.  The  Piper  .•..ivM.i.-e.l,  tl,-  ruts  followed  t}.e 
muMie.  lie  led  them  ,,n  to  th,.  ,iv,T  W.-mt,  int..  uliieh  ,.11 
plunged  and  perished. 

Tiie  good  town  of  Hamelin  was  full  of  joy  that  day;  t]ie25 
people  rang  the  bells  till  the  steeph  s  rocked.'  Yet  when  the 
Piper  eame  for  his  puy,  tiie  Mayor  and  Council  drew  a  long 
faee.  Wouldn't  the  Piper  take  fifty  guilder.s  ^  "No,"  he 
crie<l,  they  nnist  pay  him  his  full  wages  ur  they  would  I'cpent. 
''How,"  said  the  Mayor,  "do  ynu  threaten  us,  insolentso 
fellow?     Begone,  and  (lo  your  worst.' 

Again  the  Piper  st.-pped  into  thr  street,  and  put  hi.s 
instrument  to  his  lips.  Again  the  .swe.-t  notes  rose  on  the 
air;  in  a  moment  on  every  sid.-  was  heard  the  n(,is.>  of 
rustling  and  bustling,  of  the  chattei-ing  of  little  voices  and  the  35 
pattering  of  little  feet  as  from  every  house  the  boys  and  girls 
came  tripping  to  the  Piper. 

In  dumb  astonishment  the  Mayor  an<l  Council  ga/cd  at  the 
children  as  they  followed  the  Piper's  steps.  Hut  what  were 
their  feelings  when  the  Piper  took  the  road  to  the  riv..r!40 
Suddenly,  he  turned  towards  the  Koppelberg  hill.  When  he 
reached  it,  there  opened  before  him  a  womiious  portal  in  the 
mountain  side.  The  Piper  i-dvanced,  the  children  followed. 
As  the  last  of  the  proeessi(jn  enteied,  th<>  mountain  closed  as 
before;  and  never  again  were  the  little  ones  s,cn  in  the  45 
streets  or  homes  of  Hanielin  city. 
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2.  Ill  a  similar  way  tell  nud  write  the  followiiij^ 
stories : 

(1)  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.  (J)  Dick  Whittington. 
(3)  The  White  Ship.  (4)  Story  of  Aladdin.  (.j)"The 
Discovery  of  America.  (6)  The  Life  of  Froiitmac.  (7)  The 
Life  of  King  Alfred.  (8)  The  Stoiv  oF  ('k-.^us.  (9)  Tlmmjis 
a  Becket.  (10)  Saul  and  David.  (\  i )  Th-  Story  of  Samuel 
(12)  The  Story  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
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read  u,  l.U.,atu.e.  lu.tory.  j,'..og,,.,,.l,y  «,..l  ..atnn-stndy,  etc. 

VII 
THE  CONJUNCTION 

1.  Coinpuiv  the  s»Mit..iH.,'s  i,,  ,,i(.li  <,f  th,.  roII„wi„e 
groups :  * 

('«)  (I)  Tl.o  St.  Lawroiioo  is  a  beautiful  luer 

ioj  mV  "'"'  ^'"'^  '^  ''  '^"'^•'''''  '^'t''  •'^'"•"J^- 
(.5)   Ihe  St.  LawnwK-e  is  a  beautiful  river,  «W  at  one 
}'.irt  It  IS  studded  with  ishuids. 
(i)    (1)   Speech  is  silver. 
(-)  Silence  is  ^'oiden. 
(3)  Speech  is  sih.,-  /,>,f  silence  is  -olden. 

(c)  (I)  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea. 

(2)  The  sea  is  not  full. 

(3)  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  ^et  the  sea  is  not  full. 

(d)  (I)  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters. 

(2)  Thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days 

(3)  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  y^r  thou  shalt  find 

it  after  many  days. 

In  each  of  the  groups,  the  first  two  sentences  are 
joined  into  one  by  the  insertion  of  the  italicised 
worcis.     These  joining  words  are  called  Conjunctions. 

2.  Sometimes  the  two  sentences  may  be  shortened 
when  they  are  joined  in  this  way,  for  example : 

(a)     (1)  John  is  at  school. 

(2)  James  is  at  sch(K)l. 

(3)  John  and  James  ure  at  school, 
(6)     (1)  He  is  a  clever  boy. 

(2)  He  is  an  indolent  boy. 

(3)  He  is  a  clever  hiu  indolent  boy. 
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3.  Other  examples  of  coiijunctions,  or  joining- 
words,  are  italicised  in  llic  i'ojjowint,' : 

(I)  IIo  must  work  t>r  he  will  starve.  (2)  T  liavo  not  lovwj 
tlio  world  nor  the  world  in.\  (.»)  The  wolf  gnvo  a  (  ry.  nnrf  a 
little  l)ird  sang  outsidf.  (I)  Ncodles  huvi,  eyes  hut  cunnot 
8(H).     (5)  They  toil  not  wither  do  they  spin. 

4.  Pick  out  Ww  conjunctions  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  tell  what  they  connect : 

(1)  The  boy  and  girl  apiH-ured  at  the  door.  (2)  Th.-y  are 
poor  but  honest.  (.S)  Slic  must  w('«>p  or  she  will  die.  (\)  It 
was  midnight  on  the  waters,  and  a  st(jrm  was  on  the  deep. 
(5)  I  ran  fast  but  I  missed  my  train.  ((!)  1I(.  may  go 
or  .stay.  (7)  He  bought  a  bushel  of  apples  and  a  peck  of 
potatoes. 

.').  Select  the  conjunctions  on  a  page  of  your 
Reader. 

VIII 
THE  INTERJECTION 

1.  Study  the  following  sentences : 

(1)  Oh\  what  a  terrible  sight !  (2)  And  l„  !  Hen  Adhem's 
name  led  all  the  rest. 

In  these  sentences  "  oh  "  and  "  lo  "  stand  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  and  express  sudden 
or  strong  feeling.  "Words  having  this  use  in  a 
sentence  are  called  Interjections. 

2.  Select  the  interjections  in  the  following : 

(1)  Pshaw!  what  can  I  do?  (2)  Hurrah!  the  circus  is 
coming.  (3)  Hark  !  J  liear  the  sound  of  drums.  (4)  My 
friends  alas  !  all  are  gone. 
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'i  Th(*  infcrjccfioii,  likn  s«'iiteiic«.s  wliidi  oxpresR 
Htronir  fMolini,'  ().;.■•(.  -j:,),  is  usually  t'.)llow(?a  bv  nE 
cxvlamatioii  pnii/f  [!  J. 

IX 

Tlti;     \l.     KNTIHKS    (IK    A    SHir.LINC 

The  groat      ,it,.,,    Mr.    Addis.,,,.    tolU    u      i„    ui    Essay 
of   his    tl,at  o„a.   as  ho  lay  i„   k-,!  snT,I<    i„    ,|,.,.n    reverie 
with  his  eyes  i.ily  fix,  .1  upm,  ;,   f^hlo  l„.sid,    hi,,,,  a  shilhr.n 
whirl,  was  ly.ny  thoiv  ......  „,,  .,„  its  edg..  and  add-essed  l,i„" 

5m  soft,  KilveiT  tones  to  the  fnil(,\vi„ir  ,.fr,.<.t  • 

"  r  w,is  k.rn  in  a  village  of  Pen,,  but  svry  early  in  life 
came  to  England  in  an  ingot  which  aefonipanitH?  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  On  i,iy  arrival,  T  heearne  a  ci^^/en  cf  this  o.-intrv 
and  wasdressrd  in  Ihiti.sh  fashion,  with  the  face  of  g„cen 
loLluabeth  on  one  side,  and  the  arms  of  my  adopted  country 
on  the  other.  ^ 

"Thusequipj  ■(!,  1  fo,„„l  i„  ...y.self  a  g.eat  inclination  to 
travel,  and  the  people  with  whom  I  ea,„..  i„  eontnet  were 
very  f.vvoiirahle  to  this  dispo.siti<,n  <,f  mi,,.  ;  so  that  in  five 
l.-.yeai,,  I  Jiad  m-ci,  a  g,eat  deal  of  life  and  h.,.,!  in  alino.st every 
part  of  England.  In  the  beginning  of  my  .si.xth  year,  ho^veve,' 
r  fell  into  the  liaml.s  of  an  <  Id  miser,  who  clapj-Vd  me  into  an' 
iron  chest,  whe.e,  with  Hve  i,i,nd,vd  o.  ,!,y  fellows,  I  was 
kept  m  the  strictest  confincin.-nt.  Our  only  lelief  was  to  be 
JO  taken  into  the  fresh  air  eve-y  niorning  to  be  counted. 

"At  last,  one  day,  wo  heard  some  one  breaking  open  our 
prison  ;  it  wcs  the  old  man's  heir,  who  so„n  set  u.s  all  free 
and  sent  mo  to  a  wine-shop.      The  wine-mcr .■ha.,t  gaNo  mo  to 
the  butclier,   the  butcher  to  the  b,-ewei-,  the  brewer  to  his 
«  wife,  and  the  wife  to  the  minister  of  her  clii.rch. 

"Thu.s,  with  a  new  adv,.„t,„e  eveiy  day,  T  went  merrily 

through  tlie  world,  for  we  shillings  h.ve  m.thing  so  much  as 

travelling.     The  most  e.xt,aordina,y  adventu.v  1  ,.\ cr  had   was 

being  given  in  charity  to  a  blind  man;  but  that  indeed'  was 

30  by  mistake,  the  person  who  gave  me  thinking  I  was  a  copper. 
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This  happy  way  ..f  lifo  carno  t..  an  v,u\  whoi,  a  sni,..,.titi,>us 
old  vvnman  h1,  ,,.0  up.  fcr  hi<-k.  in  hrr  -nvasv  purs...  Sh. 
.s«Hl  HH  loM„,  as  s!,<.  had  a  Qn..,,,  Klizah^h  shill,',,,,  sh.  nould 
n.-v.T  la.k  f..r  „u.„oy.  It  was  a  t.Mi;„us  ti,,.,.  till  1  ..  'Vro 
thron.-h  Ikmhk  oxHianKed  for  f.-rtvi-ht  failhiu-  •« 

"It  was  n..w  tho  tunc  ..?  ih.  Civil  Wa,  :  anJ,  f..  ...v  si.,,.,.." 
^Mt  sp„k,.n    T  was  employ...!  i„  ,,n.in;,  .,1,11,,.^  .....inst   tht- 
Km.!,'.      F..r  I.-mj,-  of  a  vny  uttra.-tiv..  appram-M-o,  1  uas  „  ,.,| 
by  a  sn-Keunt  t..  t.-.npt  country  f.-IL.ws  into  th,.  sorvi...  .,f  the 

ol.h,..  tho   poor    fellow    to    fak,-   a  shilling'  of   n.ore  ho,n..|v 
appmram-o  in  exchange  for  n.e,  and  then  uv,  n.e  fo,  re,,eatin« 

"After  various  ehan.,'es  of  fort,  ne,  I  wa,  han.led  over  to  a 
8pen,lthnff,  who,  aeconlin«  to  his  fath.-rs  will,  nreiv...!  n-eW 
in  place  of  the  f.n,.  estat.,  whicj,  he  had  exp,,  le.j  I„  l.js 
nijfi  he  flung  n.e  as  far  as  he  eoul.l  ;  \  alight,.,!  n.  an  .,!,.oure 
corner  and  spent  many  yars  in  dull  retirenunt.  At  l.-n-th 
a  poor  Cavalier  who  ha.l  c.nu.  ha,,.k  with  King  Charles,  Jvst 
Ins  eye  upon  n.e,  g.eatly  to  the  joy  of  |,„,),  .,f  ,„,  ,„„i  ,„,  j.^so 
mo  back  into  the  worl.i  by  using  n.e  .0  pay  for  his  ,!i,-  ,., 

"  T  found  that  I  had  now  Ijecome  a  p.rson  of  so,,,.,  ant  i,,uitv 
and  distincti,,      ^n.l  was  sca.cely  regard.-.!  as  a  common  loin 
On   that  very  ac-ount,  I  passed  less  readilv  f,..„.    han.l   to 
han.I,  and,  like  other.,  found  th  tt  gra,ule.,r  h.Vs  its  .hawhaeks  .« 
Presently  I  fell  into  the  han.ls  of  .....  of  those  .iisn.putahl/. 
fellows  who  make  a  livin,,'  by  clipping  go.,.!  coins  ..,,,1  making 
bad  nn.  at.ois       As   I    .as    la.-ger    than    n.v    mo.e   n.o.lern 
fellows,  he  mutilated  me  in  th(.  most  .ruel  mann,.,..      I„st..a.l 
of  appearing  before  the  wovl.l  with  special  self-satisfacti.,n,  I  u, 
was  now  ashame.1  to  show  my  face,  an.!   was  .e.^aid..,!   with 
contempt  by  all  whom  I  n.et.     But,  wretched  as  m>    condition 
was,  a  still  more   drea.lful   fate  await.-.!    1,,,..        Vio,,..  with 
others  of  my  breth.en  iu  lik,.  case,  J  w^s  th.-.wn  into  a  fi,    y 
furnace      T  new  thought  all  was  over  ;    hut,  stm.ige  to  saN-  ,» 
out  of  this  T  emerged  in  greate,-  k-auty  und  lustre,— in  the 
splendid  garb  in  which  I  appear  befoi«B  you.'^ 
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The  coin  made  hi«  Ikjw  and  iMH-atne  nnc»>  ni«>ro  an  ordinary 
Nhilling  ;    at  leaMt  Addison  could  sco  nothing  Npocial  a./out 
Wit  when  he  awoke  next  morning. 

~ Attn jAfd /rum  "  The  T'llUr,"  Xn.  24f>. 


¥  V 


X 

1.  RopHMJuco  orally  the  autol)iogra[>)iy  of  th(>  Sliilling. 

2.  Tlio  story  of  a  dollar  hill  or  ci  an  old  houwp. 

3.  Rmd  "BoautifulJ<Hf"  (Third  Roadt-r,  p.  25!)^  make 
a  I  in,  and  write  the  story  in  your  own  words. 

\.  Write  the  autohiography  of  a  Circus  Ilor^c. 
ri.  Toll  the  Htory  of  "Tho  Flax  "  (Third  Header,  j.   91)  in 
your  (»wn  words. 

6.  Write  the  autobio;,'raphy  of  a  Horse  C'lic-itnut. 

7.  Write  the  Dream  of  a  Ca^ed  Lion. 

8.  A  coat,  once  handsome  but  now  thrcsiulhare,  t«')'s  his 
adventures  to  another  coat  in  the  pawnshop. 

9.  An  Arithmetic  and  a  Reader,  who  had  Umn  bought 
together  by  a  girl  years  ago,  meet,  after  a  long  separation,  in 
a  second-hand  shop  and  tell  their  adventures. 

10.  A  half-used  piece  of  chalk  and  the  teacher's  jjen  1  ave  a 
talk  in  the  quiet  of  the  holidays. 

1 1.  The  School  Clock  tells  its  life.  (1 )  Birth  and  early  life 
in  a  watch-maker's  shop.  (2)  Goes  into  business  as  a  .scliool 
clock  ;  first  impressions  of  the  sch(X)l  room.  (3)  Becomes  ac- 
quainted with  teacher  and  scholars.  (1)  How  it  is  regarded 
by  the  various  pupils.      (5)  Its  opinions  of  liolidays. 

12.  A  story  of  a  lost  cat.  (1)  Hor  liist  memories  and 
her  early  happy  life.  (2)  How  it  happ(  ned  that  she  was 
lost.  (3)  Her  wanderings  and  the  miseries  she  endured. 
(4)  How  she  found  kind  friends  tn\d  a  now  home. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  NARRATION 

1.  Examine  the  following  sentences: 

Jl!  rl^^^'t  *"T':'''  ^""  "  """^-"  «aid  the  ant. 
(-)  Ihe  ant  said  that  he  had  to  work/or  a  living. 

lu  the  first  sentence,  the  words  of  the  ant  are 
repeated  exactly  as  he  spoke  them.  In  the  tond 
sentence,  the  words  of  the  ant  are  repe^e^ « 
"tf  T'^'  not  in  exactly  their  original  form 

1  he  first  sentence  is  an  example  of  Direct  Narration 
or  Quotation  while  the  second  sentence  is  an  example 
or  Indirect  Narration  or  Quotation. 

2.  Direct  quotations  begin  with  a  capital  letter, 
unless  the  quotation  is  the  fragment  of  a  sentence, 
itiey  are  enclosed  m  Quotation  marks  ("     ") 

Indirect  quotations  begin  with  a  small  letter  and 
have  no  quotation  marks. 

3.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  give 
the  meaning  but  not  the  exact  words  of  the 
speaker: 

(1)   "  I  am  very  tired,"  said  little  .Jane.     {■>)  The  fox  said 

(t))  JVay,  said  the  poor  girl,  "y„„  are  mocking  me."  (7)  "It 
IS  a  cold  morning,"  «aid  tho  grasshopper.  (S)  "What  did 
you  do  all  summer?"  the  ant  alked  ^^      What  did 
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4.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  give 
the  exact  words  of  the  speaker : 

(1)  III!  said  that  he  had  found  tho  rliainond  iji  Africa. 
(2)  The  mother  asked  Frank  mIio  spilled  tlie  milk.  (3)  He 
told  them  that  his  grandfather  had  given  him  a  watch. 
(4)  H(!  said  that  John  was  stronger  than  Thomas.  (5)  He 
requested  her  to  enquire  of  his  wife.  (6)  She  thought  to 
herself  that  she  would  take  a  nap. 


n 


II 

1 .  Two  boys  fliscuss  the  question  whether  it  is  better  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  country  or  the  city.   "Write  their  conversation. 

2.  Write  c)ut  the  talk  which  you  imagine  Jack  and  his 
mother  had  when  he  uiought  back  the  beans  as  the  price  of 
the  cow.     (See  p.  27.) 

.3.  A  girl  has  had  a  pair  of  shoes  made  for  her.  She  takes 
them  back  because  th(>y  are  too  tight.  Write  the  ensuing 
conversation  between  the  shoemaker  and  the  girl. 

4.  A  teacher  finds  two  boys  fighting  ;  write  down  what 
was  said. 

Ill 

LETTER  WRITING 

Review  directions  in  regard  to  letter  writing, 
pages  37-8,  Part  I. 

1.  W'rite  a  letter  to  a  former  school-mate  who  has  moved 
to  another  place,  tolling  him  or  her  some  of  the  interesting 
events  in  connoction  with  your  work  at  scliool. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  a  cousin  who  has  never  been  in 
Canada,  telling  him  or  her  what  your  neighbourhood  looks 
like  in  February  ; — in  September. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  the  Ontario  News  Company,  asking 
ihem  to  send  you  regularly  "The  Girl's  Ossii  Maga/iue,"  and 
enclosing  t  wo  douars  as  subscription. 
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4.  Write  a  letter   to  an   absent   friend  describing  some 
actual  event  that  has  recently  happened. 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  your  mother  describing  your  journey 
to,  and  first  day  at,  a  summer  camp.  ^ 


IV 
BUSINESS  FORMS 

1.  Brief  papers  of  a  business  character,  like  bills 
invoices,  accounts,  receipts,  ciie.iues,  and  notes' 
are  drawn  up  in  accordance  ^nth  certain  well- 
established  forms. 

Specimens  of  such  papers  are  given  below 

2.  A  bill  for  merchandise  is  the  written  statement 
of  goods  sold  and  delivered.  It  should  state 
(l)  the  date  of  the  making  up  of  the  bill;  (2)  the 
name  of  the  person  buying  the  goods ;  (3)  the  name 
of  the  person  supplying  the  goods ;  (4)  the  dates, 
articles  prices,  totals ;  (5)  when  the  payment  is 
made,  he  receipt  of  payment  may  be  written  at 
tne  toot  of  the  account. 

Mr.  Jonx  Jones,  Toronto,  Oct.  15.  1908. 

£oiight  of  Anderson  &  Sons. 


Oct.  lit,  I<)U8. 


S20   50 
Keceived  payment, 

Anderson  <fe  Sons. 
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'S.  Bill  for  services. 


425  Yongo  Street, 
Toronto,  Out.,  Sept.  1:',  1908. 


Mk.  John  .Jonks 

7\t  Dk.   GKOK«iK  Bkown,   Dr. 
Foi-  professional  services  rendered  to  date 
Received  payment, 


825.00 


4.  The  receipt  is  the  written  acknowledgment 
of  money  received.  It  should  state  (1)  the  place 
and  date ;  (2)  the  person  from  whom  the  money  is 
received ;  (3)  the  amount ;  (4)  the  purpose  of  the 
payment ;  (;'))  the  signature  of  the  person  who  is 
paid. 

•^250.  Toronto,  Out.,  Oct.  12,  1908. 

Received  of  John  L.  .T.nies  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
in  full  of  all  demands  to  date. 

Thomas  Jknkins. 

If  the  receipt  is  for  payment  ou  account,  say 
"  on  account "  instead  of  "  in  full  of  all  demands 
to  date." 

5.  The    cheque    is    (1)    an    order;     (2)    dated; 
(3)   numbered  ;    (4)   on  a  bank   where   you  have 
money  deposited;    (5)  to  pay  a   stated  amount; 
(6)    to    a    certain    person  ;     (7)    and    signed    by 
you. 
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^^-  ^-'*-                            ToRONT<«,  Out.,  Oct.  i:.,  ]90^^. 
The  Dominion  Bank  of  Canaim,  Kinohto.v,  Osv. 
Pay  to  John  Hill,  or  Order, 
Fifty. ; 


■  1  0(J 


Do]  la 


IS 


$50,^^ 


Jamkm  Johnson. 


Notice :  (1)  James  Johnson  must,  endorse  the 
cheque,  i.e.,  sign  his  name  across  the  back,  before 
it  is  payable  at  the  bank. 

(2)  If  the  cheque  is  payable  to  John  Hill,  or 
Bearer,  it  is  })ayable  at  the  bank  without  endoi-se- 
ment. 

(3)  If  a  person  draws  up  a  cheque  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  bank  by  himself,  it  should  then  read 
—Pai/  to  self— or  cash. 

C.  The  Promissory  Note.  The  note  is  a  promise  to 
pay  to  a  stated  person,  the  2)ai/ce,  a  stated  amount, 
at  a  stated  time,  usually  with  stated  interest,  at  a 
stated  place,  and  signed  by  the  person  making  the 
promise,— <Ae  maker  of  the  note. 

^22o-j?gS^.  Toronto,  Oct.  19,  1908. 

Six    montlis   after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
^Messrs.  Anderson  ik  Sons, 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  ^V^ff  Dollars  at  the  Dominion 
i:?ftnk  of  Canada.  Kingston,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent. 

Value  received.  i^„„   t 

John  Jo.\e8. 
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If  file  iK)le  must  !•<'  paid  at  any  tiino  on  tho 
demand  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  made, 
it  should  read — On  demand,  I  promise,  etc. 


r 
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(1)  Their  country 

(2)  Their   appear- 


IV 
SUBJECTS   FOR  COMPOSITION 

1.  Lost  in  the  woods. 

2.  A  lost  (log  tells  his  own  story. 

3.  The  btjst  story  T  ever  read. 

4.  The    North    American    Indians, 
before    its    occupation    l>y    white    men. 

ance.  (3)  Houses — furniture,  etc.  (4)  Dress— ornaments. 
(5)  Occupations,  and  how  carried  on.  (6)  Amusements. 
(7)    Their  general  character. 

5.  A  visit  to  a  factory. 

6.  Adventure  with  a  burglar. 

7.  The  life  of  a  hunter, 
H.   My  favourite  pi-  ture. 
9.   A  fisjiing  expedition. 

10.  A  day  in  tlie  country  (or  in  tlie  city).  Use  the  follow- 
ing plan  or  something  like  it  :  (1)  How  it  was  that  1  went  to 
the  country.  (2)  The  journey  tliither.  (3)  ^ly  arrival  at 
my  destination.  (4)  The  sort  of  place  that  it  was.  {■))  The 
friends  I  met  there.  (6)  How  I  spent  the  earlier  \yAvt  of  the 
day.      (7)  How  the  later.      (^)  ^\y  leturn. 

11.  Read  "Tlie  Last  Lesson  in  Fic-nch ''  (Third  Reader, 
p.  o7)  ;  make  a  plan;  clo.se  the  book  and  write  the  .story 
according  to  the  plan. 

12.  Give  an  account  of  soiiie  incident  in  your  i.wn  .school. 

Note.  The  teacher  should  lie  careful  to  correct  all  mistakes  in 
English  made  by  her  pupils  in  class.  This  will  ho  found  far  better 
than  the  giving  of  exercises  of  faK(>  syntax.  The  teacher  should  see, 
too,  tliat  tlie  oral  answers  of  pupils  in  all  subjects  aic  expressed  in 
good  English. 
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CHAPTER  I 

COMPOSITION 

I 

WHY  COMPOSITION   SHOULD   BE   STUDIED  AT    SCHOOL 

You  practise  Composition  at  school  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  say  what  may  be  in  your  mind  in  the  briefest, 
clearest,  and  most  easily  comprehensible  way.  Note 
how  often  you  and  your  coiiipaiiioiis  (and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  many  oldci-  i)eoplo  who 
are  neither  uuintelUgent  n«.r  uneduciitc.l)  stumble 
and  blunder  when  there  is  som.-thiiii;'  a  little 
complicated  to  be  explainod,  or  a  coiiiu'cte^l  story 
to  be  told.  How  awkwaid  you  t.el  and  how 
often  you  fail  to  make  peojde  understand  exactly 
what  you  mean!  Is  it  not  true  tluit  sometimes, 
in  the  class-room  or  at  an  examination,  you 
waste  words  and  fail  t^  show  what  you  i-eally 
know  ? 

We  all  know  the  pleasure  of  having  something 
interesting  to  tell  to  others;  that  pleasure  is 
doubled  if  we  feel  the  whole  story  slipping  from 
lips  or  pen  in  an  easy,  clear,  and  natural  fashion. 
By  and  by,  yon  will  find  it  necessary  for  success  in 
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any  sort  of  occupation,  that  yon  should  be  able, 
without  waste  of  time  or  words,  clcaily  to  make 
your  thoughts  known.  This  is  plain,  at  first 
glance,  if  you  are  going  to  be  a  literary  man,  or  a 
teacher,  or  a  preacher,  or  a  lawyer;  the  same 
power,  in  a  simpler  foi-ni  perhaps,  is  just  as 
needful  for  the  man  of  business,  for  the  foreman, 
for  everyone  who  has  to  give  directions  to  others! 
The  higher  a  man  rises  in  his  calling,  and  the 
more  useful  he  is  as  a  citizen,  the  more  does  he 
need  the  power  to  exprtss  his  thoughts  clearly. 
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II 
COMPOSITION  NOT  AS   DIFFICULT  AS  IT  SEEMS 

We  may,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  at  least, 
say  that  there  are  two  things  that  enter  into  Composition : 
first,  the  thoughts,  the  ideas  to  be  expressed ;  and 
second,  the  expression,  the  words  and  combinations 
of  words  which  indicate  these  thoughts. 

It  is  in  the  rirst  of  tliose  two  parts  that  beginners 
u.e  likely  to  feel  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
pupil  often  thinks  he  has  nothing  to  say  when 
he  has  abundance.  This  is  especiallv  the  case 
when  he  is  asked  to  tell  about  what  he  lias  himself 
experienced,  felt,  or  seen.  Ho  will  not  put  down 
the  thoughts  that  come  into  his  head  because  of 
a  misplaced  shyness.  He  thinks  they  are  too 
commonplace  or  "silly."  He  would  like  to  say 
something  more  dignified,  more  like  what  older 
people  might  say,  or  like  what  he  reads  in  books 
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This  is  a  greut  mistake;  ,ve  ivrite  best  when  we  write 
what  romes  naturaUy  into  our  minds  about  matters 
that  are  famtliar  and  interesting  to  us. 

Ill 

ORAL  COMPOSITION 

The  following  is  an  interesting  composition, 
well-written  }»y  a  great  man,  yet  the  incident 
narrated  \s  not  more  wonderful  than  the  incidents 
of  your  cjvn  life: 

franklin's  wharf 
Residing  near  the  water,  I  was  much  in  it  and  on  it      T 
learned  to  swim  well  and  to  n.anage  boats,  and,  when  em- 
barked with  other  boys.  I  was  conimonly  allowed  to  govern 
especially  m  any  case  of  difficulty ;  and  upon  other  occasions 
I  generally  was  a  leader  among  the  boys,  and  sometimes  le<l5 
them  into  scrapes,  of  which  I  will  mention  one  instance,  as  it 
shows  an  early  projecting  public  spirit,  though  not  then  justly 
conduc  ed.     There  was  a  salt  marsh,  which  bounded  p-.rtof 
the  »H  1-pond   on  the  end  of  whic'  ,  at  high  water,  we  us,h1  to 
stand  to  hsh  for  minnows.      By  much  trampling  we  had  made  lo 
It  a  mere  quagmire.     My  proposal  was  to  build  a  wharf  there 
for  UB  to  stand  upon,  and  I  showed  my  comrades  a  large  heap 
of  stones  which  were  intended  for  a  new  house  near  the  marsh 
and  which  would  very  well  suit  our  purpose.     Accordingly,  in 
the  evening   when  the  workn.en  were  gone  home,  I  assembled  i^ 
a  number  of  my  playfellows,  and  we  worked  diligently  like  so 
many  einmets,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  a  stone,   till  we 
brought  them  all  to  make  our  little  wharf.     The  next  mornincr 
the   worlmen  were  surprised  at  missing  the  Stones,   which 
formed  our  wharf.     Inquiry  was  made  after  the  authors  of  at 
this  transfer;  we  were  discovered,  complr'  .^  of,  and  correctfHJ 
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by  our  fathers  ;  uiul  tlioiiKh  I  dprnonstratfHl  i)u>  utility  of  ..»r 
work,  iniiio  conviiK-tMl  me  that  that  whieli  is  not  honest  could 
not  Im'  truly  useful.  p      t,    '..«-■  •  i    .. 

Examiue  this  composition.  How  docs  Franklin 
toll  the  story  ?  He  tells  first  how  he  came  to  make 
the  whaif;  then  he  tells— one  step  after  another— 
how  the  wharf  was  made;  theu  what  hai)poued  iu 
eouseciuence. 

Following  this  plan,  tell  the  story  of  "Franklin's  Wharf." 
Tliink  of  something  you  have  made,  or  of  some  scrape  you 
have  got  into,  and  tell  about  it,  arranging  your  thoughts  in 
the  following  way  :  (1)  What  put  it  into  my  head  to  do  it. 
(2)  What  jjersons  and  things  helped  me  in  d  ling  it.  (3)  An 
account  of  what  I  did.  (4)  What  were  the  consequences  ]  Tell 
the  story  to  the  class. 

IV 

In  your  oral  eomposition,  arrange  the  thoughts 
so  that  your  hearers  may  easily  follow  youi 
meaning,  aud  try  to  make  your  hearers  see  or 
understand  exactly  what  is  in  your  mind.  Do  not 
think  too  much  about  your  words;  keep  your  attention 
mainly  fixed  upon  what  you  have  to  say. 


i  \ 


Readiness  and  correctness  of  oral  expression  may 
be  cultivated  by  such  exercises  as  the  following : 

The  scholars  may  discuss  some  matter  of  interest  to  the 
class  in  general,— some  incident  which  has  recently  happened 
in  the  playground  or  classiwjm,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,— 
especially  any  incident  of  which  a  large  number  of  the  scholars 
have  been  spectators.      All  the  details  in  regard  to  time, 
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plac.',  ciirudiHtHiicr's,  cmisrs,  artois,  <<(.n.sp,|,i..ric.  -,  ct.-.,  sIk.iiKI 
\h'.  Htatf.l  l.y  VHiioiis  i,M.n.l.crs  .,(  t|.,.  ,.|a.s,  ,,,  rli.ittMl  l.y 
questions.  Wl».,.  Il.no  an,  <liniT.„. ,  .  .,f  „,,ini,.„,  thene 
diftfrenccH  should  !«.  c.msi<k.re«l,  ui.d  tli-  iuciiiHt.'  facts,  in 
as  fur  as  possibk.,  Ik,  dftcnnincd.  Tiir,.ugl,.,ut,  tlio  j.u'i) 
Hhould  Htrivo  to  express  tlicniselves  with  greater  care  and 
accuracy  than  usual.  Finally,  let  one  of  the  class  (er  tw.., 
or  three,  in  succession)  give  u  consecutive  statement  (.f  the 
information  that  has  Inrn  brought  out.  When  lie  has 
finished,  hi.s  account  may  bo  criticised  as  to  facts  and  expres- 
sion  by  others,  nid,  perhai)s,  an  improved  version  given. 

Supposing  the  subject  selected  to  be  "A  School 
Fiekl-l)ay,"  an  uccouiit  might  be  given  on  tUe 
following  pliiu: 

(1)  Time  and  jflace  {e.(f.  Fii<lay  afternoon,  beautiful 
October  day,  woods  near  thi  school).  (2)  Purpose  of  trip 
{e.y.  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  tho  fniUs  of  the  foi-est). 
(3)  Tho  party  (teacher  and  scholars,  how  many,  feelings  of 
the  party.  (4)  The  jouiney  t.)  tho  woods.  (5)  What" was 
done  there.  (6)  Knowledge  gained  (nuts,  leaves  gathered, 
appearance  of  tho  trees  which  bear  each  of  these).  (7)  The 
return  home,  and  what  the  writer  thinks  of  tho  trip. 

Additional  themes  for  which  plans  should  be 
worked  out  and  written  on  the  board : 

1.  Our  Christmas  entertainment,  or  Arbor  Day. 

2.  How  we  celebrated  Empire  Day. 

3.  The  chief  events  of  the  school  year. 

4.  A  practical  joke. 

6.  What  happened  in  the  school-yard. 

The  following  .suggef?ts  a  plan  which  may  often  be  followed  : 
(1)  The  circumstances  (when,  where  did  it  happen,  persons 
present,   etc.).      (2)   The  cause   (what   brought   it  about). 
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(3)  Tin,  iii<.i,l..Mt  itHolf  (ll,,.  furts  «iv..n  in  tl...  nr.!.'!-  ..f  their 
.M.Tiim-iK!.').      (J)  Tin;  IV  nil,  Ml- n.iHlnsion. 

<i.  From  "  Kscafx.  U:>m  a  Pauth.r  "  ( lumvtU  U,;uli-v,  p.  15(5), 
Hel»H-t  Hiid  HiraiiK..,  lucui.ling  t.>  tlio  j.h,,,  aLov.-,  i\vU  for  a 
cniiipositiou  of  your  own  on  tl»o  miiiif  Niihjt'ct. 

7.  Following  tlK»  Kttine  plan,  tt'Il  tlif  story  «f  ••'ri„.  Aicli"iy 
(  i'ii»«»Ht  '  (Fourth  Kijader,  p.  432). 

vr 

WRITTEN  COMPOSIIION 

To  TIIK  TK-.CHKK  Write  U,h...  the  l,o„..l,  a  pau.Klaph  at  u  time, 
U.0  orul  .•om|»mtio„  as  uhovo  dirtvte<l.     Ht-o  .i  t  he  ,  I,l^s  .annot 

suKKCHt  improvement,:  il-  ,omhini„jj  of  wjMiiute  Htat.m.nts  into 
NiiiKlo  iKJi.tence«,  l^etter  mdoriug  of  s..nfonc,.s,  clauses  a.i.l  wordH  • 
cuttHig  out  of  nee<ilosH  words.  mil.stitutM;^  ..f  „,..,o  a.vu.uto  words 
{e.g.,  enjoyable  day,"  for  "splendid  time,"  "many  iiutH,"  for  "a 
lot  of  ••••t«"},  etc. 

In  writing,  but  not  usually  in  sppnking,  there  is 
time  to  think  and  a  .'liauce  to  improve  wluit  you 
have  said.  Written  expression  ought  to  be,  therefore, 
superior  to  spoken,  in  choice  of  language,  In  clearness, 
orderliness,  conciseness. 

Write  an  account  of  ti  •  inci.l^nts  above,  of  which  you 
have  given  an  oral  account.  See  that  you  make  your  written 
version  s.iivrior  to  your  <[„,kn\  in  th;^se  respects. 

Suggestions  of  sul.j.M-ts  for  additional  exercises: 

1.  A  base  l.a!l  ov  other  match  played  I)y  your  school  t«am. 

2.  A  Sunday-school  fcsti\    I. 

3.  John  Gil,.in.  (I)  Who  the  Gilpins  were  and  how  they 
happened  to  go  to  Eihnonton.  (2)  The  preparations  for  the 
journey.  (3)  What  liappen.-d  to  John  Gilpin  between  his 
house  and  the  "Bell"  at  Edn.onton.  (4)  Mrs.  Gilpin's 
measures.  (5)  John's  adventures  after  passing  the  Bell  until 
he  meets  the  Post-boy.     (6)  The  conclusion  of  his  ride. 
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4.  Th«  Nt.„y  of  ..Yo»„«  IxK-hinvH,-."  ••  H„ratiu«, 
Rehrf  of  Lucknow,"  ,„.  •'  l,„\y  ciarc.' 

n.   A  (lesoription  of  yuur  town  or  vIUhk,,  fnr  o,.o  who  hui 

vnylH.ly  knows.  .,,.  that  th.  tow,,  has  sw-.-ts  un.l  houst-s  in 

',  or  that  H  ho,M.  has  four  h.«s.  hut  notir...  ami  toll  of  thos.. 

'••n.ts  whi.h  an.  .Im>u..t,.ri.tir  of  or  U'lon^  .jxrially  to  the 

.Hrt.cular  thu,«  yo,.  „,..  .|,..s..,ihi„«.)     Homo  snd.  plan  u.  th., 

f-.!  ow,„«  ...HV  iH.  ,.n,,.|..v..i  :  (I)  Where  .h.  ,,hu-c  is  situat^l 

ami  wl„,t  M.rt  ..f  ,.o,u.t,y  sur.ouruls  it.    (2)  ItHg..m.ral  «np,.ar- 

am-o  (uhat  sort  of  placo  it  is- largo  ,>r  small  ;   general  Ihape, 

^U-iv^gUu;r  houses  or  ,.,„ni.a..tly  built  ;   what  Hort  of  l.uil.li.L 

n.ost  ,.rom.„e„t).     (3)  How  it  eomes  to  Ik,  th.Mo  (its  hist.,n' 

"wun  l.usM.ess    e,..).     (4)  Tho  main  street  or  other  strikin^i 

quarters    of    the    place.       {■>)    Iiui,,,i„,,,    ,,.,t,       ,f    ,„,t.  .« 

(b)    \ o,ir  own  feel.ng,  opinions,  etc.,  about  the  plaee 

(..  A  clesenption  of  sou.e  s.eno  in  tho  neigh. x>urho«Kl 
whieh  has  iMH  visited  l.y  the  men.lH.s  of  the  class  i„ 
pr.parat.on  for  this  e.xercise.  (In  y.,„,  pp..p,,ati..n  carefully 
note  what  sfK-cally  belongs  to  that  particular  scene,  an.l  what 
interests  you  yourself  in  it.) 

tM  /"fi"  ^r"'f  *^""""  "''^'^•'"'  J'O'  ^-^-'T  '11  >•"  Ih^cI."  (This  in 
to  be  he  first  setitenee  of  a  short  eompomtion  which  you  ar« 
to  wnt...  First  unagine  suitable  surroundings,  the  room,  its 
tunnture,  Knunas  apinvirance,  until  vou  can  see  the  whole 
8ce,.e  ,n  your  ,nind.  Draw  a  plan  ;.f  the  r.K.m.  Suppose 
yourself  s  aiuling  at  the  ,loor.  and  write  how  the  whole  scene 
would  loukfroni  that  point  of  view.) 

T3.ck  smidenly  st.uck   .]i,„   Tlum.son   a    blow   in    the   face  " 
Again,  as  in  No.   7.  imagine  all   the  ,let«ils  of  the  scene; 

then    complete   a    sl„,t    composiLi.m    of    which    this   is    the 

opening  .sentence,  j 

9.   What  is  t  he  pl.Msante.t  season  .,f  the  year  and  why? 
10    Is  It  a   Imppi.T  lot   to    be  a   Canmban    child,   or  an 
Engh.sh  child  ?  ' 
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WHAT   A   FRIENDLY  LETTER   SHOULD   DO 

When  we  are  separated  from  oui-  friends  and 
cannot  talk  to  them  face  to  faee,  Ave  find  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  fi'iendly  letter.  In  writing  a  letter, 
then,  you  should  choose  the  thoughts,  and  adopt  the  tone 
and  style  which  are  natural  to  you  when  you  meet  your 
friend.  Your  letter  to  your  sehool-mate  will  not  be 
of  the  same  character  as  your  letter  to  your 
teacher ;  your  letter  to  your  father  will  be  in  some 
respects  diffei-ent  from  a  letter  to  a  cousin  of  your 
own  age. 

Similar  considerations  determine  such  details 
as  the  proper  form  of  salutation  and  conclusion.  If 
you  call  your  friend  '■  Tom  "  when  you  meet  him, 
you  naturally  begin  your  letter  Bear  Tom  ;  if  you 
call  bim  "Mr.  Smith,"  your  salutation  will  be  Jkar 
Mr.  Smith  ;  you  may  naturally  conclude  your 
letter  to  your  mot  \\o\\  Your  lovbifi  daKf/htcr,  Mary ; 
to  youi-  teacher,  Yours  rcsjwcfffdli/,  or  Yours  truJy, 
Mary  ^Vil/xi)/s. 

Youi-  lettei-  onght  to  make  your  friend  feel  as  if 
he  had  met  yon.  Hence  you  uiay  desci-ibe  when 
and  wiiere  you  are  writing,  what  are  your  sur- 
roundings, what  \'ou  have  just  been  doing,  how 
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you  are  feeling  at  the  moment.  All  this,  if  not 
drawn  out  to  tedious  length,  may  be  very  effective 
in  a  familiar  letter. 


II 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN   A   LETTER   AND   TALK 

A  letter  is  like  conversation,  vet  it  is  not  the 
same.    We  have  time  to  think.    Writing  nnd  read- 
ing are  slower  and  more  wearisoine  occupations 
than  talking ;  so  a  letter  should  be  a  little  more  con- 
densed, and  orderly,  and  careful  in  expression  than  talk. 
We    should  finish    one    topic    before    we   begin 
another;   we  should  not   use   needless   words  or 
slipshod  and  slang  expressions,  which  in  the  hurry 
of  talking  we  have  not  time  to  avoid.     W^^  should 
not,  however,— especially  in  our  letters  to  more 
mtimate  friends,— become   stiff  and   unlike  our- 
selves through  striving  to  use  unusual  words,  or  to 
make  fine  sentences. 

Ill 

The  following  letter  was  written  ])y  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  who  was  to  Ijecome  a  famous  novelist: 

PAKSONACiK   lldf.SK,   CroSSTONK, 

,,  „  September  23(1,  1829. 

Mt  dkar  Papa,— 

At  Aunt's  request  I  write  these  line,-,  to  inform  you  that 
if  all  be  well,  we  shall  be  at  home  on  Friday  by  dinner  time' 
when  we  hope  to  fmd  you  in  ^rootl  health!  On  acrount  of 
the  bad  weather  we  ],uvc  not  been  out  much,  but  notwith- 
standing  we  have  spent  our  time  very  pleasantly  between  5 
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reading,  writing,  and  learning  our  lessons,  which  Uncle  Fen- 
nell  has  been  so  kind  as  to  teach  us  every  day.  Branwell* 
has  taken  two  sketches  from  nature,  and  Emily,  Anne,  and 
myself  have  likewise  drawn  a  piece  from  some  views  of  the 
10  Lakes  which  Mr.  Fennell  brought  with  him  from  Westmore- 
land. The  whole  of  these  he  intends  keeping.  Mr.  Fennell 
is  sorry  he  cannot  accompany  us  to  Haworth  on  Friday,  for 
want  of  room,  but  hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
soon.     All  unite,  in  sending  their  kind  love,  with 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Charlotte  Brontk. 

IV 

The  next  letter  was  written  by  Macaiilay  when 
he  was  thirteen  years  old. 

Shelford, 

February  2  2d,  1813. 
My  dear  Papa, — 

As  this  is  a  whole  holiday  I  cannot  find  a  better  time  for 
answering  your  letter.      With  respect  to  my  health,  I  am 
very  well,  and  tolerably  cheerful,  as   Blundell,  the  best  and 
most  clever  of  all  the  scholars,  is  very  kind,  and  talks  to  me, 
Sand  takes  my  part.     He  is  quite  a  friend  of  Mr.  Preston's. f 
The  other  boys,  especially  Lyon,  a  Scotch  boy,  and  Wilber- 
force  are  very  good-natured,  and  we  might  have  gone  on  very 
well  had  not  one    *       *  a  Bristol  fellow,  come  liere.     He  is 
unanimously  allowed  to  be  a  queer  fpl'  ,\v,  and  is  generally 
10  characterized  as  a  foolish  boy,  and  by  iuost  of  us  as  an  ill- 
natured  one.     In  my  learning  I  do  Xenophon  every  day,  and 
twice  a  week   the   Odyssey,   in    which   I   am   classed    with 
Wilberforce,  whom  all  the  boys  allow  to  be  \ory  cleA'er,  very 
droll,  and  very  impudent.     We  do  Latin  verses  twice  a  week. 


*  Her  brother. 

t  The  head- master  of  the  schooL 
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and  I  have  not  yet  been  laughed  at,  as  Wilberforce  is  the« 
only  one  that  hears  them,  being  in  my  class.     We  are  exer- 
cised also  once  a  week  in  English  Composition,  and  letters  of 
persons  renowned  in  history  to  each  other.     We  get  by  heart 

wrTtfn.  iT^T-.r  ^^''■^"   ""'■^  ^^■"""^-     ^«  ^-  ^«'-'-n- 
wnting  I  have  h.therto  get  off  with  crciit,  and  I  hope  I  shall  20 

keep  up  my  reputation.     We  have  ]nu\    the  first  meetin<^  of 
our  debating-society  the  other  day,  when   a  vote  of  censure 
was  moved  upon  Wilberforce,  but  he  getting  up  said,  "Mr 
President,  I  beg  to  second  the  motion."    By  this  means  he 
escaped.     The  kindne.ss  wbicii  Mr.  Preston  shows  me  is  verys 
great.      He  always  assists  me  in  what  I  cannot  do,  and  takes 
me  to  walk  out  with  him  every  now  and  then.     My  room  is 
a  delightful  .     g  little  chamber,  which  nobody  can  enter,  as 
there  is  a  trick  about  opening  the  door.     I  sit   like  a  king 
with  my  vvriting^lesk  before  me;  for  (who  would  believe  it^ao 
there  is  a  writing-desk  in  my  chest  of  drawers  ;  my  books  on 
one  side,   my  bo.x  of  paper  on   tlie  other,  with  my  arm-chair 
and  my  candle  ;  for  every  boy  has  a  candle-stick,  snuffers  and 
extinguisher  of   his   own.      Being  pressed    for  room  I  will 
conclude  what  I  have  to  say  to-morrow,  and  ever  remain  35 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Thomas  B.  Macaulay. 


What  difference  in  tone  do  you  notice  between 
the  two  letters  ?  The  tone  is  quite  fitting  in  oa-h 
ease,  and  no  doubt  arises  from  a  difference  in  the 
feebng  of  the  child  to  the  father  in  each  case 
Which  do  you  think,  on  the  ^vhole;  the  better 
letter,  and  why?  Macaulay's  letter  might  with 
advantage  be  broken  into  paragraphs;  -.vhore 
would  you  make  the  breaks?  Do  you  notice 
any  mistake  in  the  sentence  beginning  in  1.  21  ? 
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In  writing  the  following  letters,  use  note-paper  ;  otherwise 
cut  out  or  rule  pages  of  the  proper  size  anrl  shape  ;  also  cut 
out  a  piece  of  papei-  to  represent  the  size  and  form  of  tiie 
envelope;  address  the  envelope,  and  carefully  follow  all  the 
directions  as  to  the  form  of  letters  already  given  at  pp.  37-38. 

1.  Suppose  your  mother  away  from  homo,  write  a  letter  to 
her,  giving  an  account  of  your  life  at  home  and  at  .school. 

The  following  suggests  a  plan  for  your  letter,  but  you  need 
not  follow  it  where  you  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the 
topic  suggested  :  (1)  The  circumstances  of  my  writing  (how 
t  happen  to  write  now,  where  I  am  writing,  who  are  sitting 
about  me).  (2)  The  reason  why  I  am  going  lo  give  a  full 
account  of  how  I  usually  pass  the  day.  (3)  An  account  of  a 
day  beginning  with  morning  and  ending  with  bed-time. 
(i)  Messages  from  other  members  of  tlie  family. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher,  telling  about  an  illness 
which  has  kept  you  away  from  school. 

Make  a  plan  of  your  own,  follow  this:  (1)  My  lasl 
appearance  at  school.  (2)  How  my  illness  began.  (3)  How  I 
felt  wiiile  ill.  ( t)  Giadnal  recovery.  (5)  Looking  forward  to 
being  quite  well  again.    (6)  When  J  expect  to  return  to  .school. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  ycfur  cousin,  telling  of  something  in- 
teresting that  has  lutely  happened. 

4.  Suppose  you  have  moved  into  a  new  house,  write  a  letter 
to  a  fri(>n(l,  telling  her  about  the  moving  and  the  house. 

The  following  plan  may  l)e  followed  altogether  or  in  part  : 
(1)  Why  we  left  the  old  house.  (2)  Why  the  new  one  was 
chosen.  (3)  The  day  of  moving— the  confusion,  troubles, 
enjoyment,  weariness.  ^1)  Kow  the  new  house  looks  with 
the  furniture  in  it,  and  how  I  feel  about  the  change. 

5.  Write  a  letter  about  a  party  you  have  been  at. 

6.  Write  a  letter  telling  how  you  spent  the  holidays. 

7.  Write  U)  an  absent  olass-jn«,(e  what  lias  happened, 
especially  at  school,   since  she  left. 
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CHAPTER   III 

UNITY 

T 
A  COMPOSITION  USUALLY  TREATS  OF  ONE  THEME 

111  friendly  letters  as  iii  frieiidly  talk,  soiuetimes 
one  topic  suggests  another,  sonietiinos  there  is  no 
manifest  connect  ion.  But  in  other  kinds  of  com- 
l)osition,  you  find  a  title  prefixed  which  indicates 
some  one  subject  treated. 

Composition  literally  means  "  placing  together," 
— the  putting  together  or  arrangement  of  thoughts 
and  words.  The  first  step  in  composition  is  the  bring- 
ing together  of  your  thoughts  on  the  subject ;  nothing 
should  be  included  in  your  composition  which  has  not  a 
bearing  on  this  subject,  and  the  closer  the  bearing  the 
better. 

II 

A  good  composition  keeps  to  the  point.  You  should 
make  ui>  your  mind  as  to  what  you  are  specially 
aiming  at,  and  carefully  exclude  everything  that 
will  not  help  you  to  attain  thnt  aim.  This,  tlie 
most  important  quality  of  all  good  writing  and 
si,eaking,  is  called  Unity.  You  can  see  that  tlit  fol- 
lowing pr,'^'-r.g'\  fvnij!  RiMiiainin  Franklin's  account 
of  his  own  life,  has  unity.  What  is  Franklin's  aim 
and  how  does  each  detail  contribute  to  it  ? 
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MY    FIRST    UAY    IN    PHILADELPHIA 

1.  T  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  description  of 
my  journey,  and  shall  be  so  ot  my  first  entry  into  that  city, 
that  you  may  in  your  mind  compare  such  unlikely  beginnini,'s 
with  the  figure  I  have  since  made  there.     I  was  in  my  work- 
Sing  dress,  my  Ixist  clotheH  beiu^  to  come  'ound  by  sea.     I  was 

dirty  from  my  journey  ;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with 
shirts  and  stockings,  and  T  knew  no  soul,  nor  where  to  look 
for  lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  travelling,  rowing,  and 
want  of  rest ;    I  was  very  hungry,  and  my  whole  stock  of 

10  cash  consif;ted  of  a  Dutch  dollar  and  about  a  shilling  in  cop- 
pers. The  latter  I  gave  the  people  in  the  lx»at  for  my  passage, 
who  at  first  refused  it,  on  account  of  my  rowing  ;  but  I  in- 
sisted on  their  taking  it,  a  man  being  sometimes  more  generous 
when  he  has  but  little  money  than  when  he  has  plenty,  per- 

15  haps  through  fear  of  being  thought  to  have  but  little. 

2.  Then  I  walked  up  the  street  gazing  about,  till,  near  the 
market-house,  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made  many  a 
meal  on  bread,  and  inquiring  where  he  got  it,  I  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  baker's  he  directed  mo  to,  in  Second  Street,  and 

20 asked  for  biscuit,  intending  such  as  we  had  in  Boston;  but 
they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in  Pliiladelpliia.  Then  I  asked 
for  a  threepenny  loaf,  and  was  told  thi^y  had  none  such.  So, 
not  considering  or  knowing  the  difference  of  money,  and  the 
greater  cheapness  nor*  the  names  of  his  bread,  I  bade  him 

25give  me  a  threepenny  -  woith  of  any  sort.  He  gave  me, 
accordingly,  three  great  puffy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
quantity,  but  took  it,  and,  liaving  no  room  in  my  pockets, 
walked  off  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating  the  other. 
Thus  I    went   up   jNIfuket   Street  as   far  as   Fourth   Street, 

30 passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Reed,  my  future  wife's  father; 
when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and  thought  I  matle, 
as  I  certainly  did,  a  most  awkward,  ridiculous  appearance. 
Then  I  turned  and   went    down    Chestnut   Street  and  part 


*  This  use  of  nor  should  not  bj  imitated. 
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of  "Walnut  Stret't,  eating'  my  roll  nil  ttic  way,  and,  coming 
round,  found  myself  again  at  Markft  .Street  wharf,  near  the  35 
boat  I  came  in,  to  which  I  went  for  a  draught  of  the  river 
water ;  and,  being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  gave  the  other 
two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  eanio  down  the  river  in 
the  boat  with  us  and  were  waiting  to  go  farther. 

3.  Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street,  which  byw 
this  time  had  many  clean-dressed  people  in  it,  who  wei-e  all 
walking  the  same  way.  I  joined  them,  and  was  thereby 
led  into  the  great  meeting-house  of  the  Quakers  near  the 
market.  I  sat  down  among  them,  and,  after  looking  round  a 
while  and  hearing  nothing  said,  being  very  drowsy  through  a 
labour  and  want  of  rest  the  preceding  night,  I  fell  asleep, 
and  continued  so  till  the  meeting  broke  up,  when  one  was 
kind  enough  to  rouse  me.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first 
house  I  was  in,  or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia. 


i 


III 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  UNITY 

The  excellence  of  this  account  is  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  though  the  subject  is  his 
first  day  in  Philadelphia,  Franklin  does  not  tell 
everything  that  he  did,  or  saw,  or  felt  on  that 
day.  There  must  have  been  many  things  in  his 
mind  which  he  omits.  Nor  are  the  details  inserted 
at  random.  No,  he  chooses  them  in  order  to  bring 
out  a  definite  impression ;  in  other  words  he  gives 
marked  unitij  to  the  passage. 

What  the  definite  impression  is,  he  indicates  at  the  close  of 
the  first  sentence.  Franklin  at  the  time  of  writing  had  risen 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  United  States.  When 
he  remembers  himself  on  his  first  arrival  in  Philadelphia  a 
poor,    friendless,    inexperienced    lad,    he   is   struck   by   the 
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fl'fffiroiu'o  lietwren  liis  foniicr  .iii<l  his  prosont  position.  So 
h«  luake.H  much  of  those  points  which  scivj- to  hiimj  Uijs  out, 
to  Mhow  liow  (to  n<v  hIiiiij,'  tt  inis)  "  tii'Hh  "  or  "<^ii'cti  '  lie  wus 
in  those  (lays.  It  is  fortius  reason  that  he  inserts  "my  [xx-kets 
stuffed  out  with  shirts  and  stoekini{s "  (1.  "),  and  "a  roll 
under  each  arm  and  eating  the  otlier"  (1.  I'M).  These  are 
trifling  things  in  themselves.  Hut  her-  they  aie  not  trivial; 
they  st-rve  tho  writers  puipos<'.  Inder  the  guidance  of  your 
teacher  observe  the  reason  for  the  insertion  of  oiher  points. 


i   i 

s 
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IV 

Having  r-idied  and  learned  to  appreciate  the  unity  of  this 
.seleeti<m,  try  to  .select  ddails  that  may  bring  out  some  point 
in  an  incident  within  your  osvn  experience. 

Select  something  that  has  befallen  you,  or  tliat  you  ha\e 
seen, — aouw  actual  occur; ei  e  that  has  fi.xed  itself  clearly 
in  your  memory.  Very  briciiy  note  down  every  detail  that 
you  can  recollect  of  the  event.  Next  make  up  your  mind 
as  to  why  you  remeiid)er  this  so  well, — what  is  the  jmnt 
of  the  incident, — whether  its  absurdity,  or  its  suddenness, 
or  the  danger  it  involved,  or  whatever  else  ifc  may  have  l>een 
that  impressed  the  incident  on  your  mind.  Now  go  over 
your  list  of  details,  and  mark  those  which  you  think  will 
help  you  in  bringing  out  thin  point  to  other  people.  Arrange 
this  list  in  the  best  order;  then,  with  the  outline  before  you, 
first  write,  and  then,  by  word  of  mouth,  tell  the  stoiy. 

Repeat  the  exercise  in  the  case  of  other  incidents.  The 
best  incidents  to  select, — because  in  them  the  details  will  be 
fullest  and  frcshes*^,-— are  those  which  were  accompanied  by 
strong  feeling  :  joy,  giief,  surprise,  fear,  etc.  Notice  that  an 
incident  or  scene  may  be  treated  in  one  of  three  wa\s: 
(1)  You  may  tell  of  what  you  really  experienced  or  saw.  In 
this  case  revive  in  your  mind  all  the  details  and  feelings  of 
the  !-cal  experience,  rntil  it  seera.s  actually  present  befure 
you.  Now  select  what  is  interesting  to  you  and  such  details 
as  seem  to  bring  this  out,  and  write  them  down  in  proper 
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order.  (2)  You  iimy  Uke  only  tho  main  poini  or  jMiints  from 
your  own  exjterienc**,  niiii  freely  imiiyiiic  any  other  iletnils 
timl  ynu  think  will  muke  tiiese  jioints  elcar  i>r  inttTc^tiiiK 
Agiiin,  liefoie  writing,',  see,  with  your  niimls  ye,  the  ex 
jU'rienee  iis  a  eompleto  picture  or  series  of  mo\  im,'  pietures, 
iind  (leserilte  as  In'fore.  {'.))  The  wliole  matter  of  your 
eomposition  may  he  imaginary.  In  this  ease  it  is  specially 
necessary  that  you  should  not  l)ef,'in  until  yoti  see  what  voii 
wish  to  descrihe  in  your  mind  almost  as  vividly  as  if  it  liad 
really  liapjRined. 

Tlio  followiufj^  may  suggest  siiittil^lo  tlu'iiu's : 

1.  Alone  in  the  house.  (Tlie  point  to  he  brought  out — 
anxiety  and  tear)  :  (1)  Where  the  lious  is  (anything  that 
might  suggest  (iangcr  or  lonelinesM).  (•_')  When  and  how  1 
came  to  he  left  in  charge.  (3)  What  took  place,  either  leal 
or  imagimiry.  (4)  The  anxiety  and  fear  at  its  height.  (5) 
Return  of  others,  and  the  chiiige  in  my  feelings. 

-*.  Adventure  with  a  savagn  dog. 

3.  A  skating  or  a  boating  accident. 

4.  Hjw  I  thought  I  saw  a  ghost. 

5.  A  joyful  surprise. 

C.   A  mysterious  incident. 

7.  A  childish  terror. 

8.  An  awkward  moment  (poiul — -sudden  change  from 
self-satisfaction  to  shame)  :  (1)  Cau.se  of  self-satisfaction 
(after  hard  work  Tom  wins  a  i)ri/e,  praises  of  teacher, 
admiration  of  felIow-puj)ils,  delight  of  parents,  etc.).  (2) 
The  prizt'-giving  (public  meeting  at  the  .school,  teacher, 
scholars,  parents  are  present.  (.S)  Others  leceive  prizes,  his 
pleasant  anticipations  of  his  turn;.  (4)  Tom's  name  called, 
goes  forward  amidst  clapping  of  the  j)upils,  cncom-aging 
.smiles  of  friends,  etc.  (5)  As  the  chairman  hantls  him  his 
prize,  Tom  stumbles  on  the  platform  step,  and  f  ills  awkwardly 
to  the  floor.  (6)  Pupils  clap  and  cheer,  everybodv  laughs. 
(7)  Tom  snatches  his  prize,  rushes  out  of  the  door,  and 
hides  himself  in  his  own  room. 
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KEEP   THE  POINT  CLEARLY  IN    MND 

111  onltM-  to  attain  unity  thero  is  iummI  of  a  cloar 
Load  and  good  .judjuMiuMjt :  a  cloar  lu'ad,  tli.it  wo 
11) ay  accuratoly  gi'asp  what  W(»  aio  aiinintc  at, — 
what  IS  the  point',  good  judgment,  that  wo  may 
determino  ivhat  rcall/j  bears  on  this  point. 

You  may  i>motiso  yoursolf  in  kooi»ing  to  the 
point  by  condensing  what  has  ooou  written  l)y 
others;  for,  in  order  to  condense  i»roi>erly,  wo 
must  leave  out  the  less  important, — what  is  loss 
closely  connected  with,  or  less  etfective  in  bringing 
out,  the  point.  Let  us  illustrate  this  from  the 
following : 

THE   COUIIAOEOUS    HOY 

1.  In  England,  ono  day,  a  fanner  at  work  in  his  fields  saw  a 
party  of  huntsmen  liiUiii,'  over  his  farm.  Ho  had  a  field  in 
which  the  wheat  was  just  eominj,'  up,  and  ho  was  anxious 
that  the  gentlemen  should  not  go  into  tiiat,  as  the  trampling 

8 of  the  horses  and  dogs  would  spoil  the  crop.  So  he  sent  one 
of  his  farm  hands,  a  hrii,'ht  young  hoy,  to  shut  the  gate  of 
that  field  and  keep  guard  over  it.  Ho'  told  liim  that  he  must 
on  no  account  permit  the  gate  to  Ik;  opened. 

2.  Scarcely  had  the  hoy  reached  the  fieh'  and  closed  the 
logate  when  the  huntsmen  came  galloping  up  and  ordered  him 

to  open  it.  This  the  hoy  declined  to  do.  "  Master,"  said  he, 
"has  ordered  me  to  permit  no  one  to  pass  through  this  gate, 
and  I  can  neither  open  it  myself,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to 
do  so." 
15  3.  First  one  gentleman  threatened  to  thrash  him  if  he  did 
not  open  it,  then  another  uflered  him  a  sovereign ;  but  all  to  no 
effect.    The  brave  boy  was  neither  to  be  frightened  nor  bribed. 
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4.  TluMJ  a  gmijil  hihI  stately  KontU'iiirtii  came  forwaitl  ami 
Miid :  "My  lH)y,  (l'>  yu  ki-.iw  iiif  ?  I  am  U.'-  Dnko  (if 
Wfllingtoii  one  not  acnistonu'il  to  1h>  (lisoboy»Hl  ;  and  \'tO 
coniMiand  you  to  op-n  that  gati',  that  I  and  my  friemls  may 
paH.s."  Tlie  Ixiy  took  off  liis  hat  to  tho  givat  man  whom  nil 
England  doliglitcd  to  honour,  and  iiMHwcn-d  :  "  I  am  Miin>  the 
Duki'  of  Wellington  would  not  wish  nuj  to  «li!«»lM'y  ordci-H. 
I  must  kc't'p  this  gato  shut,  and  permit  m>  one  to  pass  without  u 
ny  inast«'r's  t'xjfrt'ss  jM-rmisHictn." 

T).  Tln!  liiavo  old  wariior  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  Ixiy's 
answer,  and  lifting  his  own  hat  Im  said  :    "  f   honour  tho  man 
or  the  boy  who  can   neither  Ui  hriU-d   n(»r  frightened  into 
doing  wrong.      With  an  army  of  sm-h  soldiers  T  could  conquer,  30 
not  only  the  French,  hut  the  whole  world.  " 

6.  As  tho  party  gallope<l  uway,  the  hoy  run  otF  to  his  work, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  !  " 

Close  your  book  and  tell  orally  the  story  of 
"The  Courageous  Boy." 

VI 
HOW   TO  CONDENSE  A  COMPOSITION 

In  thus  re-telling  the  story,  you  certainly  have 
omitted  a  good  many  of  the  details;  the  details 
thus  omitted  should  properly  be  those  that  can 
best  be  spared.  With  the  book  open  before  you, 
consider  what  are  the  details  that  can  best  be 
spared.  The  point  is  expressed  in  the  Duke's  words 
(1.  28) ;  the  story  is  intended  to  bring  home  to  the 
reader  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  do  one's  duty  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  and  of  all  temptations  to 
do  otherwise. 

To    bring    out    this    point,    the    reader    should 
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uudni-staud  that  it  was  the  boy's  duty  to  keep  the 
Mate  closed  (11.  C.  7):  that  he  was  both  threatened 
and  bribed  (11.  Vy  111),  1\„-,  iu  this  way,  the  per- 
fonuanee  of  the  duty  is  made  more  disagree- 
able; that  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  bade  him  open 
the  gate  ;  tliat  the  boy  kncnv  it  was  tlie  Duke,  and 
knew  that  all  J]nghind  honouicd  him,  for  all  this 
also  enhances  the  ditficulty  of  his  task;  that  the 
Duke  oommend(Hl  the  boy,  for  Ave  feel  the  Duke 
might  well  speak  with  authoiity  on  such  a  matter. 
All  these  details,  then,  should  be  I'eproduoed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  iinal  paragraph  does  not 
render  the  point  more  efl'ective ;  the  stoiy  ends 
more  strikingly  without  it.  Other  particulars  may 
be  omitted  or  condens(>d,  not  because  tlu^y  are 
faulty,  but  because  they  are  not  absolutely  needful: 
(•.(J.  the  first  sentence  and  a  large  part  of  tl'ui  second; 
the  boy's  answer  (11.  11-1.']),  as  containing  nothing 
not  already  known.  Discover  for  yourselves  other 
possible  aljbreviations,  and  write  the  story  of  "The 
Coui-ageous  Boy"  reduced  to  one-third  of  its 
original  length,  le,  t(»  some  12  lines,  or  VM)  words. 

1.  In  the  same  way  cDusidei-  wliat  maybe  spaivd  best  from 
"Mr.  Pickwick  oil  tin-  Ice"  (Fourth  Header,  p.  88)  in  order 
to  tell  the  story  of  "Mr.  AViiikle  on  the  Ice";  then  write 
the  latter  story. 

•2.  Condense  "  Hare  -  and  -  Hounds  at  Rugby"  (Fourth 
Reader,  p.  62),  so  as  to  tell  the  story  "  How  Tom  Ran  with 
the  Hounds  "  in  about  GOO  words. 

To  THE  Teachkr.  It  is  A-ell  to  vary  tliis  exerci.so  by  having  ti.e 
written  reproduction  made  sometimes  witti  the  book"  closedf  and 
someLimes  witli  it  open  before  the  pupil. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SOCIAL   CORRESPONDr  ^CE 
I 

FORMS   PRESCRIBED   BY   USAGE    SHOULl>   rs£   iOITOWED 

There  are  some  sorts  of  correspondeiiee — viz. 
invitations  and  replies  to  invitations — for  which 
custom  lias  fixed  certain  forms.  By  following 
these  foi-nis  we  make  such  letters  perfectly  clear 
and  definite ;  and,  since  the  pni'i»ose  of  the  lettci-s 
is  to  give  certain  information, clea)'ness,and  definite- 
uess  are  very  important.  Invitations  and  rei)lies 
are  either  of  a  Formal  or  an  Informal  character,  in 
accordance  with  the  more  or  less  elaborate  and 
ceremonial  occasion  to  which  they  refer.  In  the 
first  case,  the  form  is  absolutely  fixed ;  in  the 
latter  case,  thei-e  is  some  freedom.  Ignorance  of 
the  proper  form  puts  one  in  the  same  sort  of 
disagreeable  situation  as,  for  example,  that  of  an 
ill-bred  boy  who  enters  the  class-rfiom  or  church 
without  taking  off  his  hat.  Notice  for  future 
hnitation  and  accurately  co]>y  the  following: 

FORMAL 
1 

Professor  and  ^frs.  Sparks. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott 

At  Home 

Saturday  afternoon,  April  1 1  th 

fi'oiii  five  to  .seven  o'clock. 
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Jiev.  James  Bilaby 
Miaa  Bilaby 

The  Canadian  Club  of  Digby 

request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 

at  their  Third  Annual  Reception 

on  Monday  evening,  October  the  twenty-third, 

from  eight  to  ten  o'clock. 

An  answer  is  requested. 


3 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Hyde 

requests   the   pleasure   of 

Dr.  Quain's  company 

at  dinner 

on  Friday  evening,  January  the  ninth, 

at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 


36  Walpole  Street. 
January  Ist. 


Dr.  Quain  accepts  with  pleasure  Mrs.  Hyde's  invitation  to 
dmner  on  Friday  evening,  January  the  ninth,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

13  Evelyn  Crescent. 
January  3rd. 


Dr.  Quain  regrets  that  a  previous  engagement  prevents 
his  accepting  Mrs.  Hyde's  invitation  for  Tuesday  evening, 
November  the  second. 

13  Evelyn  Crescent. 
January  3rd. 
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53  Lyndhurst  Road, 

Monday,  March  3d. 
Dear  Miss  Willmott, — 

I  suppose  you  will  be  going  to  the  concert  next  Thursday. 
We  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  coine  to  tea  about  six 
o'clock,  and  then  we  could  all  go  to  the  concert  together. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Matilda  Allen. 

7 

27  Westbourne  Terrace, 

Tuesday,  March  4  th. 
Dear  Mrs.  Allen, — 

You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  I  am  going  to  the 
concert  next  Thursday.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  avail  my- 
self of  your  kind  invitation  to  tea  at  six  o'clock. 

Sin(  ours, 

i-     .£L  Willmott. 
II 
POINTS    TO   BE    OBSERVED    IN    SOCIAL    CORRESPONDENCE 

1.  The  reply  is  always  in  the  same  form  as  the 
invitation. 

2.  In  formal  invitations  and  replies  there  is 
no  signature.  Everything  that  would  indicate 
familiarity  or  carelessness  is  avoided;  hence  ab- 
breviations should  not  be  employed. 

3.  The  date  and  time  of  the  invitation  should 
be  repeated  in  the  reply,  in  order  that  mistakes 
may  be  avoided. 
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4.  In  engi-aved  and  printed  invitations  the  lines 
are  arran<?ed  as  in  No.  ',].  In  Avritten  invitations 
and  replies,  this  same  nietliod  may  be  followed  or 
all  the  lines  may  be  filled  ont,  as  in  No.  .'). 

5.  Notice  the  "your"  in  No.  2  instead  of  the 
name  of  the  person  iu^  ited.  This  form  is  used  in 
eng-raved  an<l  printed  invitations  when  the  names 
of  the  different  guests  eannot  be  printed.  The 
names  may,  however,  be  w/itten  at  the  top  of  the 
card,  as  in  Nos.  1  and  0. 

6.  "When  a  card  is  sent  to  man  and  wife  (as  in 
No.  1),  the  envelope  is  addressed  usually  to  the  latter. 

7.  The  date  of  the  yeai-  is  usually  omitted  in 
social  correspondence. 

8.  All  social  invitations  should  be  answered 
immediately. 

i).  Neither  in  invitations  and  replies,  nor  in  other 
correspondence,  should  rxled  paper  be  used. 


Ill 

1.  Tilt;  Literary  Society  of  your  school  gives  a  concert 
Friday,  Dec.  20111,  :it  «  p.m.,  admission  bv  invitation. 
Write  out  the  form  for  a  {irinted  card. 

2.  Write  an  int\)rinal  invitation  to  your  teacher  from  vour 
mother  to  spend  the  evening  at  your  house  to-nuu'iow. 

3.  Write  an  acceptaiu-e  of  the  last  invitaiion  :  dechne  it. 

4.  Mrs.  George  lealxxly  invites  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  to 
a  formal  hmcheon.     AVrite  invitation  and  reply. 

5.  You  are  going  to  have  a  jiicnic  ;  write  an  invitation 
to  one  of  your  class-mates.      Write  also  a  reply. 

6.  Mrs.  Marlowe  has  invited  you  to  spenil  tlie  evening 
at  her  house  Friday  next.  You  are  ill  and  ha\e  to  decline. 
Write  a  proper  note. 
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CHAPTEK   V 
ARRANGEMENT    OF    MATERIAL 


A   CAREFUL   ORDERING   OF   THE   THOUGHT   NEEDED   IN 
GOOD   WRITING 

You  may  have  noticed  that  .sometimes  in  trllin.tr 
an    incident   the    speaker    suddenly    stops    short 

witii,  "  I  should  have  told  you  before ,"  and 

then  gives  some  fact  needful  in  order  that  his 
hearer  may  understand  what  is  next  told.  These 
breaks  are  confusing,  and  injure  the  effect  of  the 
story.  Such  an  experience  serves  to  Ijring  out  llie 
fact,  which  is  in  any  case  veiy  evident,  that  there 
is  a  proper  order  in  successful  composition. 

TI 

Read  the  following,  noting  specially  the  ordei-  of 
the  thoughts;  close  your  book  and  s(>c  whether  you 
can  tell  the  story  without  the  awkward  insertion  of 
explanations : 

THE    TAKING    OF    LIVLITH(;<i\V    (  ASTI.K 

There  was  a  .sti'ong  castle  near  Linlithgow,  Nvheivaii  English 
governor,  witli  a  powerful  garrison,  lay  in  readiness  to  sup- 
port the  English  cause,  and  used  to  exercise  much  severity 
upon  the  Scots  in  the  neighbourhooii.  There  li\ed  at  no 
great  distance  from  this  stronghold,  a  farmer,  a  hold  s^tout  s 
man,  whose  name  was  Binnock.  This  man  saw  with  great 
joy  the  progress  whiih  the  Scots  were  making'  in   recovering 
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their  country  from  the  English,  aiui  resolved  to  do  something 
to  help  his  countrymen,   by  getting   possession,   if  it  were 
10  possible,  of  the  castle  of  Lithg<.w.     But  the  place  was  very 
strong,  situated  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  defended  not  only  by 
gates,  which  were  usually  kept  shut  against  strangers,  but 
also  by  a  portcullis.     A  portcullis  is  a  sort  of  door  formed  of 
crossbars  of  iron,  like  a  grate.     It  has  not  hing.'s  like  a  door, 
15  but  is  drawn  up  by  pulleys,  and  let  down  when  any  danger 
approaches.     It  may  be  let  go  in  a  moment ;  and  then  falls 
down  into  the  doorway  ;  and  as  it  has  great  iron  spikes  at 
the  bottom,  it  crushes  all  that  it  lights  upon ;  thus  in  case  of 
a  sudden   alarm,   a  portcullis  may  be  let  suddenly   fall   to 
20  defend  the  entrance,   when   it  is  not  possible  to  shut  the 
gates.     Binnock  knew  this  very  well,  but  he  resolved  to  be 
provided  against  this  risk  also  when  he  attempted  to  surprise 
the  castle.     So  he  spoke  with  some  bold  courageous  country- 
men, and  engaged  them  in  his  enterprise,  which  he  accom- 
25plished  thus  : 

Binnock  had  Ijecn  accustomed  to  supply  the  garrison  of 
Linlithgow  with  hay,  and  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  English 
governor  to  furnish  some  cart-loads,  of  which  they  were  in 
want      He  promised  to  bring  it  accordingly ;  but  the  night 
30  before  he  drove  the  hay  to  the  castle,  he  stationed  a  party  of 
his  friends,  as  well  armed  as  possible,  near  the  entrance,  where 
they  could  not  be  seen  by  the  garrison,  and  gave  them  direc- 
tions that  they  should  come  to  his  assistance  as  soon  as  they 
should  hear  him  cry  a  signal,  which  was  to  be,— "Call  all, 
35  call  all '  "     Then  he  loaded  a  great  waggon  with  hay.     But  m 
the  waggon  he  placed  eight  strong  men,  well  armed,  lying  flat 
on  their  breasts,  and  covered  over  with  hay,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  seen.     He  himself  walked  carelessly  beside  the 
wa""on  •  and  he  chose  the  stoutest  and  bravest  of  his  servants 
wto'S  the  driver,   who  carried  at  his  belt  a  strong  axe  or 
hatchet.     Tn  this  way  Binnock  approached  the  castle  early  m 
the  morning  ;  and  the  watchman,  who  only  saw  two  men, 
Binnock  being  one  of  them,  with  a  cart  of  hay,  which  they 
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expected,  opened  the  gates,  iuid  rained  up  the  iioitcullis,  fo 
perniit  tl'Oi  to  enter  tlu*  cast'e.  Hut  as  »(um  as  tlie  lait  had  w 
gotten  u.ider  the  gateway,  liini.ock  made  a  si-ii  to  liis  servant, 
who  with  his  axo  suddenly  cut  a-^undcr  tli.- yoke  whirli  fastens 
the  horses  to  the  cart,  and  tlie  Imrses  findiiiL;  th.'uivi.hcs  free, 
naturally  started  forward,  tli<'  cart  reniainiii!,'  l.cliind  umler 
the  arch  of  the  gate.  At  the  satne  id  >iii' nt.  i'.iniiock  cried  as50 
loud  us  he  could,  "Call  all,  call  all  !  "  a^.l  drawing  thi'  sword 


which  he  h;id  under  his  codulrv  hahit,    h 


killed   th'  porter. 


The  armed  men  then  jumped  uji  from  undrr  the  Jiay  when 
they  lay  concealed,  and  rushed  om  the  Kn-lish  guard.  The 
Knglishmen  tried  to  shut  the  gates,  hut  they  eoulil  nothecause55 
the  cart  of  hay  remained  in  the  gateway,  and  j.reveuted  the 
folding  doors  from  heing  closed.  Tlie  poilcullis  was  also  let 
fall,  hut  the  grating  was  caught  on  the  cart,  and  so  could  not 
drop  to  the  ground.  The  men  who  were  in  ani')iish  near 
the  gate,  hearing  the  cry,  '-('all  all,  call  all  '  '  rtu  to  assist  to 
tho.se  who  had  leaped  out  from  among  th,.  |iav  ;  the  castle 
was  taken,  ami  all  the  Kn-lishmcn  killed  .r  made  pris- 
oners. King  TioV)ert  rewarded  liinnixk  hy  hestowiug  on  him 
an  estate,  which  his  posterity  long  afterw.ud  enjoyed. 

Scotfs  "  Tnk.^r,/,,  Grnndfnthe.r." 

in 

HOW  A  NARRATIVE  MAY  BE  ARRANGED 

In  this  extract,  a.*^  is  usually  tlK;  caso,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  narrative  follows  the  actual  order  of  the 
incidents.  Further,  in  oi-der  that  the  reader  shall 
understand  these  ineident.s,  it  is  needful  to  explain 
that  England  and  Scotland  were  at  war,  the  sort  of 
person  Binnock  was,  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  castle,  nn.d  the  difficulty  of  getting  acces.s  to 
it,  etc.  Those  facts  are  given  first,  and  form  the 
Introduction. 
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Voii  will  }il>«>  ii()tic«!  tlmi  tliH  iiiiruativo  proper 
(>ii«ls  with  llir  taking  <»r  the  oiistU*,  yet  S<'«>tt  adds 
a  little  in<>i'<!  to  i^ratit'v  tlio  iiatufal  curiositv  of  tho 
iviuh-r  r»'^ui'<liiij]f  tho  licro,  Hiiinock.  This  addition 
givrs  a  st'iisf  of  satvsfactitm  and  completeness  like 
the"aii<l  they  live<l  liap(>y  ever  after  "of  many 
oliildren's  stories,  and  forms  the  Conclusion. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    EFFECTIVE   ARRANGEMENT 

I.  ^V  lien  some  j^^eneral  expkinations  have  to  be 
given  in  order  that  th(^  i-eader  or  hearer  may 
understand  tlio  main  body  of  the  composition,  it 
may  be  well  to  put  these  hi  the  introductki. 

Such  giuu'nil  explanations  j  ';ally  concc.n  the  writer's 
purpose — the  point  he  wislics  to  make  (as,  for  example,  in 
Franklin's  "  FiiNt  Day  in  Philadelphia,"  p.  100)  ;  or  the  facts 
with  rfirHid  to  tlio  plac(>,  tinii*,  conditions  which  atl'ect  the 
main  Ixidy  of  \\u',  account  (as,  for  exainiilc,  in  "Tho  Taking 
of  LiiiHtliu'ow  Castlo"  and  "The  Courageous  l?oy"). 

II.  A  conclusion  is  sometimes  added  to  empha- 
size the  point  of  the  composition,  to  di-aw  a  lesson, 
or  to  gi\e  a  sense  of  completeness  or  tinish  (as,  for 
example,  Fourth  Reader  p.  21,  p.  .'^25.  p.  341). 

3.  Formal  introductions  and  conclusions  are  by  no 
means  always  necessary.  Beginners  are  likely  to 
use  foi-mal  introdiKitions  and  conclusions  need- 
lessly.    Better  be  abrupt  than  fall  into  ^his  fault. 

4.  Specially  avoid  disproportionately  long  introductions. 
An  introduction  should  be  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole  com[t<)sition. 
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T).  In  the  main  body  of  your  composition,  the  details 
should  be  arranged  in  some  natural  order,  cjl  in  tli.. 
('.-IS,,  of  (>v..Mts,  th.'  onlcr  ill  wliicii  thry  haj.i.m  ; 
ill  tluM-jiso  of  (los.-riptioiis  (,f  oxfcni.il  ('.I.Jrcts  tin' 
<>1<1<T  ill  wliicli  tlio  iiiiiid  rail  l.cs(  jm,..-..  fh,.  <i,. tails 
lop'tluT;  ill  tiio  case  of  tliouohis,  tli.^  onlcr  in 
whu'h  tli.'v  naturally  grow  out  of  oii(>  aii,,tli«.r 
etc.  ' 

V 

In  tho  following  cxercis.^s  spoi-ial  attention 
should  bo  given  to  tho  anau/emtut  of  mntnial. 

I-  It  is  a  ii,;t  unoomiiiou  j)iaetieo  to  anan;;("  (liafc  the 
pupils  of  two  schools  rei.u.t,.  fmrn  ono  another,  shouhj  ixt-hange 
letters,  althouf,'h  tho  correspondents  are  totally  unknown  to 
one  another.  Write  a  letter  to  su.h  a  n.rrespon.lent  in 
Ontario,  describing  an  ordi-ary  ^hiy  in  your  life. 

'1.  Write  a  similar  letter  on  tho  supposition  that  vnir  .or- 
r.'spon,lent  is  in  Britain,  and  knows  alnsost  i.othin-  nhout 
Canada. 

.'{.  Tom's  fa«'  had  enjoyed  a  eomfort^djle  income,  l,i,t 
recently    had    i.  into    In.siness    ditfiei.lties,     and     then 

su.l.lenly  .lied.     Ton,    is    ,nuler  the  necessity  now  of  doing 
something   for  a   living;    he   writes   f.,r  advice   as    to    what 
roiirso   he   shall    pursue,    to  an   oM  and    dear   friend   of   the 
fath..r,    giving    an    account  (,f    what    is    referred    to    ahove 
iiii.l  telling  something  of  himself,  his  edneati.m,  tastes,  etc.,  in 
order  that  his    correspondent    may  the    better  advise    him 
H  rite  this  letter. 
4.   Write  the  answer  to  the  last-mentioned  letter. 
■"..   You  are  at  the  end  of  your  public  school  course   and 
arc  in  doubt  whether  to  go  on   to  the   High   School,  or  into 
business.      Writ-   to  a  former  teacher,  explaining   your  cir- 
cumstances, feelings,  tastes,  etc.,  and   ask   his  advicM"   in   the 
matter. 
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('HAI'TEU   VI 
PARAGRAPHING 

T 

Study  cuivfiilly,  oi'  listdi  attentively  to,  tlie 
readiiijr  of  Tennyson's  liallad,  "Tlie  Kevenge." 
Then  tell  the  story  of  the  "Revenge." 

II 

Tf  v'lii  arc  to  tt'U  this  story  well,  you  must  consider  what 
Tt'iiiiysou  is  tryiiif^  to  do  ami  how  he  docs  it.  Otherwise  you 
are  suici  to  K-ave  out  important  matti-rs,  luid  ituludc  tllirl^s  of 
lesH  coiiso(juence.  Wlmt,  tlii'ii,  is  the  subject  of  this  poem? 
Tlio  fij,'ht  of  "The  Revenge."  What  is  the  point,  why  docs 
Tennyson  tell  ahout  tliis  particular  light  ?  lii-cause  the  sides 
were  so  ill-matchi'd  that  the  hnivery  of  the  English  appears 
in  the  mo.st  striking  w;iy.  How,  then,  does  he  proceed  to  tell 
the  story?  First  he  has  to  explain  the  tim<>,  place  and  cir- 
cumstfinces  of  the  fight.  Such  facts  as  wo  have  js'-en,  p.  113, 
makes  a  natural  Litrodndum.  The  introduction  falls  into  two 
parts;  (1)  Tiie  circumstances  (»f  the  English  fleet  in  general 
(?;  I  of  tlu!  poem)  ;  (2)  The  circumstances  of  the  "  Revenge" 
in  particular  (|^!^  If,  HI).  Tennyson  tlcn  has  to  tell  (3) 
hf)w  tiie  adversaries  met  together,  and  k.cping  his  jmnt  in 
mind,  he  does  this  .so  as  to  bring  out  vividly  the  inequality  of 
the  two  sides  (jSj}  V,  VI).  Next  comes  (4)  the  central  topic, 
the  fight  it.self,  and  again  Tennyso!i  uses  the  opportunity  to 
display  the  courage  of  the  Engli-h  (.i':<  VTl-TX).  Now  the 
story  is  di.iunig  io  a  cii'.-,f  ;  icniu-iii  inii-.t  tell  how  "  i he 
It.'venge"  suiTcndered,  ami  (.">)  this  he  does,  still  keeping 
the   point   in   mind,   so  as  to  show    that    surrender  was  no 
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(JiwTfHiit.  (.^S  X     XII  1.      'I'll..  Ii..,,,.)f  111..  ri;^ht   i.(;iv|»\illr;  )|..  is 

prDiiiiiiciit  all  ihi.iiiyli;   li  h  lir.it  li  fxliil.it -,  t  li.>  l^u-ii  .ji  .  .Mllil^'.• 
at  its  licij^lit  ;   Tt'iiiiysun   arc<.i<Ii?ii,'ly   {i\)   ^iM»s   it    a   mtIioh 

(?!  XIII).       Ttlttl   (  UIIU'S   (7)   tin-   ('n„rhis!,ni,    ~t)>r  l-dd   of   '    Ti.*' 

K»'Vi'iige." 

Ill 

It*  \v«'  ii«»\v  look  ov.T  our  "'\imiiiuitioii  ww  sec  tin- 
imiiii  tilings  in  'J'.'iiiiyson's  sloiy.  'I'!i.>  iiilro.hic- 
tioii  (1)  iiip.iM'i-iil;  (■_')  i!MVirar<l  to  thr"K«'v.-iiKn."; 
(.'{)  The  uu'clin^'  with  th<>  S|.iniijinls;  (4)  Tho  lij;ht; 
(5)  Tho  sunviiil.M-;  ((l)  The  dcalli  of  Sir  li^ichanl ; 
(7)  Tho  conchisiou.  Xow,  you  will  reiiuire  s«>v«-ial 
st'Dteiict's  to  hriiij.,'  out  oi-  explain  each  of  these 
points;  tliese  sentences,  then,  will  form  K''<>"i»S  '".''• 
he  j)ara«j:rui»hs  on  each  of  the  s.'ven  topics  najiied. 
You  have  what  is  called  a  Topical  Outline  oi-  Para- 
graph Plan  for  a  coin{)osition. 

Write  yoTir  composition,  following  tiiis  plan,  and 
then  comj)ai-e  it  with  what  follows: 


Tin:   iKinr  ok  tiik   "hkvkni;!;" 

1.  In  the  course  of  tlic  iinocjisin;,'  coutlift  wliicli,  in  the  days 
of  Elizuhctli,  was  uiaiiitaincd  at  sea  Ixtwccn  Kncrlarid  arid 
Hpain,  it  liaj)!.  iicd  that  six  llii^iish  ships  of  the  line,  under 
the  fomniand  of  I.ord  'J'homas  Howard,  were  lying  at  Flores, 
in  the  Azores  Tsla!!(is,  Siiddiidy  tiihngs  were  brmiglit  that  3 
11  .Spainsh  fleet  of  fifty  three  vessels  was  close  at  hand,  bearing 
down  upon  tlie  Engii^ii.  Not  only  were  the  Spaniards 
in  overwhelming  force,  hut  the  Hritish  ships  were  in  had 
-•'riditioii  and  sickness  pr.  \.iiei.t  among  liie  crews.  Accord- 
ingly the  English  admiral,  to  avoid  a  nee( Hess  sacrifice,  gaveKi 
orders  to  set  sail  with  all  speed. 
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■J.  A  largo  i)art,  liowcvcr,  ,>i  tlm  crew  ^,f  our,  slii|>,  (•ulled 
tlu!  "  Ji<'V(>iigc,"  coimiiaiKlcil  liy  Sir  IJidiard  (ircjivillc,  lay  ill 
ashore.      In  this  cast-,   to  ohty  tlio    adiniral's    order    was   to 

ij  leave  these  poor  fellows  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Spaniard; 
and  Sir  Richard  thought  himself  justified  in  running  the 
tremendous  risk  involved  in  endmrkiiig  Jiis  sick. 

3.  The  task  had  just  been  successfully  accomplished  when 
the   Spanish   Heet  hove   in  sight.     There    was   still    a    bare 

■.'Opo:-,sil)i]ity  of  escape,  but  Greiiville,  disdaining  to  flee,  sailed 
boldly  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  approach  of  the  little 
"Revenge"  was  hailed  with  nnjcking  laughter  by  the 
Spaniards,  who,  from  their  lofty  decks,  gazed  down  with 
astonishment  at  the  mad  temerity  of  the  English. 

i!5  4.  But  the  laughtu  was  not  to  last  long.  The  "Revenge" 
came  to  close  quarters  with  the  "San  Philip,"  a  ship  of  1,500 
tons,  and  presently  fouTid  herself  engaged  sinmltaneously  with 
four  galleons.  Unecjual  as  the  contest  was,  the  "  San  Philip  " 
first,  and  then  one  vessel  after  another,   had    to    withdraw 

30  seriously  disabled.  In  vain  did  the  enemy  try  either  to  sink 
or  to  board  their  adversary  ;  whether  manning  the  guns,  or 
musket  or  pike  in  hand,  the  English  i)roveil  their  superior- 
ity. Evening  cam(>  ;  the  "  Revenge  "  was  still  unconquered, 
and  through  tlu?  whole  night  she  maintained  the  desperate 

Sosti-tiggle. 

5.  i' uch  a  defence  nuist  needs  be  at  a  terrible  cost.  Nearly 
h.ilf  the  crew  were  dead  ;  of  tiie  survivors  many  were  dis- 
abled, the  powder  was  spent,  and  the  conunander  himself 
mortally  wounded.  At  length,  wlu-n  the  figlit  couhl  no 
40 longer  be  maintained.  Sir  Richanl,  in  the  spirit  t>f  his  whole 
conduct,  gave  orders  to  sink  the  ship.  Against  this  the 
sailors  protested  as  a  useless  waste  of  life  ;  their  dying 
commander  could  not  resist,  and  the  "  Revenue "  was 
surrendered. 

15  6.  The  remnants  of  the  English  were  put  aboard  the  hostile 
fleet,  and  the  "Revenge"  manned  with  a  Spanish  crew.  Sir 
Richard  himself  was  borne  to   the  flagship,  and    honorably 
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treat«  tl  by  liis  coiii't«'()Us  cjijildiN.  lie  liiil  nut  lnm;  siii-\i\(', 
and  (lied  liiijipy  in  tlic  tlinii^lit  that  Im'  li.ul  doiif  liis  (Inly 
and  had  fallen  for  (jucrn  and  cDunliv.  50 

7.  Some  of  the  spirit  of  lirr  indomilahlt'  cununanikT  iiiij,'lit 
be  supposed  to  liave  aninialt  il  tlic  "  UcNciiijf  '  licisflt".  In  a 
storm  which  followed  the  haltle,  she  went  to  the  bottom 
carrying  along  with  her  the  crew  of  her  alien  masters. 


IV 

In  reproducing  or  reU'Uing  anythinij,  tin'  mtikiiKj  0/  a 
parayrajih  outliiif  is  moft  htlpfid.  Suppose,  for  exainwle, 
that  yea  have  to  condens(>  somt?  acount,  reducing  ydiir 
version  to  one-third  ul  the  original.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
this  satisfactorily  by  picking  out  facts  here  and  there.  You 
will  almost  certainly  include  less  important  facts,  and  will 
find  that  your  space  has  been  us(>d  up  long  before  you  h.ive 
come  to  the  end  of  the  original  passage  ;  so  that  you  nuist 
go  over  your  work  again  and  make  a  second  ciiiidensation. 
These  ditKculties  may  bo  aviidi-d  by  applving  tlie  method 
used  in  the  case  of  "The  llevenge."  C.uvtuliv  determine 
the  important  topics,  set  them  down  in  onler,  and  then 
develop  each  topic  into  a  paragraph,  ly  i^iving  the  details 
needful  to  bring  it  out.  You  may  take  tlie  i()j)i(!  of  each 
paragraph  of  the  original,  or  may,  p-ihap  ,  put  tngether 
two  or  more  paragraphs  under  one  lieu  '[w^.  \\\  eitlier  case, 
you  have  some  guide  as  to  the  e.vtent  to  which  you  slmuld 
develop  each  paragraph  ;  foi',  on  the  averag(>,  e  n-h  paragraph 
must  bear  the  .same  proportion — one-third,  or  w  Jiatever  it  may 
be — to  the  original  passage,  as  your  whole  eomi)o^ition  is  to 
hear  to  the  whole  original. 

For  example,  turn  to  "The  Iler'ies  of  the  J.-m--  Saiilt  " 
(Fourth  Reader,  p.  317),  and  make  a  reproduction  <,..■-  iliird 
the  length  of  the  selection.  If  you  examine  it  carefullv,  vou 
find  the  following  topics  are  treated:  (1)  D.aui.i:-  und  liis 
plan;  (2)  The  journey  and  encampment;  (3)  Airival  of  the 
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Indians ;    (4)  Siege  of  the  fort ;   (5)  The   desertion   and   its 
consequences;  {(\)  Tlie  general  uttaek  ;  (7)  Conclusion. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PARAGRAPHING 

Careful  paragraphing  nut  only  helps  the  reader, 
making  his  task  easier,  but  also  assists  the  Avriter 
in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  material.  Each 
paragraph  should  take  up  some  particular  part  oi  the 
whole  subject.  Everything  wit'  in  a  paragraph  should 
belong  to  its  part  of  the  subject,  and  everything  that 
belongs  to  its  part  of  the  subject  should  be  placed  in 
that  particular  paragraph. 

Like  the  division  of  a  book  into  ehaptei-s,  or  tlie 
division  into  sentences,  the  division  intoparagi-aphs 
is  a  device  to  make  the  work  of  the  reader  easier 
and  ploasanter.  Just  as  the  capital  letter  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  the  period  and  space 
at  its  close,  serve  to  show  that  certain  words 
belong  to  one  another  and  form  a  whole;  so 
the  indentatiom  at  the  beginning  of  paragi-aphs 
should  indicate  that  the  sentences  thus  grouped 
together  belong  to  one  another,  that  when  the 
reader  conies  to  the  close  he  may  i)ause;  he 
has  completed  one  small  branch  of  the  subject 
in  hand. 

In  writing  conversations,  it  is  usual  to  give  a 
separate  paragraph  to  each  speech,  together  with 
any  descriptive  or  explanatory  words  which  may 
accompany  the  speech.  See,  for  example.  Fourth 
Reader,  page  62. 
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VI 

1.   Examine   the  division    into    paragraphs,  and  give   the 
subject  of  oach  paragraph  ia  the  selections  on  the  following 
pages  of  this  book  :  57,  65,  74  ;  also  on  pa-es  16-21    48-51 
81-84.  166-169,  300-302  of  the  Fourth  Reader.        ' 

2  Read  the  following  po.'nis.  Make  a  list  of  the  important 
subdivisions  of  the  contents  of  each  (as  exemplilied  ab..ve  in 
tiie  paragraph  plan  of  "The  Fight  of  the  Revenge  ").  With 
this  list  as  a  paragraph-plan  for  your  essay,  re'produce  tlie 
story  of  each  poem  : 

Macaulay's  "  Horatius,"  Longfellow's  "Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus," "The  Tx>gend  of  St.  Christopher,"  I^ngfellow's  "  King 
Robert  of  Sicily,"  Longfellow's  "  Bell  of  Atri,"  Tennyson's 
"  I^dy  of  Shalott,"  Wordsworth's  "  Lucy  Gray."  Southey's 
"Inchcape  Rock,"  Scott's  Fight  of  Fitzjames  and  Roderick 
(Canto  V^  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake "). 

3.  Reproduce  in  your  own  language  some  incident  from  a 
lK)ok  you  have  read,  so  that  it  may  be  understood  by  a  per- 
son who  is  unacquainted  with  this  book.  Such  an  incident 
as  Nicholas  Nickleby's  Fight  with  Squeers,  the  fight  in  the 
round-house  ia  Stevenson's  "Kidnapped,"  or  Jim's  sailing 
the  brig  in  "  Treasure  Island  "  would  l)e  suitable.  Ignorance 
of  the  story  and  the  characters  on  the  part  of  your  imaginary 
reader,  make  it  needful  that  you  write  an  introduction.  See 
that  the  introduction  may  give  the  necessary  information, 
yet  not  be  too  long. 

4.  Tell  in  your  own  way  the  story  of  how  Tom  Sawyer  (in 
Mark  Twain's  book)  attended  liis  own  funeral  service,  or  the 
story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday. 

5.  Reproduce,  in    your   own  words,  one   or  more   of  the 
following  stories  :  "  Daniel  in  the   Lions'  Den  »  (based  upon 
Daniel,  chap,  vi) ;  "The   Rebellion  of  Absalom"  (II  Samuel 
chap.  XV,  vv.   1-30;  chap,  xviii,    1-33;  xix,   1-4)  ;  "Joseph 
Hold  into  Slavery  "  {Genes-is,  cLap.  xxvii,  vv.    1-36). 
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THE   iHAKING   OF  A   TOPICAL  OUTLINE 

We  liuve  seen  how  helpful  is  a  para(jyaph-plan 
in  making  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been  written 
by  others.  In  sueli  cases  the  thoughts  are,  for  the 
most  part,  arranged  for  us  in  the  original.  A 
paragraph-})!.-. n  is  even  more  necessary  when  we 
are  writing  n;  out  our  o^\n  experience,  because  in 
that  case  wo  liave  to  make  oiu-  own  arrangement. 
Let  us  consider  how  such  a  plan  <>f  an  original 
composition  may  be  made.  It  nuiy  be  helpful  to 
distinguish  tivo  methods^  though  perhaps  in  actual 
practice  th''v  run  together. 

II 

ONE   WAY   OF   DEVELOPING  A   THEME 

111  the  first  i)lace,  having  found  a  theme  on 
which  you  have  something  to  say  an<l  in  which 
you  are  interested,  you  think  over  it  thoroughly, 
so  as  to  gather  together  your  ideas  and  to  have 
them  ready  in  your  mind.  Next  you  rapidly  set 
down  what  you  have  to  say,  just  as  the  thoughts 
come  into  your  head,  without  any  special  care  for 
expression.  Here  you  are  really  making  notes. 
Yet  though  you  have  been  writing  without  plan  or 
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special  forcithonj^lit,  if  the  sulijt'ct  i-oally  iiitcicsts 
you  Jiiid  you  really  liavc  .soiiictliiiij^  to  say,  you 
will  find,  on  looking  over  what  you  have  written, 
that  your  thoughts  run  into  groups.  In  other 
words,  things  that  belorg  to  one  another  are  likely 
to  follow  one  another  in  your  thoughts.  Notice 
the  subject  of  each  of  these  groups,  and  write  it 
down;  the  list  will  indicate  the  paragra}>hs  of 
your  composition.  This  seiies  of  paragraph-sub- 
jects will  furnisli  a  ro''ih  pJiin  for  your  essay. 

To  be  sure,  on  looking  ovei-  your  plan,  you 
may  probably  find  that  at  places  the  order  is  open 
to  improvement,  and  will  change  it  accordinglj\ 
No  doubt,  too,  you  will  find  sometimes  that  some- 
thing has  got  into  one  group,  which  properly 
belongs  to  another.  You  will  insert  it  in  its 
proper  place.  Further,  as  you  rewi'ite  your  rough 
notes,  you  will  see  that  certain  of  the  topics  are 
not  eflfectively  or  fully  brought  out ;  new  material 
will  come  into  your  mind,  with  which  you  will 
enlarge  the  proper  pai'agra[)h.  If  you  follow  some 
such  method  you  will  find  that  you  produce  a 
much  better  essay  than  if  you  continue  to  go 
blindly  ahead  (as  you  do  in  writing  your  rough 
notes)  without  a  clear  conception  of  any  plan. 
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IIT 
ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  DEVELOPING  A  THEME 

There  is  a  sfroufJ^  somewhat  different,  ujethod  of 
proceeding.  You  think  over  your  theme;  you  see 
that  there  are  certain   points,  certain   things  in 
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stretched  in  sleep  certain  dark  objects  which  liad  ht>en  seen 
dindy  (hifliiig  on  tlie  tide  near  wIiik;  the  galleons  l;iv  thickest 
shot  .suddenly  into  jnTaniids  of  light  ilanies  leapini,'  t'r(»ni  ruddy 
sail  to  sail  tlickeiing  on  the  ropes  an<l  forecastle ;  masts  and 
bowsprits  a  lurid  blaze  of  conflagration. 

(6)  "When  the  Spanish  bells,"  says  Froude,  "were  about 
striking  twelve,  and,  save  the  watch  on  deck,  soldiers  and 
seamen  lay  stretched  in  sleeji,  certfim  dark  objects,  which 
liad  been  seen  dimly  drifting  on  the  tide  near  where  the 
galleons  lay  thickest,  shot  suddenly  into  jiyramids  of  light, 
flames  leaping  from  ruddy  .sail  to  sail,  tiickering  on  the  ropes 
and  forecastles,  masts  and  bowsprits,  a  lurid  blaze  of  con- 
flagration." 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  example,  the  object 
of  punctuation  i.s  to  group  together  woi-ds  that 
more  closely  l)elong  to  one  another,  and  to  mark 
places  where  the  connection  of  the  woi'ds  breaks ; 
so  that,  through  the  eye,  the  mind  may  more 
easily  and  certainly  catch  the  meaning.  So 
above,  "bells"  and  "were  about  striking"  are 
connected;  whereas  there  is  no  special  connec- 
tion between  "bells"  and  "says,"  or  between 
"  Froude  "  and  "  were " ;  hence  commas  are  in- 
serted. Again,  in  lin(^  M,  although  "which"  is 
closely  connected  with  "  objot^ts,"  yet  the  connec- 
tion of  "objects"  with  "shot"  (line  5)  is  much 
more  important ;  und  to  show  that  the  words  from 
"  which  "  (hue  3)  to  "  thickest "  (line  5)  belong  to 
one  another  closely  and  may  be  broken  out  of  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  without  spoiling  the  meaning, 
the  commas  are  inserted  before  "  which  "  and  after 
"  thickest." 
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reappearance,  when  no  less  suddenly  what  is  evi- 
dently the  first  animal's  mate,  appeared. 

It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  three  last  sen- 
tences repi-esents  a  centre  of  interest,  something 
that  must  be  developed ;  each  must  be  treated  in  a 
l)ara(jraph. 

That  is  all;  it  seems  to  you  others  will  not 
understand  how  much  you  enjoyed  these  ex- 
periences; you  wouhl  like,  if  you  could,  to  make 
your  readers  understand  it. 

Reviewing  all  these  recollections  just  indicated, 
you  perceive  tliat  here  are  some  six  outstanding 
points,  viz.:  1.  The  scene,  etc.,  where  the  thing 
happened.  2.  The  appearance  of  the  first  otter, 
li  The  appearance  of  the  second  otter.  4.  Your 
wish  to  impress  your  leader  with  your  feeling 
about  the  experience. 

Here,  then,  is  your  paragi'aph  i>lan  or  topkal  out- 
line. It  remains  to  develop  your  material,  to  find 
details  to  bring  out  each  of  these  points. 


'If 


1.  Make  a  topical  outline  of  "The  Bird  of  Morning" 
(F'ourth  Reader,  p.  81).  Study  and  make  a  topical  outline 
(.f  "The  Battle  of  the  Ants"  (Fourth  Reader,  p.  42). 

2.  Make  a  careful  topical  outline,  in  one  of  the  two  meth- 
ods suggested  above,  of  S(jme  experience  of  your  own  with 
wild  animals. 

With  the  outline  before  you,  write  a  composition  on  the 
subject  you  scltn^t. 

3.  Then,  with  your  outline  before  you,  give  an  oral  account 
of  the  same  incident. 
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U  y«>u  huvo  no  exporioiicos  with  wild  nninmls 
to  iiiu-i-iite,  some  obsorvuticMi  of  a  domestic  aiiimul 
riiuy  s<'rv(»  the  pui  i»os(».  You  should,  liowovcr,  as 
your  Natui-o-Studv  ehiss  will  teach  vou,  trv  to 
have  these  experi(^U(*es.  Sueli  observations  jis  the 
following  nuiy  l)e  made  by  nearly  all  children; 
and  the  account  that  is  given  is  something  which 
you  may  imitate,  and  may  i)erha|)S  better : 

KINfilUKDS 

One  (lay  in  our  onliurd  T  lieanl  a  harsh,  (xld  noise,  and 
looking  up  saw  a  kingbird  just  above  my  head.  As  ho 
seemed  to  have  tio  fear  of  me,  I  could  examine  liim  at  leisure. 
The  upper  part  of  his  Ixxly  and  his  tail  were  black  ;  but  the 

5  tip  of  the  tail  and  the  breast  were  wliite.  He  wore  a  little 
black  tuft  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  watched  me  sharply 
with  liis  bright,  beady  eyes.  He  was  sitting  on  the  branch 
of  an  apple  tree,  and  I  pivsently  caught  a  glimpse  of  another 
bird,  evidently  liis  mate,  perched   not  far  off.     Tlieir  nest,  I 

10  thought,  must  be  ncvir  by,  and  with  some  dilhculty  I  managed 
to  catcii  a  glimpse  of  it  scrcciii'd  by  a  cluster  of  leaves. 

To  see  into  the  nest,  1  ciinil)ed  the  tree.  The  birds 
innnedidtely  gi-ew  very  angry,  utteied  loud  "  squawks,"  and 
seemed  brave  enough  to  tear  my  eyes  out.     T  paid  no  attention, 

1.5  drew  Ijack  the  leaves,  and  peeped  beneatli.  There  in  the  nest 
lay  a  siiigle  delicately-pink  (>gg.  spotted  with  brown.  I  left 
it  undisturbed,  and  slipped  away,  while  the  birds  followed 
lue  some  little  distance,  witii  tlieir  angry  cries. 

Each  succeeding  day  1  {)aid  a  visit  to  the  birds'  home,  and 

20  each  succee<ling  day  there  was  a  new  jiink  c  gg,  until  "he  number 
four  was  completed,  for  that  is  all  kingbirds  lav  at  a  time. 

I  now  kept  watch  fctr  tiie  yiung  oiu>,  .ind  was  in  due  time 
rewarded  with  the  sight  of  threu  little  kingbirds.     Tlie  fourth 
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t'RK,    for  some    reason,   Hid    not    liHt<li   out    until    tw.)    rlnys 
lafor.  "     2.^ 

By  degrees  tlio  yoinii,'  birds  got  tlieir  fnitliers,  and  m.  long 
time  after  Ihey  niiist  lm\(.  u^rd  ilicni  to  )ly  awnv.  It  is 
\v(M'ks  since  T  saw  eitlicr  tlie  young  liirds  or  tlie  old. 

These  kingbirds  were  luckier  than  many  of  their  kind,  for 
the  crows  torment  kiiigl)irds  terribly.  Then-  wa^  another  so 
I>air  that  built  their  not  in  tlu^  trees  elo-e  beside  our  house. 
WIk'U  they  had  laid  two  eggs,  a  ciow  ate  them.  Tin'  birds 
moved  to  another  tree,  but  again  the  crow  only  waited  till 
there  were  two  egg.s,  before  he  made  a  second  meal.  Near 
our  schof)l  there  was  a  ne'it  which  these  same  black  tliieves:« 
robbed.  These  crow.s  are  sneak  thieves  too,  for  T  have  often 
seen  the  brave  kingbirds  driving  their  cowardly  enemy  Iwfore 
them,  and  then  returning  screeching  with  the  joy  of  \ictorv. 


VII 

1 .  What  I  know  about  snakes. 

The  following  plan  may  be  followed  wholly  or  in  part  :  (1) 
My  feeling  about  snakes.  (2)  Where  1  usually  see  them. 
(3)  Description  of  the  different  kinds  I  have  seen.  (I)  Any- 
thing I  have  seen  or  heard  about  the  habits  of  snakes,  their 
foo«l,  etc.  (5)  Any  interesting  e.xpeiieMces  I  have  hid  with 
snakes. 

2.  My  observations  on  barn  -All  lows 

3.  The  night-hawk  and  his  liaiiii-. 

4.  Ants  and  their  ways. 

5.  Wasps  and  their  nests. 

6.  A  pond  and  what  lives  there. 

7.  Evening  at  the  farm.  (The  pupil  slmuld  recall  his  own 
experience,  and  give  a  paragraph  to  each  mutter  that  stands 
out  in  memory  and  interests  him.  The  following  plan  is 
intended  only  to  suggest  topics.  He  should  follow  it  only 
in  as  far  as  it  fulls  in  with  his  own  pictuic  of  an  evening  at 
a  farm)  :  (1)  The  scene  within  the  house,  preparations  for  the 
evening  meal.    (2;  The  outside  scene,  the  j^'cneral  appearance 
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of  the  farm  and  its  surroundings.  (3)  Tho  iioighlK)urh(KKi  of 
the  liouso  and  barn,  tho  chickens,  cattlo,  etc.  (4)  'I'ho  return 
of  the  farmer,  the  evening  tasks.  (5)  Tlie  deejK'iiing  j>t<acc 
and  Htiihiess. 

8.  Meeting  the  train. 

9.  A  Christmas  giithoring. 

10.  A  thrilling  accident. 

11.  Napoleon:  (1)  Ancestry,  Inrtli,  childhtMxI.  (2)  Educa- 
tion. (.'!)  beginning  of  his  career.  (4)  His  rise  to  cininence. 
(5)  Napoleon  tiie  great  emperor.  ((!)  His  fall.  (7)  'lis  latter 
years  and  death. 

12.  Japan  and  its  people. 

13.  My  favourite  historical  cliaracter — why  f  admire  him, 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character  to  justify  my  admiration. 

14.  A  favourite  book  :  (1)  How  I  camo  to  know  the  book. 

(2)  Description  of  the  b(M)k.     (3)  Why  I  liko  it. 

15.  Ahoy  I  know:  (1)  Name, age,  appearance.  (2)  Character. 

(3)  The  interesting  points  in  him  or  his  lif(>. 

16.  Various  ways  in  which  plants  are  spread. 

17.  The  good  one  gets  out  of  going  to  school 
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BUSINESS  LETTERS 
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1 

A  businoss  lott«'r  is  oii.>  w  hi,.}i,  wln'tli.T  a<ldm<*sfld 
to  busiiu'ss  p-oplo  or  otinTs.  has  fm-  its  ]uir|)oso 
the  oonununicatioii  of  sonio  reciucst,  iiKjuiry,  or 
definite  picco  of  infonnation.  A  busincsH  letter 
should  (1)  keep  to  the  point,  (2)  not  waste  words, 
(:!)  ]»e  i.eif.Ttly  (•l«>ar.  If  it  deals  with  more  than 
one  subj<v't,  the  various  su}).jo('t.s  must  bo  treated 
separately,  and  unity  obs«Mved  in  each  part.  The 
sort  of  tiling'  which  is  to  bo  avoided  is  oxemplilied 
iu  tho  following: 

18  Ahizona  Street,  Kivcsston,  Ovt., 

Aug.  3(1,  1908. 
The  Tkkkt  AfJENT, 

G.  T.  R.  StHnf.ti, 

Brockville. 

.Sir, — Wliile  purchasin<,'  a  tirket  at  your  offico  ypstorrlav  I 
suddorily  met  a  dear  friend  ofjuiiio  whom  I  liad  not  seen 
for  years.  In  the  excitement  of  the  nicttini,'  T  hoarded  my 
train  without  taking  my  valise,  which  has  my  name  on  it. 
Plea.se  telegraph  to  me  at  this  address  whether  it  is  .safe  or 
not. 

I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Smith. 
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The  letter  should  have  been  iu  some  such  form 
as  the  following: 

18  Aki/una  Street,  Kix(jston,  Ont., 

Aug.  3(],  1908. 
Thi;  Tk'kkt  Acjkn't, 

G.  T,  II.  Station, 

Brock  ville. 

Sir, — I  iniulvorteiitly  left  a  black  leather  valiso  in  your 
office  about  noon  yesterday.  It  may  easily  be  identified  by  my 
name  on  the  plate.  Would  you  kindly  telegraph  to  nie  at 
this  address  whetlioi  you  know  anything  of  the  valise  or  not. 
With  sincere  apologies  for  troubling  you, 

r  am, 

Yours  truly, 

Jane  Smith  (Mrs.  Walter  Smith). 

II 

POINTS   TO  BE  NOTED   IN  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

1.  The  facts  which  your  correspondent  ought  to 
be  made  acquainted  with,  and  no  others,  should  be 
stated  in  the  letter. 

2.  The  statements  should  be  as  brief  as  is  con- 
sistent with  absolute  clearness. 

3.  It  is  even  more,  important  here  than  elsewhere 
that  the  writing  should  be  legible,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  ease  with  the  signature. 

4.  A  separate  paragi-aph  should  be  given  to  each 
item  of  business  which  the  letter  includes. 

5.  The  name  and  address  of  your  correspondent 
•hould  be  inserted  before  the  salutation,  afi  above. 
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6.  The  Salutation  should  be,  Sir,  or  Dear  Sir; 
Madam  (for  both  married  and  unmamed  women) ; 
Gentlemen,  or  Sirs,  or  Dmr  Sirs. 

7.  The  Conclusion  is  usually  Yours  vrrif  truJy,  or 
Your  obedient  servant.  The  signature  should  be 
that  by  which  you  wish  to  be  addressed. 

In  the  case  the  writer  is  a  woman,  her  status 
should  be  indicated :  if  married,  as  in  the  last  ox- 
ample  above ;  if  unmarried,  by  prefixing  "  Miss " 
in  brackets  to  her  signature. 

8.  Politeness  is  as  befitting  in  a  business  com- 
munication as  in  any  other. 

9.  In  the  reply,  the  receipi  .)f  the  previous  com- 
munication (of  which  the  date  sliouM  be  given) 
ought  first  to  be  acknowledged ;  also  enclosures,  if 
any.  The  reply  to  a  business  communication 
ought  to  be  made  with  the  smallest  possible  delay. 


J 


III 

Copy  the  following,  observing  the  form  carefully : 

Pleasurk  Point  P.O.,  Ont. 

July  14th,  1908. 

The  Departmental  Supply  Co., 

25  Main  Street, 

Toronto. 

Gentlemen, — 

You  would  oblige  me  by  mailing,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, a  copy  of  your  "  Summer  Catalogue "  to  above 
address. 
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PIeas(!  send  me  the  following  articles  as  advertised  in  last 
Saturday's  "  Evening  Trader  "  : 

1  Royal  Refrigerator  (No.  2) $10  50 

1  Fol.li.ig  Cot  (r,  ft.  X  -2  ft.  6  in.)     ...       2  50 

2  VeraiKlah  Rocking  Chairs  @  )$2.00    .     .        1  00 

T  enclose  P.O.  order  for  817.00. 

Forward  via  G.T.R.,  addressed  to  the?  care  of  J.  L.  Toole, 

Huntsville,  Ont. 

Yours  truly, 

Morris  Williams. 

TiiK  Departmental  Supply  Co., 
25  Main  Street,  Toronto. 
Mr.  Morris  Williams,  "^"'y  ^^^^'  '903. 

Pleasure  Point  P.O.,  Ont. 

Sir, — We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the 
14th  instant,  and  also  of  the  P.O.  order  for  $17.00  enclosed. 

We  regret  that  there  will  be  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  in 
se/iding  you  tlie  "  Royal "  Refrigerator,  as  we  are  temporarily 
out  of  stock. 

The  other  articles  were  shipped,  as  directed,  this  morning ; 
the  Catalogue,  which  we  mailed  immediately,  you  have  doubt- 
less already  received. 

Hoping  that  you  may  find  the  goods  satisfactory,  and 
.soliciting  a  continuance  of  your  patro::age,  we  are. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

The  Departmental  Supply  Co. 

per  J.R.S. 

IV 

1.  Write  to  a  business  firm  in  your  vicinity,  applying  for  a 
position  as  errand-boy.  You  have  seen  their  advertisement 
in  a  newspaper.     Writ«  the  reply  also. 
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2.  Write  a  letter  to  ari-an<,'e  a  matcli  l)etwoen  your  sdiool 
and  some  t»thei-  sfiiool  or  diih. 

;{.  You  wisli  to  buy  a  certain  article  of  clotliii.j,',  „r  of  fur- 
niture, or  a  ,i,Min,  or  li<,ckey  skates.  Write  a  letter  to  the 
dealer  explaining  what  you  want  and  asking  for  prices. 

4.  Write  a  let'.er  to  the  principal  of  your  school,  asking 
permission  for  the  use  of  a  class-room  on  Friday  aft(  rno.in 
next,  for  a  meeting  of  pupils  to  oi-ganize  a  clul). 

5.  Write  a  note  to  your  teacher,  explaining  youi'  latene,ss 
this  morning,  and  asking  to  be  excused. 

6.  Write  a  note  from  your  mother,  asking  that  your 
absence  yesterday  afternoon,  througli  ilhiess,  may  be  excused. 

7.  Write  to  A.  li.  Merchant  .fe  Co.,  T^jndon,  Ontario, 
asking  them  to  express  to  you  their  "  Perfection  "  Lawn- 
mower ;  you  enclose  a  P.O.  order  for  §15.00;  you  have  seen 
the  mower  advertised  in  their  catalogue.     Write  th(!  rej.lv. 

8.  Write  to  a  firm  t)f  piano-dealers  in  your  vicinity,'  ex- 
plaining that  you  require  a  piano  for  an  evening  entertain- 
ment at  your  school,  und  asking  if  they  can  supply  it  and  at 
what  cost. 

9.  AVrite  a  letter  to  a  person  who  has  seen  an  jdvertise- 
ment  of  a  house  which  you  are  going  t<.  let,  and  who  wishes 
further  inforuiation.* 


PUNCTUATION 

Compare  the  two  following  passages  as  to  the 
ease  with  which  you  catch  the  meaning: 

(a)  When  the  Spanish  Ijells  says  Froude  were  about  striking 
twelve  and  save  the  watch  on  deck  soldiers  and  seamen  lay 


The  writing  of  business  letters  is  an  excellent  drill  in  rlear 
ooncise  expression,  and  is  of  great  practical  l.enetit.  Tl.e  teacher 
Should  take  care  that  the  pupils  have  uiiundant  practice  in  this  sub- 
ject. There  is  an  endle.ss  variety  of  occasions  f<.r  su-h  letter'^  •  no 
teacher  can  have  any  difficulty  in  suggesting  suitable  exercises.    " 
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your  subject  that  stand  out  in  your  mind  as 
things  that  specially  impress  and  interest  you. 
You  wish  to  make  these  points  interesting  and 
impressive  to  your  reader  also.  You  must  there- 
fore dwell  on  them,  bring  them  out, — find  details 
which  will  make  these  points  or  aspects  striking 
and  interesting.  In  other  words  these  points  will 
form  the  subjects  of  your  paragraphs. 


AN    ILLUSTRATION    OF    HOW    A    THBME    MAY    BE 
DEVELOPED 

It  may  make  clearer  what  is  meant  by  this  second 
method,  if  we  illustrate  by  an  example.  Every 
child  knows  how  delightful  it  is  to  come  un- 
expectedly upon  some  rarely  seen  animal  in  its 
own  haunts,  and,  unnoticed,  to  observe  its  natural 
actions.  We  will  suppose  that  you  recall  an 
occurrence  of  the  kind  in  your  experience.  It 
was,  we  suppose,  your  first  sight  of  an  otter  in 
its  native  haunts.  As  you  recall  it,  you  remember 
the  pleasant  sensations  which  the  experience  gave 
you;  you  would  like  others  to  understand  how 
delightful  and  strange  and  romantic  the  adventure 
seemed  to  you.  As  you  think  al^out  it,  you  re- 
member vividly  the  place,  the  time,  and  your 
feelings  at  the  moment  of  the  event.  Then  there 
was  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  animal,  your 
astonishment,  your  excited  attention;  but  the 
otter  vanished.      You  were  vainly  waiting  for  its 
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Punctuation  serves  a  similai-  purpose  to  the 
grouping  of  letters  into  woids.  If  you  read  a 
line  in  which  there  is  no  division  between  the 
words,  you  will  find  that  you  can  read  vei-y  slowly, 
and  that,  occasionally,  you  will  l)e  in  doubt  as  to 
how  the  letters  are  to  l)e  groui>ed.  So  with  punc- 
tuation ;  if  we  are  to  wi-ite  so  that  our  reader  may 
have  tlie  least  possible  dilficulty  and  douljt  in 
apprehending  our  meaning,  we  must  punctuate. 

Beginners  are  likely  to  think  punctuation  very 
difficult,  and  to  neglect  it.  It  is  true  that  a  very 
large  number  of  rules  might  be  laid  down.  But 
the  greater  number  of  these  are  only  occasionally 
needful,  and  may  be  left  to  be  gradually  acquiicd  ; 
whereas  attention  to  a  few  general  rules  will  (Mial»le 
ordinary  writers  to  make  their  meaning  apparent, 
and  will  free  them  from  the  necessity  of  scattering 
commas  and  dashes  at  random,  or  of  not  punctuat- 
ing at  all.  It  should  also  be  remembered  tliat 
punctuation  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  not  abso- 
lutely fixed,  but  dependent  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  writer.  Altvays  apphj  the  test :  Does  the  pune- 
taation  mark  make  mi/  meaning  more  easily  apprt- 
hended  f  If  it  does  not,  do  not  punctuate.  Better 
under-pimctuate  than  over-pimcttiate. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  punctuation  is  the  use  of 
the  period,  semicv-on,  and  comma.  Of  these  the 
period  marks  the  strongest,  the  comma  the  weakest 
break.  The  period  is  used  1)etween  sentences  ;  the 
semicolon  between  clauses  (the  cases  wliere  it  is 
used  between  phrases  may  be  neglected  by  the 
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beginner),  tlie  comma  between  clauses,  or  phrases, 
or  words.  A  simple  sentence  with  the  words  and 
phrases  in  their  natural  order,  does  not  reciuire  any 
punctuation  uithm  it.  In  short  sentences,  punctua- 
tion which  would  be  required  in  a  longer  sentence 
is  not  necessary,  because  the  brevity  of  the  sen- 
tence enables  the  eye  to  catch  the  connection 
easily. 

Rules  for  punctuation,  in  simple  cases,  have 
already  been  given  on  pp.  20  and  35.  Further 
rules  will  be  found  on  pp.  208-i);  these  should 
be  gi-adually  learned,  and  appUed. 
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CHAPTER    JX 
THE   STRUCTURE   OF   PARAGRAPHS 


We  have  seen  the  advantage  of  wiitiug  a  com- 
position in  paragraphs;  it  enables  ns  to  arrange 
better  what  we  have  to  say,  and  assist  v^ur  reader 
in  following  easily  our  ideas.  But  arrangement  of 
thoughts  does  not  stop  here;  ivithhi  each  paragi-aph 
the  sentences  should  be  properly  arranged.  Let 
us  examine,  then,  the  arrangement  or  structure  of 
each  of  the  following  paragraphs : 

II 

(a)  Rajah  Sahib  proceeded  to  invest  the  fort  of  Arcot, 
wliich   seemed   quite  incapable   of  sustaining  a   siege.     'J'lie 
walls  were  ruinous,  the  ditches  dry,  the  ramparts  too  naricjw 
lo  admit  the  guns,  the  battlements  too  low  to  protect  the 
soldiers.     The  little  garrison  had   been   greatly   reduced   by  i 
casualties.       It    now   consisted    of   a    hundred    and    twenty 
Kuropeans  and  two  hundred  Sepoys.      Oidy  four  officers  were 
K'ft;  the  stock  of  provisions  was  scanty;  and  the  commander, 
who  had  to  conduct  the  defence  under  circumstances  so  dis 
couraging,  was  a  young  man  of  five  and  twenty,  who  had  lo 
been  bred  a  book-keeper. 

(b)  Rajah  Sahib  determined  to  storm  the  fort.     Clive  had 
received    .secret   intelligence   of   the  design,    had   made  his 
arrangements,  and,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  had  thrown  himself 
on    his    bed.      He    was    awakened    by    the   alarm,   and    was  15 
instantly  at  his  post.     The  enemy  advanced,  driving  before 
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them  elephants  whoso  forehemls  wore  armed  with  iron  platef 
It  was  expected  that  the  gate.s  would  yield  to  the  nhook  o 
these  living  l)atteriny -rams.      But  the  huge  beasts  no  soone 
20 felt   the   ^:nyli^h   musket-balls   than  they  turned  round,  am 
rushed  furiously  artay,  trampling  on  the  multitude  which  hai 
urged  thcuj  forward.     A   raft  was   launched  on  the   watei 
which  fillfxl  on.'  part  of  the  ditch.      Clive,  perceiving  that  hi! 
gunners  at  that  jxist  did  not  understand  their  business,  tool 
!«the  management  of  a  piece  of  artillery  himself,  and  clearec 
the  raft  in  a  few  minutes.      Where  the  moat  was  dry,  the 
assailants   mounted   with  great  boldness;  but  they  were  re- 
ceived with  a  fire  so  heavy  and  so  well-directed,  tlmt  it  soon 
quelled  the  courage  even  of  fanaticism  and  of  intoxication. 
30 The  rear  ranks  of  the  English  kept  the  front  ranks  supplied 
with  a  cf.iistant  succession  of  hmded  muskets,  and  every  shot 
told  on  the  living  mass  below      After  three  desperate  onsets, 
the  besiegers  retired  behind  the  ditch. 

— MacatUay'a  "Clive.'' 

(c)  '  Play '  is  an  exercise  of  botly  or  mind,  made  to  please 
oursehcs,  and  with  no  determined  end  ;  and  work  is  a  thing 
done  btvause  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  with  a  determined 
end.  You  play,  as  you  call  it,  at  cricket,  for  instance. 
5 That  is  as  hard  woi-k  as  anything  else;  but  it  amuses  you, 
and  it  has  no  result  but  the  amusement.  If  it  were  done 
as  an  (jrch-red  form  of  exei-ci.se,  for  health's  sake,  it  would 
become  work  directly.  So  in  like  manner,  whs'ever  we  <Io 
to  please  ourselves,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure, 
10 not  for  an  uItim;tU>  object,  is  'play'  the  'pleasing  thing,' 
not  the  useful  thing. 

—Runkiii's  "Crown  of  Wild  Olirt-." 

(d)  This  island,  which  is  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 

is  a  very  singular  one.     It  consists  of  little  else  than  the  sea 

sand,  and  is  about  three  miles  long      ^ta  breadth  at  no  point 

e.Kceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     It  is  separated  from  the  main- 

5  land  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  creek,  oozing  its  way  through  a 
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wildornpsp  of  rpcds  and  slimo,  a  favnurito  n«s<.it  of  tl.o  inarsh- 
licii.  TliL'  vegetation,  as  luiglit  \>v  supposed,  is  scant,  or  at 
Ka.Ht  dwarfish.  N,,  trees  of  any  lna^nitlld<>  are  to  he  se.-n. 
N'oar  th«  western  extremity,  where  Fort  Moultri;>  stands,  and 
where  are  some  miserable  frame  l)niidini,'s,  liiiiy  he  found,  10 
indeed,  the  bristly  palmetto  ;  but  the  whole  island,  with  the 
exception  of  this  western  point,  and  a  line  of  hard,  white 
Ixjach  on  the  sea-coast,  is  covered  witli  a  dense  under^jrowth 
t.f  sweet  myrtle.  The  shnih  here  often  attains  the  he?-ht  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  forms  an  almost  impenetrable  15 
coppice,  burthening  the  air  with  its  fragrance. 

— /W  ''Gold  Diiff." 

(f)  The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inappli.  ible  to  this 
person.  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  nairow 
shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out 
of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  seiNcd  for  shovels,  and 
his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  wa.s  ; 
small,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  large  green,  glassy 
eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weather- 
i(Kk  perchecl  upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tc-11  which  way  the 
wind  blew.  To  .see  huii  striding  along  the  prohle  of  a  hill  on 
a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  an<l  fluttering  aU.utlO 
hun,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine 
descending  upon  th.«  eurtjj,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a 
curofield.  /•■.., 
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III 

Examine  each  of  the  paragraphs  and  answer  the  following 
(luestions  in  regard  to  each  :  What  is  the  subject  of  each 
paragraph?  Is  this  subject  indicate.l  in  any  particulai'  part 
ot  the  paragraph  ?  Where  ?  Is  there,  in  the  case  of  any 
of  the  paragraphs,  some  special  fitness  in  their  ending'  us 
they  do? 

Pai-agraph  (i)  is  the  sort  of  writing  that  ia  called  narrative. 
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that  is,  it  giv.vs  an  m-,.„„„t  .,f  inci.Ient.  ,„•  tl.infts  tl.at  happei 
y\\mi  .,nl..r  .1-  th-  thon^'hts  follow  l.on.  ? -in  ..tl.-r  w.!nl 

what  IS  tl.o  pri.u.i, ,f  Hrnii,«,.nM„t  ?     Parafjiapl,  {,)   is  a 

example  e^jjosition,  i.e.  of  oxplanatiuu.     Ilusv  is  iIr-  oxtK^sitio 
niadf  ?  ' 

In  paragraph  (a)  the  writer  is  l.rii.Ki,,.  forward  proofs  o 
particular  examples  of  the  assertion  he  is  makin-'  Th 
onier  m.  which  these  particulars  are  given  is  nut  so  ahsolutel 
fixed  as  m  the  case  of  (L)  ■  ..till  there  is  an  advantage  and  \ 
reason  „,  the  arrangen.ent.  Can  you  see  what  is  the  plan  ii 
eacu  case  ? 

Passages  (rf)  and  (e)  are  d.-scription,.    A  person  looking  a1 
the  islan.]  would  have  a  pietur...  as  it  were.  lH3fore  his  eyes ;  ant 
the  wnter  wishes  to  bring  a  similar  imaginary  picture  l.ef„r< 
his  readers  luiml.     It  is  impossible  t.,  <lo  this,  if  the  write, 
sets  down  everyone  of  the  immense  nu...berof  details  he  see^ 
without    selection   an<l   without  any   order.       H,.   ou-d.t    to 
have  some  plan  ;  the  best  plan  will  !«  that  which  helps  him 
best  to  give  the  kind  of  picture  wl.ich  he  desires.      What 
plan  does  this  passage  follow  ?     In  a  description  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  give  a  picture  at  eacl.   stage  in  the  descripti..n, 
and,  further,  a  picture  into  which  the   new  details   can   l)e 
fitted  as  they  are  stated.     Tt  is  something  like  what  you  do 
m  drawing  a  map.    What  is  the  plan  followed  in  (.)  ?    Various 
sorts  of  plans  which  may  be  used  in  description  are  suggested 
in  themes  on  p.  142. 

IV 
THE  TOPIC   SENTENCE 

Although  the  inatei-ial  is  properly  selected,  the 
unity  of  the  paragraph— its  purpose  or  purpoi-t— 
may  not  at  once  be  manifest.  We  must  make  it 
clear  to  the  reader.  The  easiest  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  state  the  subject  in  a  single  sentenc«3^ 
which  is  caUed  the  Topic  Sentence.     When  the  topic 
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sentojice  is  omployod,  it  usually  comes  either  at 
the  iM'giiiniii^.  .►f  tiie  i>aragrai.li  or  very  near  it. 

Tlio  object  of  the   toi>ic   sentence   is   to  force 
mio    notice    llie    most    important    tiling    in    the 
i»aragrj.pli,  an.l  this  serves  to  draw  attention  to  a 
third  fundamental  quality  of  good  writing,  Emphasis  or 
Proportion.     Not  only  should  the  whole  composition 
and  each  paragraph  possess  unity  and  coherence, 
but  each  part  should  be  thrust  upon  the  reader's  or 
hearer's  attention  to  that  extent  and  degree  which  its 
importance  in  the  whole  theme  warrants.     A  vi.»lation 
of  this  principle,  which  we  have  already  noted,  is 
the  use  of  excessively  long  introductions  (]>.  lU). 
In  the  following  composition  by  a  school-boy  we 
have  a  clear  case  of  neglect  of  proportion : 

AN    ACCIUKNT 

"This  iifternoon  I  went  out  in  tlio  cciiintry  to  see  my 
Smntlparents.      After  I  g„t  out  tl.ere  I  decided  to  take  a 
sl.oit  drive,  and  I  told  tl.e  n,.m  at  the  barn  to  hit«;h  up  the 
pair  for  me.      I  drove  dow„   f.  East  dreonwich,   which  is 
ahout  eight  miles  from  CentreviUe.     While  coming  home  T  5 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  railroad  tnu.-k  for  a  n.ile  or  two 
U  hen  I  had  gone  about  a  mile  I  heard  a  terrible  whistling 
ahoud  of  me.     On  coming  near  to  where  the  sound  rame  from 
1  discovered  an  express  train  had  run  into  the  irar  end  of  a 
fivight  tram.    Fortunately  no  one  was  seriously  hurt,  although  10 
'heard  one  man  say  that  he  never  g„L  shaken  up  .so  badly  in 
l"s  life  before.     The  engine  of  the  express  train   was  .some- 
what disabhxl,  as  the  cow-catcher  was  broken  and  the  jiead- 
hd.t  and  smoke-Hta-k  woro  knocked  off.      N„  ,.u.,  .eemed  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  accident." 


I 
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—Quoted  tM  "  LamotU'a  English  Composition." 
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(/omplfto  flu?  parjij^nplis  snjj:^ost»Ml  by  tlm  fc 
lowing  tojtii'  s«Mit<MU'«»s : 

1.  "  IIu^c  tliiimlfr  clfiuds,  Accoinpaniod  by  violent  >»iii 
of  wind,  i|uickly  darkctKil  tFio  sky."  (Set  down  tli«'  tliiri 
which  h;ii'|)cn  in  soino  thtindrr  storm  that  you  have  notice 
in  tho  ordor  in  whit  h  they  ocoiir.) 

2.  "  When  we  rcftchcd  the  liighfr.t  point  of  the  road, 
wirle  expanse  of  the  surrounding  country  hiy  stretched  Itefd 
us."  (1)  The  >{t>neral  impression  you  f^et  at  first  glance,  r.ij 
rolling  country,  or  a  Ihit  phiin,  or  a  rocky  country  with  lak 
and  littU;  wcjihIs,  etc.  (2)  The  general  features  which  nc 
draw  your  attention,  e.g.  the  plain  is  divided  into  squu 
fields,  with  houses  and  groups  of  trees  dotted  over  it.  ( 
Any  important  individual  object  in  the  landscape,  e.if. 
lake, — or  village,— or  river.  (4)  Y  iir  feeling  about  the  seen 
c.ij.  it  seems  very  K'autiful  to  yi»u, — or  peaceful, — or 
interests  you  becau.s<!  you  live  in  the  middle  of  it.  Compa 
the  description  (rf),  p.   1 38 

3.  "It  WES  Saturday  morning,  and  the  market  square  w 
all  astir."     (1)  Where  the  market  is  situated.     (2)  Its  shap 

(3)  General  apf)earance  of  the  houses  and  buildings  aroui 
it.    (4)  The  stalls  and  waggons.    (5)  The  throng  of  buyers,  et 

4.  "On  Sunday,  the  main  stret^t  presented  a  differei 
appearance."  (1)  The  things  that  are  there  always,  viz.,  tl 
street  itself  and  the  houses  on  each  side.  (2)  The  differei 
appearance  of  thy  shops  when  clo.sed.  (3)  The  smalli 
number  of  people.  (4)  Tlieir  different  dre.ss  and  appearanc 
{">)  The  difference  of  their  movements,  etc.  ^ "/)  The  differem 
in  the  noise,  sounds,  etc.  (7)  The  difference  of  the  writer 
feelings  as  he  looks  at  the  .scene. 

5.  "  I  remeuilx'r  tlu!  first  day  I  went  to  school."  (1)  Ho 
old  I  was,  and  how  it  was  1  went  to  scIkmiI  at  that  particuh 
period.    (2)  Who  went  with  me.     (3)  How  I  felt  on  the  wa' 

(4)  What  I  saw  and  felt  as  I  reached  the  building.     (5)  M 
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iinpr...si(.nH  of  tho  toachor.     (6)  My  ..x|H..i..|Mr.  in  tin-  cIiwh- 

rooiii.     (7)  How  I  ffit  on  tho  way  |,„n,(.. 

t).   "  List  wvvV  I  <l<'U'rniin«M|  to  niak<>  a " 

7.  "Brant  rcn«lt'rf>(l  no  small  soivit-o  to  tin    KnHiisI,." 
K.  ''We  now  rmcli  tho  final  .•piw.Kl,.  in  T(vmi,s,.hs  .aiwr." 
9.    "Tho  flotlu's  wringrr  i-,  a  Hiniplc  inacliirn\  ImH    it  han 

jrrratly  lightorunl  .l..mostic  work.'     ( I )  TIm-  .liawi...  !<-  ..f  th>- 

ol.l  way  of  wringing  tloth.-..     (J)  Th.'  nictho,!  of  thr  nwuhinc . 

(3)  How  tho  wringing  is  ftcconipiishHl.     (J)  Tho  nui.-hinrrv 

to  l.ring  this  al>o,it.      (5)  Any  tlmnnhts  thut     Hvur  to  you  in 

coniparnig  tiio  old  moth.MJ  witli  the  now. 

10.  '  Evory  poouiiarity  in   tho  strnotin-  of  ,,  .arj^nler  s 
saw  helps  in  enabling  tho  wiw  to  <lo  its  work  vi]W\  u«ly.' 

11.  "Of  all  callings  tho  one  I  would  eh(K»so  i-   -       ' 

12.  "On  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  for  childroi.  :,■  j.vist 
life  on  a  farm  i.s  l)e.st." 

^'i?"T'^'u  "*!"?  °"*''"'''  "'^'  °"'y  ^  follownd  in  M,  fur  as  the 
P..I..I  fed.,  they  l.ei,,  him.  Ii  he  has  .somothi.iK  to  s^vy  uot  in.lu.lt.l 
m  tho  plan,  or  nothn.-  to  s^iy  on  some  sujrgeste.l  topic;  let  him  freely 
mst M  t  or  exclude  whatever  he  thinks  ntfrcssiirv. 

Nore,  further,  that  if.  insteu<l  of  one  or  f  w'o  sentences  „„  each  of 
the  topics  mentioned,  you  say  a  gocl  deal  almut  eucJ..  you  .n,.v  turn 
your  sentences  wUj  paragraphs,  and  the  single  paragraph  int..  a  Ion- 

VI 

(a)  Then  was  committed  that  groat  crime,  memorni.lc  for 
Its  singular  atnK.-ity,  nuniopihlr  for  tho  tremendous  ivtrihu- 
tion  by  which  it  was  folio. ed.  The  Ki.glish  .aptives  were 
l«-ft  to  the  mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the  guards  dotormined  to 
secure  them  for  the  night  it.  the  pri.sun  of  tlie  garrison,  a  5 
chaniber  known  by  the  fearful  name  of  the  Black  Hole. 
Even  for  a  single  Europan  malefactor,  that  <iungeon  would, 
"1  such  a  cliniatt,  have  \mm  too  clo,se  and  narrow.  The  space 
«^is  only  twenty  feet  s.|uare.  The  air-holes  were  .small  a.id 
obHtnictcd.  Tt  wa.^  the  .ummcr  solstice,  the  season  when  the  10 
herce  heat  of  Bengal  can  scarcely  be  reuUered  tolerable  to 
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natives  of  England  by  lofty  halls  and  by  the  constant  wav 
ing  of  fans.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  one  hundred  anc 
forty-six.     When  they  were  ordered  to  enter  the  cell,  thej 

15 imagined  the  soldiers  were  joking;  and  being  in  higli  spirits 
on  aceount  of  the  i)r(niiise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their  lives, 
they  liiiiglu'd  and  jested  at  the  absurdity  of  the  notion.  Thej 
soon  discovered  their  mistake.  They  expostulated  ;  they  en 
treated  ;  but  in  vain.     The  guards  threatened  to  cut  down 

20 all  who  hesitated.  The  captives  were  driven  into  the  cell  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  and  the  door  was  instantly  shut  and 
locked  upon  them.  -M„cnulay\s  "  Lord  Clire." 

(b)  In  the  meantime,  the  seasons  gradually  rolled  on.  The 
little  frogs  which  had  piped  in  the  meadows  in  early  spring, 
croaked  as  bull-frogs  during  the  summer  heats,  and  then  .sank 
into  silence.     The  peach-tree  budded,  blossomed,  and  lx»re  its 

5 fruit.  The  swallows  and  martins  came,  twitted  alK)ut  the 
nwf,  built  their  nests,  reared  their  young,  held  their  congress 
among  the  eaves,  and  then  winged  their  flight  in  search  ol 
another  spring.  The  caterpillar  spun  his  wi  I'log-sheet, 
dangled  in  it  from  the  great  button-wood  tree   'iiore  the 

10 house;  turned  into  a  moth,  fluttered  with  the  last  sunshine 
of  summer,  and  disappeared!  ;  and  finally  the  leaves  of  the 
button-wood  tree  turned  yellf)w,  then  brown,  then  rustled 
one  by  one  to  the  ground,  and  whirling  about  in  little  eddie.s 
of  wind  and  dust,  whispered  that  winter  was  at  hand. 

—Irring's  Wof/ert  Webber. 

(c)  Many  conveniences  which  were  unknown  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Whitehall  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  in  all 
modern  hotels.  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  certain  that  the  im- 
provement of  our  houses  of  public  entertaiiunent  has  by  no 

5  means  kept  pace  with  tiie  improvement  of  our  roads  and  of 
our  conveyances.  Nor  ii  this  strange  ;  for  It  is  evident  that, 
all  other  circumstances  Ixniig  supposed  equal,  the  inns  will  be 
best  where  the  means  of  locomotion  are  worst.  The  quicker 
the  rate  of  travelling,  the  less  important  is  it  that  there  should 
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be  numerous  agreeable  resting  places  for  the  traveller       \  lo 
hundreu  and  .sixty  years  ago*  a  person  who  canie  up  to  the 
capital  fr<,.n  a  remote  county  generally  required,  by  the  uay 
twelve  or  fifteen  meals,  and   lodging  for  five  or  six   nights' 
If  he  were  a  great  man,  he  expected  the  meals  and  lodgir,.,  to 
he  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious.      At  present  we  f!y  fn.ni  I5 
York  or  Exeter  to  London  by  the  light  of  a  single  winters 
day.     At  present,  therefore,  a  traveller  seldom  interrupts  his 
journey    for    the    sake   of    rest   and   refreshment.     Th- con- 
sequence is  that  hundreds  of  excellent  inns  have  fallen  into 
utter  decay.     In  a  sliort  time  no  good  houses  of  that  descrin- 20 
tion  will  bt;  foun.l,  except  at  places  where  strangers  are  likely 
to  be  detained  by  business  or  pleasure. 

M'imnlay'8  "  Hhtonj  of  England:' 
id)  Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,   who,  by  some 
mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear  at 
certain  seasons  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake 
Those  who  ,„jure.l  her  during  t\v^  period  of  her  disguise  were 
forever  excluded  from  participation  in  the  blessings  which  she  5 
bestowed.     But  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect 
pitied  and  protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed  herself  in 
the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  which  was  natural  t„  her, 
accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their  wishes,  filled  their 
houses  with  wealth,  made  them  happy  in  love  and   victor!  -us  lo 
in  war.     Such  a  .spirit  is  Liberty.      At  times  she  takes  the 
form  of  a  hateful  reptile.     She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she  stin-s. 
But  woo  to  those  who  in  disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  hvv  ! 
And  happy  are  those  who,  having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her 
degraded  and  frightful  shape,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  15 
her  in  the  time  of  her  beauty  and  glory  ! 

—  Marri ii/rn/\  Milton. 

Give  the  subject  of  each  of  the  above  six  paragraphs. 
Examine  carefully  the  structure  of  eaeh  ;  examine  particularly 
the  opening  and  the  closing  sentences,  and  determine  whether 

•  This  was  written  about  1848. 
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there  is  any  special  reason  for  their  position  ;  if  any  of  the 
paragraphs  contains  a  topic  sentence,  point  it  out.  How 
is  the  subject  of  the  paragraphs  developed  in  each  of  the 
paragraphs  ] 

VTI 

PARAGRAPH  STRUCTURE 

The  most  important  places  in  a  paragraph  are  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end.  The  beginning  is  important 
because  it  is  well  to  start  the  reader  on  the  right 
track.  The  end  is  important  (1)  because  the  mind 
of  the  reader  should  feel  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
pause  at  that  particular  place;  (2)  because  the 
mind  naturnl^y  dwells  on  the  last  words,  the 
emphasis  thas  given  should  be  justified. 

The  beginning  may  properly  be  the  topic  sen- 
tence. Another  frequent  opening  of  a  paragraph 
is  the  Transition  Sentence,  which  forms  the  link 
between  what  has  been  said  and  what  is  to  follow. 
The  transition  may,  however,  not  requh-e  a  whole 
sentence,  but  be  expressed  in  a  clause,  or  phrase, 
or  single  word.  Again,  the  connection  may  be  so 
clear  that  no  special  link  of  transition  is  required. 
Examine  the  division  into  paragraphs  and  the 
paragraph  transitions  in  the  following  passages  in 
the  Fourth  Reader:  "The  Bird  of  Morning,"  p.  81; 
"  The  Voyag.'  of  Sinbad,"  p.  116;  "A  Huron  Mis- 
sion House,"  p.  211. 

As  for  the  final  sentence,  it  sometimes  contains 
very  fittingly  a  l>rief  statement  of  the  gist  or 
out<;ome  of  the  paragra[>h.  This  summary  sen- 
tence is  of  advantage  when   the  matter  of  the 
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paragi-aph  is  complioated,  or  diflfienlt  to  follow. 
In  any  case,  a  sentence  which  manifestly  brings  the 
portion  of  the  subject  treated  in  the  paragraph  to  a 
conclusion  is  a  suitable  final  sentence  ;  if  it  has  a 
oortain  "snap,"  something  striking  or  nieniorable 
in  fonn  or  thought,  so  ninch  the  l)etter. 

You  will  find  in  the  coui-so  of  yonr  reading 
many  good  paragraphs  without  sueli  devices; 
these  devices  are  only  to  be  used  because  they  are 
helpful.  Your  attention  is  drawn  to  those  matters 
of  paragraph  construction,  that  you  may  notice  in 
what  respects  care  is  specially  necessary.  If  you 
find  your  pai-agraph  feeble,  ol)scure,  ineflfectivo  in 
some  way,  you  may,  with  those  methods  in  your 
mind,  be  able  to  apply  the  needful  remedy. 


r 


VTTI 

It  is  a  goofl  exercise  to  put  together,  in  a  well-constructed 
paragraph,  what  you  have  learned  on  various  topics  in  your 
school  studies.  In  the  following,  topics  of  tliis  kind  are 
suggested,  as  well  as  others  about  which  you  nmy  naturally 
and  easily  get  information. 

1.  Describe  and  explain  the  structure  of  a  c-onimon  pump. 
(1)  Air  pressure.  (2)  The  chief  parts  of  tlie  pump  :  the  tube, 
the  piston,  the  valve,  the  handle.   (3)  The  working  of  the  parts. 

2.  Description  and  explanation  of  a  thermometer. 

3.  Describe  a  carpenter's  piano,  and  explain  its  purpose 
and  effectiveness. 

4.  The  general  character  of  the  physical  features  of  North 
America  as  far  as  they  are  revealotl  in  a  small  map.  (1) 
General  shap<!  of  the  ccmtinent.  (2)  Position  of  the  inlets  of 
the  sea.  (3)  Position  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges.  (4)  The 
great  rivers  and  river  basins. 
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5.  The  causes  whicli  determine  tlie  localities  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages. 

C).  The  revolution  of  tho  earth  and  its  results. 

7.  The  causes  of  tho  ehangijig  phases  of  tho  moon. 

8.  Deserihe  and  exploin  the  process  of  cnimivff  fruit.  (1) 
What  prevents  food  from  h^fiping.  (2)  Hence  neefl  of  heat 
and  exclusion  of  air.  (3)  Boiling  of  fruit.  (4)  Putting  of  it 
into  can  or  jar.     (5)  Description  of  can  or  jar. 

9.  Tli(!  explanation  of  tho  chief  ojjerations  in  tho  making 
of  hre.id. 

10.  Deserihe  tlio  lun!j;s  and  explain  their  function.  (1) 
General  shape  and  position  of  lungs.  (2)  Their  inner 
structure.  (3)  Purpose  of  this  structure.  (4)  How  the  lunga 
work. 

11.  State  and  explain  the  effects  upon  the  soil  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Compositions  of  one  or  more  paragraphs  may  be  written  on 
such  themes  iis  the  following.  In  each  case  after  finishing 
your  written  paragraph,  repro<luce  it  orally,  for  the  class, 
without  notes. 

12.  Describe  the  water  supply  of  your  house,  explaining 
its  excellences  and  defects. 

1.3,  Winds. 

1  1.  Tho  weath(  r  probabilities  daily  published.  (1)  The 
(liily  publication  -a"  j)!*  ')abilities  and  the  use  of  it.  (2)  When 
and  by  whom  the  pit-dictions  are  made.  (3)  The  material 
upon  whit'li  the  predictions  are  based.  (4)  How  this  material 
is  obtained,      (o)  Tho  use  tliat  is  made  of  it. 

1.").   How  tlie  French  came  to  settle  in  Canada. 

IG.  Tlie  principal  results  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain. 

17.  The  Norman  conquest  and  its  results. 

18.  Description  of  a  bicy<h',  written  for  a  person  who  had 
never  seen  such  a  machine. 
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CLEAR   THINKING   ABSOLUTELY   NECESSARY 

You  cuuiiol  write  well  unless  you  are  absolutely 
clear  us  to  what  you  wish  to  say.  You  cannot 
make  others  understand  what  you  do  not  undei-- 
stand  yourself.  Accordingly,  in  a  composition, 
your  main  attention  must  he  given  to  tlie  thoughts. 
The  tiuestion  you  should  be  jjuttiiig  to  yourself 
when  you  WTite,  is  not,  Does  this  soun<l  well  ?— Is 
this  fine  writing  ?  but,  Does  this  say  exaetly  what 
I  mean  ? 

IT 

NEED   OF  A   DEFINITE   AIM 

Further,  you  must  ask,  Will  the  person  who  reads 
or  hears  this,  readily  catch  the  pi-ecise  idea  which  1 
wish  to  convey  to  him  ?  What  is  clear  to  you,  may 
not  l)e  clear  to  him.  You  must  try  to  i)ut  yourself 
in  his  place.  It  will  help  you  to  do  this  if  you  read 
what  you  have  written,  aloud  to  yourself. 

Clearness  requires  you  to  decide  whom,  oi-  what 
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sort  of  j)ersons  you  uro  a«l<livssiii^'.  You  put 
your  ideas  in  oiio  way  in  .speaking  to  your  father 
or  teacher,  in  anotiier  way  in  speaking  to  your 
Utth3  brothers  and  sisters.  Books  for  eliildren  ore 
written  in  a  simpler  style  than  hooks  for  learned 
men. 

Vour  compositions,  unless  there  is  something  in 
the  subject  which  determim^s  otherwise,  should 
bo  addressed  to  youi-  i  'llow-pupils. 

You  must  fui-ther  make  up  your  mind  as  to  why 
you  are  writing.  If  you  practise  composition  iu  the 
proper  spirit  you  will  at  least  hnaf/ine  that  you  a)-e 
writing,  not  merely  because  your  teacher  bids  you, 
but  to  produce  some  effect  on  those  persons  to 
whom  your  composition  is  supjiosed  to  be  addi'essed. 


m 


IIT 
THE   KINDS   OF  COMPOSITION 

There  is  still  another  matter  on  which  it  is  well 
to  be  clear,  viz.,  the  kind  of  writing  on  which  you 
are  engaged.  For  convenience  sake  composition  is 
considered  as  being  of  four  kinds :  Narration,  Descrip- 
tion,  Exposition  and  Argument,  although  very  com- 
monly two  or  more  of  these  are  intermingled. 

In  the  following  chapters,  we  shall  studj^how  to 
write  these  various  kin<ls  of  composition.  Further, 
we  shall  consider  how  to  construct  sentences;  for 
the  sentence,  no  less  than  the  whole  composition 
or  the  paragraph,  must  be  plamuxl  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  thought  with  perfect  accuracy  and  clearness. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE   CONNECTION   BETWEEN   SENTENCES 


TRANSITION  AND  COHERENCE 

Not  only  ought  all  that  is  put  into  a  paraiin'apli 
belong  to  the  subject  of  whioli  the  I'aiagraph 
treats,  and  all  the  ideas  bo  an-ange<i  in  .some 
natural  order,  but  the  naturalness  of  this  order 
ought  to  be  very  clear  to  the  reader;  the  mind 
ought  to  pass  from  one  sentence  to  another  without  any 
sense  of  effort;  i.e.,  the  transitions  should  be  easy. 
Contrast  the  following  paragraphs  : 

(a)  There  was  no  room  for  any  flowei-gardeii  in  front  of 
the  house,  it  stood  so  close  to  the  road.  Thi'  little  eottagt*, 
unpainted  save  for  the  white  strips  around  tlio  windows,  liad 
an  air  of  pushing  forward  timidly.  The  small,  white,  sharp- 
steepled  meeting-house  stood  just  opposite.  There  was  a  joke  5 
prevalent  in  the  town  about  Silas  Venton's  house  ha\  iiig  once 
started  to  go  to  meeting  when  the  b(>ll  rang.  The  tliiee  stone 
•teps  befine  the  front  door  led  quite  down  to  the  narrow  side- 
walk, which  was  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  path  among  grasses 
and  weeds.  The  little  strip  of  green  on  each  side  of  the  door  lo 
was  closed  in  by  a  low  fence  of  two  whitewashed  rails.  Silas 
Venton  tried  to  start  some  plants  in  their  tiny  enclosure's,  but 
it  was  no  use. 

(6)  "The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour.  Four  liuiidred  of 
the  assailants  fell.  The  garrison  lost  only  five  or  si.\  men. 
The  besieged  passed  an  anxious  ni-lit,  looking  for  a  renewal 
of  the  attack.     But  when  day  broke,  the  enemy  were  no  more 
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6 to  be  seen.     Tliey  had  retired,  leaving  to  th»'  Kiiglish  Rever»l 
guns  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition." 

—Mucauluy*  "  Lord  Clivf." 

There  is  usually  in  each  sentence  of  a  properly  com- 
posed paragraph,  some  word,  or  phrase,  or  clause  ex- 
pressing an  idea  that  links  this  sentence  to  the  one 
that  goes  before.  If  tliis  idea  is  piostiited  to  the 
reader's  mind,  lie  passes  easily  to  the  new  thought 
which  it  is  the  main  business  of  this  sentence  to 
express.  But  if  this  linking  idea  is  not  manifest, 
or  is  reserved  until  the  close  of  the  sentence,  the 
reader  is  left  at  least  for  a  moment  groping  for 
the  connection.  Suppose  a  jug  is  passed  to  you, 
handle  first,  you  seize  it  without  a^v•kwardness,• 
but  suppose  the  rounded,  bulging  body  comes 
first,  you  fumble  and  perhaps  let  the  vessel  fall. 

In  the  passage  from  Macaulay  there  can  be 
no  obscurity  in  the  connection;  almost  every 
prominent  word  suggests  battle :  "struggles," 
"assailants,"  "garrison,"  etc.  In  the  first  passage, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  which  lea<l  to  the 
selection  of  the  facts  and  to  their  arrangement  in 
this  particular  order,  are  not  so  manifest,  and  the 
writer  neglects  to  make  the  connection  apparent. 
Try  to  improve  the  transitions  in  (a). 

II 

You  see  then  that  just  as  to  make  good  compo- 
sitions we  must  give  attention  to  the  structure  of 
the  paragi-aphs ;  so  to  make  good  paragi-aphs  we 
must  attend   to  the  structure   of  our  sentences. 
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Especially  ,'  hould  we  see  to  it  that  the  connecting 
throad  of  thought  is  camoil  from  sentence  to  sen- 
tence. This  is  attained  (1)  by  taking  care  that  the  main 
statement  of  any  aentence  contains  the  thought  which 
really  ought  to  foUow  the  preceding  thought  j  (2)  that 
the  part  of  this  new  statement  which  Is  most  obviously 
connected  with  the  statement  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
Is  placed  early  In  the  sentence. 


fl 


III 

DO  NOT  BLINDLY  FOLLOW  HULKS 

This  second  rule  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  obeyed 
if  it  does  not  lead  you  to  sacrifice  something 
moi<.>  important.  You  nmst  not,  for  example,  in 
ordei-  to  makQ  the  transitions  easy,  give  the  sen- 
tence an  obscure  or  clumsy  form.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  well  to  statH  hei-o  once  for  all,  that  most  of  the 
directions  In  composition  are  not  absolute  rules  which 
should  always  be  obeyed,  but  merely  recommendations 
which  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind.  The  writer  of  com- 
position caimot  depend  on  the  guidance  of  rules ; 
he  must  use  his  own  good  sense. 
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Examine  the  transitions  in  the  following  passages; 
the  Unks  are  indicated  by  italics : 

THE    FORMATIOX     OF    STALACTITES 

(a)  It  is  in  the  caves  and  hollows  of  the  earth  that  this 
matter  dissolved  by  water  is  built  up  into  the  most  beautiful 
f'Tins.     Tf  you  have  ever  been  to  Buxton  in  Derbyshire,  you 
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Will  piobiil)ly  ]mM'.  visit,f.l  a  .•^vein  cullfd  Poi.le'.  Cavern,  not 
5fai-  from  tl.c.v.  whidi,   wl.,.u  yuu  ouUm,  lo„ks  as  if  it  were 
built  up  entirely  of  nxls  of  b.M„tifwl  transpaiont  wl.ite  glass, 
hanging  from  the  ceilin,-,  from  the  walls,  or  rising  up  from 
the   floor.       In  this  cavn-u  and  many   others   like   it,   water 
comes  dripping  through  the  io..f,  ami  as  it  falls  slowly  drop 
loby  drop,  it  leaves  behind  a  little  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  it 
has  brought  out  of  the  rocks.      This  carbonate  of  lime  forms 
Itself  into  a  thin,   white  lih.i  on  the  roof,  often    making   a 
complete  circle,  and  then  as  the  water  drips  from  it  day  by 
day,  it  goes  on  growing  and  growing  till  it  forms    a  Ion./ 
15 needle-shaped  or    tube-shaped   hhI,   hanging    like   an    icicle! 
These  rods  are  called  staiactitfs,  and    they  are  so  beautiful 
as  their  minute  crystals  glisten  vvh..n  a  light  is  taken  into  the 
cavern,  that  one  of  them  near  Tenby  is  called  tlie  "Fairy 
Chamber."     Meanwhile,  the  wati'r  which  drips  upon  the  floor 
20 also  leaves  some  ca.  bunate  of  lime  wheie  it  falls,  and  this 
forms  a  pillar,  growing  up  toward  the  roof;  often  the  hangincr 
stalactites  and  the  rising  pillars  (called  stalagmites)  meet  in 
the  middle  and  form  one  column.     And  thus  we    see    that 
underground,  as  well  as  above  ground,  water  moulds  beautiful 
25  forms  in  the  crust  of  tlie  earth. 

—Miaa  Buckley's  "Fairyland  of  Science." 
(b)   Thereupon  I  made  this  conclusion,  that  my  only  way  of 
going  about  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the    island   was,   if 
possible,  to  get  one  of  the  savages  into  my  possession.    But  this 
thought  was  attended  by  a  difficulty  that  it  was  impossible  to 
5efl'ect  this  without  attacking  a  whole  caravan  of  them,  and 
killing  them  all ;  and  this  was  a  desperate  attempt  and  might 
miscarry.     Further,  T  had  great  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  such  an  attempt,  and  my  heart  trembled  at  the  shedding 
of  so  much  blood;      Yet  these  men  were  the  enemies  to  my  life 
10 and  would  devour  me  if  tliey  could.      Threjhre,  it  was  acting 
m  my  own  defence  as  much  as  if  they  were  actually  assaulting 
me.     Tiiough  these   things   argued    for   it,  yet   the    thought 
of  shedding  human  blood  for  my  deli%erance  was  terrible  to 
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me.      flowerer,  (It  fnsf,  nittn- mnn\   Mi.^h  disputes  uitli  inv-^.'lf, 
the  eager  desire  of  delivmincc  at  Im-il,  „,,■,. tncl  all  tlic  n  st!  1.5 
and  I  resolved  to  get  one  of  tlin.o  s;,\u-cs  int.,  m,v  lian<is, 


cost  what  it  would. 


—  I'l/ot'.i   /;(,!, iii.'iiii   ('rn/<o>:  (udupteii). 


(c)  The  advantages  arising  fioin  a  systiin  (.f  copyiiglit  are 
obvious.      It  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  supply  of  g.-od 
books  :  we  cannot  have  such  a  supply  unless  ni.'ii  of  letters 
are  literally  remunerated;  ami  the  least  objectionable  way 
of  remunerating  them  is  by  means  of  copyright.     You  canno't  fi 
depend  for  literary  instruction  at.d  amusement  on  the  leisure 
of  men  occupied  in  the  pursuits  of  a.ti\  e  life.     Such  vun  m  ly 
occasionally  pro<luce  compositions  of  great  merit.      But    \..u 
must  not   look  to  such  mfu  hn-   works   whitli  require  drep 
meditation  and  long  research.      Works  of  that  kind  you  can  M 
expect  only  from  persons  who  mak<^  literature  tlie  business  of 
their  lives.      Of  these  j>,'rxons  few  will  be  /■"ound  among  the 
rich  and  the  noble.      The  rich  and  the  mMe  are  not  imjjelled 
to  intellectual  exertion  by  necessity.      Th-y  may  be  impelled 
to  intellectual  exertion  by  the  desire  of  distinguishing  them- 15 
selves,  or  by  the  desire  of  benefiting  tlie  conununity.      Botli 
their  ambition  and  their  public  spirit,  in  a  country  like  this, 
naturally  take  a  political  turn.      It  is  then  on   men  who.se 
profession    is    literature,  and   whose   piivate  means  ai'e  not 
ample,  that  you  must  rely  for  a  supply  of  %aluable  books.  20 
Such  men   must  be   renumerated    for   their  literary   labour. 
And  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  they  can  Ix;  mnuner- 
ated.     One  of  those  ways  is  patronage  ;  the  otiier  is  .-.ny right. 

— Macaiday'it  SpKi:h  on  Copyright. 

V 
COHERENCE 

Our  examination  sIkmvs  n.s  that  in  "-ood  writing 
there  is  coherence, — the  various  parts  liold  togetlier. 
This   coherence  depend.'^  fir<t  on  the  ideas  being 
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renl'y  connected,  but  it  also  depends  on  the 
seiitence-sti-ucture.  As  far  as  sentence-structure 
goes,  the  transition  from  sentence  to  sentence  is 
made  by  the  following  devices : 

1.  By  Sentence  Connectives :  moreover,  however, 
again,  notirithatamUnii,  therefore,  then,  wherefurc, 
otherwise,  aecnrdiiu/li/,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  next 
place,  on  the  contrary,  etc. 

Such  connectives  are  commonest  in  explanation'^',  and  in 
reasoning,  as  is  illustiated  in  the  second  passage  above.  Be 
sure  the  connnctive  rmHy  h'lps  the  transition,  and  that  it  ex- 
presses the  real  relation  bettv^cn  the  sentences.  ''And"  is  often 
used  in  violation  of  tlio  first  of  tlicM'  principles  ;  and  "but"  in 
violation  of  the  second.  "-And  "  should  nearly  always  be  struck 
out  from  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  useless.  "But" 
should  be  used  only  when  what  follows  is  opposed  to  what 
piecedes. 

2.  By  definite  reference  to  ideas  and  words  in  what 
precedes. 

This  is  illustrated  In  the  third,  fourtli,  and  fifth  sentences 
of  "The  Formation  of  Stalactites."  This  device  is  more 
commonly  employed  than  sentence-connectives,  and  is  usually 
more  eircctive ;  notice  that  in  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  sentences  of  "Crusoe's  Debate,"  the  sentence-connective 
is  strengthened  by  a  definite  reference. 

Pronouns,  pronominal  and  tlemonstrative  adjectives,  etc. 
are  specially  helpful  for  such  connection  ;  see  passage  (c). 

3.  By  parallel  structure.  When  a  series  of  sen- 
tences serve  a  similar  purpose,  it  helps  towards 
clearness  and  smoothness,  if  the  same  structure  be 
repeated,— the  same  general  fonu  i)resei-ved. 
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It  is  well,  for  oxainple,  not  to  fliaiige  needlessly  the  j^fram- 
matical  subject  of  successive  sentences. 

"Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  had  early  conceived  a  deadly 
hatred  of  (he  Enj,'lish.  Ht»  was  at  length  in  a  situation  in 
which  h(!  might  hope  to  gratify  that  passion.  He?  had  recently 
Ijecomc  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  He  saw,  with  envy 
and  apprehension,  the  tiiumplis  of  our  navy,  and  the  rapid 
extension  of  our  colonial  empire.  He  was  a  Bourbon,  and 
sympathized  with  the  distress  of  the  house  from  which  he 
sprung.  He  was  a  Spaniard,  and  no  Spaniard  could  bear  to  see 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  power." 

Suppose  the  fourth  sentence  had  read  :  '•  The  triumphs  of 
our  navy,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  our  colonial  empire 
excited  his  envy  and  apprehension,''  theie  would  have  been  a 
change  of  structure  from  that  maintained  in  the  preceding 
and  following  sentences,  and  a  consequent  loss  in  smoothness 
and  clearness. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that,  at 
bottom,  coherence  depends  upon  the  connection  in  thought, 
and  this  ma  l)e  so  manifest  as  not  to  require 
anything  special  in  the  form  or  expression  to 
indicate  it.  See,  for  example,  p.  137,  paragraph 
(a),  p.  183  (b). 

Write  the  compositions  indicated  in  what  follows, 
making  in  each  case  a  careful  plan,  and  giving 
f ,     ial  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  paragraphs : 

1.  Tell  a  story  based  on  the  following,  first  in  the  third 
person,  then  as  told  by  the  dog  :  People  on  a  wharf — sudden 
splash — little  girl  has  fallen  in — nobody  helps — a  dog  leaps 
in  and  with  difficulty  saves  her — though  exhausted  leaps  in 
again — wonder  as  to  what  it  means — dog  comes  back  with 
girl's  doll. 
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2  Tell  a  nh^ry  based  on  tl.e  following :  One  of  our  very 
cold  winter  days ;  pupils  arrive  and  find  the  clas-rooms 
a  togeth  too  col.l  for  comfort ;  consequent  restlessness  and 
ill-behaviour  among  tlinu  ;  B„I,  Sawyer  and  Tom  Black 
accidentally  get  leave  to  go  out  of  ti.eir  class-rooms  at  the  same 
time;  they  plan  what  they  call  a  "lark";  go  down  to  the 
cllar,  shut  off  the  drafts  and  fill  the  furnace  with  damp  chips  • 
uu.  class-rooms  fill  with  smoke,  and  tluM-e  is  utter  confusion  ' 
the  teacher  goes  to  the  furnace  to  see  what  is  the  matter- 
the  boys  are  hidden  behind  some  rubhish  in  a  dark  corner  • 
just  as  the  teacher  is  leaving,  one  of  the  b<ws,  overcome  by 
the  smoke,  coughs  ;  they  are  detected  and  punished. 

3.   Tell  a  story  based  on  the  following  :  In  winter  the  mails 
are  carried  from  the  main  land  to  Prince  Edward    Island 
across  the  straits  by  an  ice-breaking  steamer.     Some  years 
ago  the  steamer  was  ineffective  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  ice,  and 
for  a  week  is  carried  to  and  fro   with   the  ice  field  ;  two 
passengers,  Mr.  Train  and  Ins  son  Jack,  venture  out  for  a  walk 
on  the  expanse  of  ice  ;   the  day  fine  and  bracing,  they  enjoy 
the  relie    and  walk  farther  than  they  intended  ;  returning, 
they  find   the  ice  has  parted  an.l   they  cannot  get  to  the 
steamer;    think  they  may  gain   th,"  shore;    seem   likely  to 
succe...   ;  wil   m  not  many  rcxis,  find  a  narrow  channel  which 
shuts  the.n  off;  night  comes  on  ,  ne.xt  morning  a  wind  storm  ; 
ice  breaks  uj,  in  every  direction  ;  afloat  on  an  ice-floe  ;  luckily 
It  drifts  ashor,.,  and  they  arrive  at  their  destination  before 
the  steamer. 

4.  Writ,,  a  letter  t,.  your  father  dealing  wholly  with  the 
following:  \ou  are  just  completing  your  public  school 
course  and  have  been  intending  to  go  to  the  High  School. 
Your  father  has  been  away  f.o.u  home  for  some  months,  and 
meanwhile  you  have  c.me  to  the  conclusion  that  you  should 
go  into  business  an.l  give  up  further  study;  you  know  your 
father  will  be  astonished  and  disappointed  at  tliis  sudden 
change  in  your  ideas.  Your  letter  is  to  explain  vour  position 
and  persuuue  him  to  ague  with  you. 
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THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  SENTENCES        ln<) 

6.  In  a  remote  settlement  you  have  met  an  intelligent 
person  who  has  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  use  of  steam  as  a 
force  to  drive  machinery ;  write  an  account  for  him  of  our 
methfxl  of  travelling  by  rail. 

6.  An  old  birch-bark  canoe  tells  its  own  history. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  city  of  Quebc;  ;  its  history,  its 
appearance,  its  present  condition  and  importance,  etc. 

8.  An  Englishman  born  in  the  iSth  century  has  a  fate  liko 
Rip  "Van  Winkle,  and  sleeps  for  ono  liuM.lrod  years  ;  write 
an  account  for  him  of  the  Post  OfHii'  system. 

9.  Write  a  full  description  of  a  locality  you  are  familiar 
with,  for  a  person  who  has  never  seen  it. 

10.  Read  Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Ardcn,"  or  Coleridge's 
"Ancient  Mariner,"  and  then  give  a  j.iose  mtsJou  of  it. 

11.  The  beaver  (an  account  of  the  animal,  its  dwelling- 
place,  habits,  etc.). 

12.  The  various  methods  of  lighting  houses  hv  jntificial 
means, — of  heating  them. 

13.  How  the  Israelites  left  Eyypt,  and  w.nt  to  Canaan. 

14.  How  wheat  is  grown.  (1)  The  j.iep.initioM  of  the 
ground  and  sowing.  (2)  Its  growth.  (3)  Its  liai  ve-ti-.g. 
(4)  The  threshing. 
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CHAPTER  in 

NARRATION 
I 
Turn  to  "  The  Courageous  Bov ''  (p.  104)     Here 
you  find  a  narration.     Wliat  is  it  ?     A  statement 
of  a  series  <.f  events,  eaeli  one  following  and  l)ein- 
at  least  in  part,  the  result  of  what  precedes.     First 
however,  there  are  certain  things  existing :  a  field 
of  wheat,  the  fact  that  hunting  destroys  crops,  etc 
These  t  nngs  that  exist  rather  than  happen,  are 
called  the  conditions;   they  may  ho  <kscnhecl  but 
not  nari-ated.     Thoi  comes  the  inain  body  of  the 
composition,  the  things  that  happen,  the  events : 
fanner  sees  the  huntsmen-gives  orders-boy  shuts 
gate— huntsmen  order  it  to  be  opened-boy  refuses 
-huntsmcm   threaten  and  bribe-boy  rkuses- 

Welhngtoncnlers-boyreplies-Wellingtonpraises. 
ihis  last  event  is  tlie  conclusion  to  wliicli  all  the 
others  lead  up.  A  narrative,  then,  states  a  series 
ot  events  m  such  a  way  as  to  connect  them  together 
and  lead  to  a  conclusion. 

In  all  kinds  of  narration,  the  main  thing  is  the 
n^adents.  The  more  closely  tliese  are  connected 
with  one  another  the  better.  The  most  interesting 
narratives  are  those  whi<.h  begin  at  some  natural 
stai-tmg-pomt,  give  a  number  of  incidents  that 
ffrou-  out  of  one  another,  and  reach  a  conclusion 
wliich  IS  the  outcome    f  events. 
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II 

SETTING,   PERSONS,   AND   MOTIVE 

BesidoM  soloctinj,'  ni..!  .•..rnin<;iii^^  th(>  inoidonts,  it 
may  l>o  necossnry  to  j^iw  tho  setting,  various  facts 
which  inthioiico  the  course  of  the  incidents,  sncli  as 
the  titne,  place,  siiiToundin^'s,  ,'tc.  It  nuiy  also  l)o 
necessary  to  descnhe  the  persons,  the  jirtoVs  in  the 
incidents,  and  to  show  theii-  charactei-s  in  as  far  us 
these  affect  the  incidents. 

There  must  be  some  reason  why  a  particular 
series  of  incidents  is  narrated.  This  reason  need 
not  be  stated,  l)ut  the  writer  must  keep  it  elf?arly 
in  mind  ;  for  this  motive  serves  to  show  what 
details  should  l)e  inserted,  wliat  omitted;  what 
should  be  dwelt  upon,  what  li«,ditly  passed  over. 
This  is  illur;trated  in  Franklin's  narrative,  p.  100. 

Ill 

In  narratives,  the  i)ara^n-aplis  are  usually  so  con- 
structed that  they  end  with  some  important  p»)int, 
-  something  to  which  the  previous  details,  which 
make  up  the  body  of  the  pai-agraph,  lead  up.  A 
paragraph-break  often  occurs  where  there  is  a 
pause  in  the  action,  or  where  the  story  skips  over 
some  interval  of  time. 
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IV 

1.   Write  a  life  of  Cromw  ll,   Wellington,  or  some  other 
actual    personage   ahmit   whom    3-ou   have,    or   ma 
considerable  information. 
U 


■■Yf 


cquire, 


ir, 
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'2.  U  rite  im  aorouiit  ■<(  two  nr  tlircr  \tngvH  of  the  War  i»f 
lS|-„'  ur  si.ini'  otlitr  liistorinil  ••piscxh'. 

.'{.  Write  ,111  liist<»rical  acndiiit  of  tlif  s^'ttlrmciit  and  ;,'n)Wth 
<'t'  V'lii'  own  (li'i lii't,  or  town,  or  an  ai-roinit  ot'  voui'  own 
t'ainiiy  or  somh;  otiicr  t'atnily  in  y<»iii'  nt'ij.'libourli(HMl  in  rcganl 
to  wliiili  yon  can  fift  information. 

\.  Write  yoin-  own  life,  or  tlie  life  of  someone  personally 
know  n  to  yoii. 

.).  (!i\i'  an  aeconnl  of  what  yon  lia\e  sein  on  any  journey 
which  alVoriieil  matter  for  recordin;;. 

fi.  (ii\c  historii-al  accounts,  in  each  case  reducod  to  a 
fra«'tion  of  the  orii.'inal  len;;th,  hased  upon  accounts  which 
Vou   ha\e  Hi'cess  to  in  hooks. 

7.  Uecall  or  invent  a  story  ahout  human  creature.s  which 
shall  illustrate  the  followint,'  fahles  :  Tho  Fox  and  the  Crow, 
The  Dog  in  the  Manger,  Tho  Dog  and  the  Shallow,  The  Town 
and  the  Country  Mouse,  or  aTiy  other  fahle  which  you  know. 

8.  Tell  in  your  own  way  and  so  as  to  bring  out  the  points, 
several  anecdotes  which  you  have  heard  or  read. 


LONG  AND   SHORT  SENTENCES 


y 

1 

i 

Conif)are  passage  (/;),  p.  151,  with  passage  {h),  p.  200  with 
reganl  to  the  length  of  the  sentcncis.  Do  you  see  any 
advantages  which  the  sentences  of  the  first  pa.ssage  have  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  second  ?  or  the  sentences  of  the 
second  in  comparison  with  those  of  tlie  first  ?  Examine  pas 
sages  by  other  writers  in  regard  to  the  length  of  sentetii-es. 
Kxaniine  your  own  compositi(ms,  and  see  whether  your  .sen- 
tent-es  vary  much  in  length  ;  and  whether  your  sentences 
■11"  long  or  short  as  compared  with  those  in  the  pas.sages 
examined. 

We  can  ]>rol»a]»ly  Siiy  with  truth  that  sentenoes 

or'cii]»}ii!i':  twi)  lilies,  or  loss,  of  this  print,  are  short, 
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and  that  sontt'nci's  occupyi..;:  tuorc  tlinn  fivo  lines 
aro  loii^'  If  u  .s«.iitf  .'  is  short,  its  stnu-tu  .»  It- 
iiatiiniUy  sirnph',  and  tlinvfoiv,  ju  so  far,  its  moan- 
ing' easily  and  readily  cnuj.dif.  If  sentence  is  long, 
it  may  iH>ssihly  bo  eoniplicated  in  structure,  un<l, 
in  any  case,  i-e(iuires  longer  attention;  it  is,  there- 
fore, relatively,  dillicult.  T!,.^  is  sh(  un  l^y  the  fact 
that  sentences  in  hoolo  fof  little  eliihlren  are  nsnally 
very  niueh  shorter  than  those  for  their  elders.  A 
ehild  expresses,  ul-  his  thongiif  s  in  short  stMitences. 
As  he  gi'ows  nioH'  mature,  such  sentences  no  longer 
repj-esent  '.vhat  he  wishes  to  say.  All  thoughts,  the 
mature  writer  feels,  ai-e  not  all  of  the  same  import- 
ance, aial  ouglit  not,  theretV)re,  to  l>e  stiung  out 
side  by  side  in  a  series  of  co-ordinate  clauses. 

A  fliild  telliii;,'  how  he  met  with  an  Hcci.lciit  on  tho 
crowded  streets,  may  bt'^in  :  "  My  t'athiT  giive  jne  ten  ceiit.s. 
I  wanted  to  ;.iiy  a  tia  horse.  I  went  down  town,  "  U-.  Tlw 
purpose  of  tliese  sentences  is  to  explain  how  he  t  >  to  In; 
where  the  accident  occurred.  The  last  is,  then,  the  ...portant 
sentence  ;  tlie  others  sliould  he  suhoniinatcd  to  it  :  "  Having' 
receive<l  U'li  ••ents  from  my  father,  T  went  down  town  to  Ituv 
a  tin  horse.'  ]',y  l)rinj;in;.'  our  a.sscrtions  thus  into  lar;,'e"r 
sentences,  we  represent  our  thoui,dit  more  accurately.  We 
i.'ain  in  /orcf,  inasmuch  as  we  put  tht-  main  idea  int..  the 
['Hncipal  clause  ;  we  j,'aiii  in  clearnoss,  siiwe  we  indicate  more 
exactly  the  relation  between  our  ideas,  and  save  our  reafler.s 
the  trouble  of  guessing  them  ;  Hnally,  we  gain  in  co7n},ncttu;>id. 
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VI 

If  you  use  many  short  sentences,  be  especially  careful  as  to 
;i.c  of  transition  (see  pp.  LM-oT).  If  yo  have  written  a 
'iig  sentence  remd  it  aloud  and  .see  that  it  is  clear. 
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1.  Write  down  tlie  passage  dictated  by  your  teacher  ;  then 
divide  it  into  sentences. 

2.  See  if  you  can  improve  the  following  passage  by  com- 
bining the  short  statements  into  properly  constructed  longer 

scntonc(>s  : 

Ulysses  and  his  followers  next  landed  at  the  island  of 
Aeolus.  Aeolus  was  the  god  of  the  winds.  He  received 
tlnin  i!i  a  kindly  niatuier.  They  stayed  a  month  and  feasted. 
Tlu-y  went  away  with  many  presents.  One  of  the  presents 
was  a  bag.  It  contained  all  the  winds  except  the  west  wind. 
The  west  wind  would  take  them  home  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses 
hung  the  liag  on  the  ma.st.  He  valued  it  more  than  all  the 
other  gifts.  The  sailors  thought  that  it  must  be  full  of 
treasures.  Ulysses  fell  asleep.  The  sailors  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  open  it.  The  winds  rushed  out.  There  was  a 
tei libie  storm.  The  ship  was  driven  back  to  the  island  of 
Aeolus.  He  was  very  angry.  Ulysses  explained  that  ins 
Bailors  had  done  the  foolish  deed  while  he  himself  was  asleep. 
Aeolus  told  him  to  bo  gone  from  his  shores.  He  said  it  was 
not  fitting  to  help  men  whom  the  gods  evidently  intended  to 
perish. 

■5.  The  teacher  will  dictate  other  passages  made  by  turning 
all  the  assertions  of  the  original  into  simple  sentences.  When 
you  have  comhiiicd  those  into  a  smaller  number  of  effective 
sentences,  the  teacher  will  read  the  original  in  order  that  you 
may  compare  your  Aersion  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


STORIES 


WHAT  A  STORY  IS 

A  story  is  a  narrative  which  is  written  to  give 
pleasure.  In  this  sense  stori/  inehules  not  only 
short  tales,  but  also  novels,  narrative  poeins,  and 
plays.  The  writer  does  not,  therefore,  need  to  keep 
to  actual  facts,  but  may  invent  what  he  pleases,  if 
only  his  inventions  give  greater  pleasure.  Stories 
may  teach  a  lesson;  they  often  are  full  of  truth 
and  may  aftord  the  reader  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion ;  but  the  main  thing  is  that  the  story  should 
interest  and  please. 

II 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  STORY 

Examine  the  story  of  "  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk  " 
(p.  27,  l*art  I).  This  is  a  story  pure  and  simple,  i.e., 
wi'itten  only  to  give  pleasure. 

^\  hat  are  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  series  of  incidents 
spring  \  A  story  ought  to  bo  full  of  incidents  ;  is  this  story 
full  of  them  1  Jot  down  briefly  the  incidents  as  they  come. 
Are  they  closely  connected  with  each  other  1  Does  the  last 
incident  afFoi-d  a  suitable  stopping  place?  Note  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story  poverty  ;  through  the  de\elopment  of 
incideuts,  at  the  close  riches.     Mention  the  persons  or  actors. 
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Are  thoy  suited  to  the  parts  tluy  perforin  in  producing  the 
series  of  incidents  ?  Notice  :  Jack,  l)old  and  adventurous  ; 
giant,  strong  and  cruel  ;  old  woman,  sympathetic  and  kind. 
What  is  the  motive  of  the  story '(  What  makes  this  particular 
series  of  incidents  worth  telling  ? 

Ill 
POINTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  STORY-TELLING 

In  some  stories  the  incidents  merely  follow  one 
another  fi'om  the  beginning  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion;  but  in  the  best  constructed  stories  there 
is,  in  the  centre,  a  difficult  or  interesting  situation. 
What  goes  before  leads  up  to  this  situation  ;  what 
follows  shows  the  results  of  this  situation,  how  the 
characters  get  out  of  it.  The  arrangement  of 
incidents  is  called  the  Plot. 

Read  in  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  or  in  Shake- 
speare himself,  the  story  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice.''  The 
central  situation  here  is  the  fact  that  the  merchant  must  pay 
a  pound  of  his  flesh  to  the  vindictive  Shylock.  The  beginning 
of  the  story  shows  how  he  got  into  this  position  ;  the  end  how 
he  escaped  from  it.  In  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  or 
Mark  Twain's  "Tom  Sawyer,"  there  is  a  simple  series. 


f^ll 


IV 
DIALOGUE 

A  special  part  of  narrative  represents,  not  what 
the  persons  do,  but  what  they  say.  This  is  called 
dialogue.  Were  you  to  take  down  even  the  best 
talk  you  actually  hear,  word  for  word,  your  report 
would  seem  very  flat  and  dull  to  a  reader.     In 
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dialogue,  even  tiioi-«»  tluui  in  otluM"  soi-ts  of  iifina- 
tive,  you  must  t'ar«'t'uUy  select  what  will  be  effective 
for  the  purpose  you  have  in  view.  The  most  inter- 
esting dialogue  is  that  which  shows  the  chai'acter 
of  the  speakers,  or  reveals  what  they  are  doing. 
Examine  the  following  dialogue : 


or 


HAZIN(J    TIIK    VOUXdSTKKS 

A  noise  and  steps  are  lieurd  in  tlic  passage,  tiie  door  opens, 
and  in  rush  four  or  five  jircal  iit'th-forin  l>uys,  headed  by 
Flashnian  in  his  glory. 

Tom  and  East  slept  in  the  fiiither  corner  ut'  the  room  and 
were  not  seen  at  first.  5 

"Gone  to  ground,  eh?"  roared  Flasliman  ;  "push  'em  out 
then,  boys  !  look  under  the  beds  I  "  and  he  pulled  up  the  little 
white  curtain  of  the  one  neaicst  him.  "  Wlio-o-op  !  "  he 
roared,  pulling  away  at  the  leg  of  a  small  boy,  wlio  lield  tight 
to  the  leg  of  the  bed  and  sung  (tut  lustily  for  mercy.  10 

"Here,  lend  a  hand,  one  of  you,  and  help  me  pull  out  this 
howling  young  brute.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  I'll  kill 
you." 

"  Oh,  please,  Flasimiau  !  please,  Walker,  flout  toss  me  ! 
I'll  fag  for  you,  I'll  do  anything,',  only  don  t  toss  me."  ij 

"  You  be  hanged  !  "  said  Flashman,  lugging  the  wretched 

boy  along.      "  'Twon't  hurt  you, you  !      Come  along, 

boys  !     Here  he  is  !  "  , 

'■  I  say.  Flashy,"  sung  out  another  of  the  big  boys,  "drop 
that  I     You  heard  what  old  Pater  Brooke  said  to-night,      ill'.ii 
\k'  lianged  if   we'll  toss  anyone  against   his  will — no   moie 
bullying.     Let  him  go,  I  say  !  " 

Flashman,  with  an  oath  and  a  kick,  released  his  pre)',  who 
rushed  headlong  under  the  bed  again,  for  fear  they  should 
change  their  minds,  and  crept  along  underneath  the  other  25 
beds,  till  he  got  under  that  of  the  sixth-form  boy,  which  he 
knew  they  daren't  disturb. 
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^y2!!^'V^"'^,  "f  y"""«^t--«  ''""'t  -'•«  about  it,"  said 

;;YeV'sai,nias,.. if  ,.,Hik.  ;  only  nu„<l  n.v  foot.'- 
And  heres  anotlu-r  who  di.Jnt  l.ide.     UuUo  '  new  bov  ■ 
what's  your  name,  sir  1 "  '  ^ ' 

"Brown." 

""      <'!  M ''■'  ^^''t'"  '^'■"^"'  '^'""  ''""'^  '"■"•'  ''«'"^'  to-se,l  ?  " 
iNo,    said  ioni,  gritting  his  t.'eth. 

thZi'l"'  "t"'^   '*'•'"•   '^"•^■^' "  ■^""^'  "'"^   ^^'-'ker  ;  and  away 
hef  If  Z  '  ""7"'^'  f '"^'  '^'^'"  '"'^  ^-^'  t"  ^1-  intense 

baZ^:L;r''^^'^^^"-^''--      "Theywon'teon. 

"Ahl  wat  nT  ^^^'  'r  '  ^"  "'"^'  '"  '^  8-xl  l-lucked  one." 
^M^e'IMikerr"-"^^  ^en  t_,.,  ,  ,,,.  ,^,.  ^  ^^^^  ,_,^^^, 

—Hwjhex'  "  row  /^roit-M'a  AV-Aoo/  Z>a^,s." 
What  is  the  character  of  Flaslnnan  ?    Point  out  where  and 
done  i     Tlie  character  of  other  speakers  ? 


1.   ^nte    and  after  writing  tell,  the  story  of  Robinson 

Crusoe,  of  Jnn  in   "  Treasure  Island,"  of  Dalid  BaZHn 

Kidnapped,"  or  of  the  hero  in  some  other  h.ng  story  wi  h 

vhjch  you  are  familiar,  the  story  not  to  extend  beyond  t     ee 

loolscap  pages.  ;^w"u  imee 

2  Write  a  dialogue  between  a  tramp  and  a  farmers  wife 
whxch  d^ial  reveal  the  facts  that  the  won.an  is  alone  in  tl^ 
bouse,  that  she  is  kindly  and  courageous,  that  the  tral  i! 
insolent  and  threatening.  ^  ^ 

3  Write  a  dialogue  between  a  poor  and  a  rich  girl  which 
shall  show  that  the  former  is  ignorant  and  ill-mauLmi  and 
the  latter  silly  and  conceited.  ""«ieu,  ana 
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4.  Read  tlie  stoiy  of  Hip  Van  Winkl.-,  then  tell  it  briefly, 

5.  li.)j{er    Mason    is   on   frifiidly   ti-inis   with    an 


enf,'ine 


an 


diiver,  and  learns  soinctliii,:;  -.i^nmi.  tho  niana,i:onifnt  of  „.. 
cngim".  Wlu'n  th.i  diiv  rr  is  absent  lu>  boasts  to  .Jim  J[a\vl<ins 
of  his  skill.  Jini  daivs  Hog,.,-  to  run  the  engine  bey..nd  the 
switch.  Roger  Joes  so  and,  to  liis  horror,  as  lie  n.unds  a 
curve  sees  another  engine  bearing  down  upon  liini.  He 
almost  forgets  how  t(j  reverse,  but  d.H^s  so,  and  as  the  engine 
in  front  belongs  to  a  slow  freight  train,  manages  to  eseape. 
Write  the  story  as  told  (1)  by  an  onlooker,  (2)  by  Roger. 

6.  Mr.  Selkirk,  who  has  been  rougiiing  it  in  camp  on  the 
outskirts  of  Muskoka,  encounters  a  tramp  c,!i  a  road  ;  the 
tramp  asks  for  a  light,  and  evidently  thinks  that  Mr.  Selkirk 
is  a  tramp  too  ;  Mr.  Selkirk  falls  in  with  the  idea,  and 
pretending  that  he  lias  not  had  a  meal  for  two  days,  asks  for 
money  ;  the  tramp  gi\es  liim  ten  cents  ;  it  is  the  only  money 
he  has  in  the  world,  but  he  will  not  see  a  comrade  starve'; 
Mr.  Selkirk  reveals  who  he  is  and  gives  the  tramp  a  five- 
dollar  bill.  (Wiito  this  story  twice  :  first,  as  the  gentleman 
tells  it ;  second,  as  the  tramp.) 

7.  A  girl  is  skating  on  a  river  in  the  sparsely  inliabited 
West  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  winter,  tiie  snow  has"  not  fallen, 
and  there  is  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice  for  miles  ;  enjoying  the 
unusual  opportunity,  she  gets  far  from  liome  and  darkne.ss 
comes  on  ;  as  she  turns  back  she  liears  the  cry  of  wolves  in 
the  distance  ;  they  follow  her  and  continually'gain  ;  just  as 
she  gets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  home  they  are  at  her 
heels  ;  .she  suddenly  wheels  about  and  their  impetus  carries 
the  wolves  long  past  lier  on  the  slippery  ice  ;  slie  keeps  going 
to  and  fro  in  this  way  until  almost  exhausted  ;  she  is  noticed 
from  her  home  and  saved. 

8.  Writj  a  story  suggested  by  your  own  experience  or  by 
some  interesting  situation  of  which  you  have  heard.  Make 
an  outline  of  the  plot  before  writing  the  story  in  detail. 

9.  At  a  fair  there  is  a  balloon  ascension.  Just  as  it  is 
leaving  the  ground,  a  man  rushes  from  the  crowd,  seizes  a 
dangling  rope,  and  as  it  mounts  skyward  manages  to  clamber 
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int.)  the  iMskof.  [i,v,.nt  a  plot  x>hioh  >»hull  account  fur  this 
a<ti<.ii  aii.l  shall  show  what  came  of  it.  When  you  have  made 
the  plan,  write  the  story. 

10.   Y(jui-  teacher  will  read  you  part  of  a  short  story  which 
you  never  heard  l)efnre.      Finish  the  story. 


VI 
UMTY  OF  SENTENCES 

"A  well-constructed  sentence  contains  one  and 
but  one  Leading  thought,  and  presents  it  from  one 
and  but  one  point  of  view."  (Hill's  Foundations  oj 
Rhetoric.) 

This  condition  is  evidently  fulfilled  by  the  followinj,' :   "  On 
a  bye-street  stands  a  woo<len  house.''     Tt  is  not  tlie  less  ful- 
filled in  the  foUowing  more  elaborate  sentence:    "Half-way 
down  a  bye-street  of  one  of  our  New  Enjrland  towns  stands  a 
rusty  wood(Mi  houH(>,  with  seven  acutely  peaked  ^Mo^i  facing 
towards  \  arious  points  of  the  comjjass,  ajid  a  huj^e,  clustered 
chimney   in   the- midst.'     Here  the  assertion   is   the  same; 
the  added  details  serve  to  enrich  subject  and  predicate,  but 
do  not  in  any  way  confuse  the  picture.     On  the  other  hand, 
consider  the  second  of  the  following  sentences:    "Tillotson 
died  in  this  yea--.     He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both  by  King 
William    and    Queen    Maiy,    who    nominated    Dr.    Tenison, 
Bishop  of  L.  icoln,  to  succeed  him."    Her.     he  relative  clause 
introduces  something  that  is  not  really  subordinate  to  thfe 
main    thought,    hence    the    sentence   is  defective   in   Unity. 
Had   it,   however,    read,    "who  had    nominated   him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln,"  this   objection   could   not   h&ve  been 
made,   since  the  thought  of  the  relative  sentence  would  Ix^ 
a  proof  or  exemplification  of  the  main  statement.      Again, 
Washington  Irving,    speaking  of  the  capture  of  an  Indian 
chief,  says  :   "  Being  questinnef)  by  one  of  the  English  who 
first  came  up  with  him,  and  who  had  not  attained  his  twenty 
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bBCond  year,  the  proiul-lieartcfl  wuiiiui-,  l(M)kiTi;,'  with  proud 
contempt  upon  his  youthful  countenancr,  icj)lio(l  :  'You  iirc 
a  child — you  cainiot  understand  nia'tcrs  of  war."  The 
numerous  details  here  annexed  to  the  main  assertion  t-xplain 
it.  Hence  Unity  is  not  \  it)lated.  For  example,  the  clause, 
"who  had  not  attained  his  twenty-second  year,  '  explains  the 
manner  and  words  of  the  reply. 

In  a  compound  sentence,  the  reciuiremonts  of 
unity  need  not  be  ol)served  so  sti-ictly.  Still,  there 
must  be  some  one  point  of  view  which  combines 
the  two  assertions,  if  the  sentence  is  (lcfensil>le. 

Compare,  for  example:  "It  was  a  smile  that  had  somethinj;; 
in  it  both  of  pain  and  weakness — a  luii^gard  old  man's  snnle  ; 
but  there  was,  besides  that,  a  grain  of  deiision,  a  shadow  of 
treachery  in  his  expression,  us  he  craftily  watched  me  at 
my  work,"  with  .  "  Instead  of  rcfresidn!,'  l-reezes,  the  winds 
diffuse  a  noxious  and  even  deadly  Vii|i(iiii-  ;  the  hillocks  of 
sand  which  they  alternately  raise  and  scattt-r,  swrn  like  the 
billows  of  the  o<,'ean."'  In  the  former  theie  is  real  unity  :  in 
the  latter,  a  marked  violation  of  it. 


VTI 

Consider  the  following  pairs  of  statements,  and 
wbpn  it  is  possible  to  combine  them  into  a  single 
complex  sentence  without  violating  the  pi-inciples 
of  unity,  make  the  combination : 

1 .  Laura  Secord  suffered  great  hardships  on  her  memorable 
journey.     Laura  Secord  lived  to  be  ninety  years  of  age. 

2.  The  male  cowbird,  with  a  view  to  pleasing  his  mate, 
puffs  himself  out  to  nearly  double  his  usual  size.  The  female 
cowbird  lays  her  egi'  in  the  nest  of  some  smaller  bird. 

^.  The  most  formidable  weapon  of  the  middle  ages  was  the 
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Iong.l.nv.      (ir.nt  skill   ^VHs  mp.ire.i   l.y  fl„.  kniul.ts   i,    H 
••iH.,HKn,„.„f  of  tli.-ir  Iinrscs.  •^'"Kht-,  ,„  the 

'■    'i'li''   liiitivcs  of   til*-   Ami- .1    III 

'•-•-"  -  tlu.ir  tust.-s  an,  1  l.ahit         '  ""■^'"  "  ^^"'^ 

fi.  Th..  ..fforts  of  Hovvlan,!   Hi||   l„,,n..ht  aUnit   •.   „. -f 
pt'staKe  rat..  „f  ,,11.'  lu-niiv      Tl.,  ■       .  ""ifonn 

7    Tl.o  sotthMnont  ,.f  Ontario  .vallv  l..-        ..ft..,,  ti.  . 
'fusion   ..f   the   Anu..i..un   .vvoluti,.na  v   :  ,        T..     '    7\ 
Empu-e   Loyalists    .vfased    to   tluow    t  li..   J  .    in  "it,  'T 
you.ig  republic.  '"   "'*''    ^he 

viir 

To  maintain  unity  be  careful— 

1.   Not  to  put  into  the  sentoneo  mivtlnn^  that 

he  nuun  assertion.     The  italicised  portions "r'the 
following  violate  unity: 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  ..f  1.1o,k|  is   perhaos   th. 
2.  Not  to  erow.l  the  ..entrnra  Nvith  so  many  details 
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ohariKOs  its  direction  to  t)if»  north  wcsf,  wlirn>  it  «-aii  rn>  longer 
ho  viowod  from  the  l)rifij,'(\ 

Luthor  WHH  cjill.-rl  to  tho  LIct  of  Worms.  He  held  fast  to 
his  st-temcnts,  cuuscd  his  iwunn  to  he  piiltlishcd  abroad,  and 
died  at  his  hirthplaoc,  Fi-hruary  IX,  1  J4(i. 

;}.  To  put  the  main  idea  in  the  principal  clause,  and  to 

s»'f  that  th(^  ideas  put  in  co-ordinate  numbers  are 
roiilly  co-ordinate. 

Some  tiinn  after,  Antonio  and  Bassanio  met  Siiylock  in  a 
public;  place  in  tho  city,  wlu-n  it  was  a^r^•c•d  that  Antonio 
should  borrow  ten  thousaml  (hicats. 

4.  To  maintain  the  same  point  of  view  throughout  the 
sentence;  for  example,  tlie  opening;'  pliraso  of  the 
followin/j:  senlence  is  written  fi'om  tlie  pohit  of 
view  of  th«^  si)eetatc>r,  tlie  I'emjiinder  from  that  of 
the  ol)ject  viewed;  hence  tho  participh;  is  left 
dangUng  without  junanunatical  construction. 

Ti«K)kinf,'  towards  tlie  west  from  Kosedale  bridge,  Rosedale 
ravine  appears  like  an  innnense  river-bed. 

IX 

1.  Tell  a  story  based  on  Kin^'sley's  "Three  Fishers," 
8cott"s  "Alice  Urand,"  Campl)eirs  "  Lf>rd  Ullii-'s  Daughter," 
Tennyson's  "Doia,"  Scott's  "Jock  of  Hazeldean." 

'2.  Write  tlie  story  of  Young  Tioohinvar  (ft)  as  told  by  the 
hero,  (b)  as  told  by  the  bride  ;  of  Jolm  Gilpin  (n)  as  told  by 
Gilpin,  {h)  as  told  by  his  wife  ;  of  Bluebeard,  as  told  by  his 
last  wife  ;  of  Puss-in-Boots,  as  told  by  the  cat  ;  of  William 
Tell  shooting  the  apple,  as  told  by  himself. 

3.  (1)  A  boy  breaks  a  window  accidentally  with  his  ball  ; 
the  owner  runs  out.  Write  the  conversation.  (2)  Wrice  the 
conversatio..  oetween  Gilpin  and  his  wife  when  she  returns 
frou)  the  "  Bell  "  at  Edmonton. 
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UNITY  AND   COHERENCE  IN   DESCRIPTION 

If  yoii  look  out  of  the  wiiiciow,  or  at  so!ii«>  ix-rson 
ill  the  room,  your  eye  takos  iu  a  multitudo  of 
colours,  shades,  shapes,  etc.,  which  ;:;-o  fo<;cthcr  to 
make  up  tia*  thiujj^  you  are  l(H)kiiif,'  at.  There  arc 
usually  such  an  itnnicusc  uunil>er  of  these  tliat  it 
would  be  (piite  iuii.ossihle  to  find  tiiiK^  or  lan^ruage 
to  express  tlieni  all ;  and  if  you  could  i>ut  them 
into  language,  your  leader  would  only  ])e  confused 
by  t^  eir  iiumbei-  and  could  not  possibly  remember 
them.  It  is  evi(h'nt,  then,  that  in  making  a  des- 
ciiption,  th(M-e  must  Ije  selection;  and  hence  a 
2»rincii>l»^  of  selection. 

Again,  when  wo  have  the  actual  scene  oi-  thing 
before  us,  all  thest>  colours,  shai)es,  etc.,  st^-m  to 
bo  present  in  our  mind  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
and  when  we  recall  them  to  our  imagination,  there 
hkewise  we  seem  to  see  a  multitude  of  colours, 
shapes,  etc.,  jiresent  at  once  before  our  uiind's 
eye.  But  the  details  which  we  put  in  our  descrip- 
tion, hoM-ever  few  they  may  be,  cannot  ])e  brought, 
by  our  words,  all  at  the  same  time  to  the  mind  of 
our  reader.  We  have  to  mention  them  on'>  after 
another,  as  iu   a  npirative.      There  is  this  great 
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diflr.Mvn.o,-tlmt  the  inci.loiits  of  a  i„.iTative  ilo 
actinilly  ovruv  ono  nft.T  tlio  otli.T;  tli.'  d.-tnils  of 
til.'  thiiiK  wo  are  .l.'s.Mihi.M^r  ^.^ist  all  togrtli.T  i.s 
parts  of  a  wholo.  So  we  iiav(>  not  tli.>  onl.-r  of 
(l.'tails  given  to  us,  as  in  a  sinii)!.'  nairative.  We 
must  invent  an  order  for  ourselves.  The  best  order 
will  evldenUy  be  that  in  which  the  details  may,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  unite  in  the  mind  of  a  reader,  into  a  whole 
again. 

A   mere  diseonnoeted  list   of  the  faets  about   a 
soene,  or  a  house,  or  a  man,  is  hard  to  v..};,in  in 
memory;    hut    th.'re  is   not  at  all    the  same   ditli- 
culty  in  remend)ering  these  details  when  we  o-ee 
h-ive  srm  the  house  or  tlje  man.     The  same  tiling 
is  true  of  the  imaijination.     If  the  imaunnation  is 
able  to  make  the  ficts  in  r,.gard  to  a  building  or  a 
I)erson  into  a  pictuie,  it  will  l,e  able  to  retain  the 
<letails;  and  the  mind  will  be  affected  by  them  in 
somewhat  th<^  same  way  as  it  would   be  affected 
hy  the  real  thiuK.     A<-cor<lingly,  in  description,  the 
writer   must  try  to   give  a  coherence   that  will   unite 
the  details  into  a  picture.      Examine   th(^   following 
deserij.tion,    and    consider    how    fai-    it    illustrates 
what  has   just  be.>n    said.      What    is   th..   plan  of 
the  description  ! 

•■y.yox 

Only  %uro  to  yoiirsolf  a  vast  sonuciivulHf   i„,Mn,   full  nf 
fir.R  blue  r,ea,  and  vessels  of  all  sorts  a.ul  sizes,  some  sailin.. 
;Mit,  sumo  coming  in,  and  others  at  and.or  ;  and  all  around 
It  palaces,  and  churches  peeping   over  ore  another's   heads 
trardens  a.,d  marble  terraces  full  of  ora  •      rvpress  trees'   - 
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fountaiiiH  arul  trrllis  wnrk  covfrr*!  witli  vini-M,  whirh  ult.K^other 
coiiiposH  th»'  f^mrnles.  <>f  tliontpos. 

Thnnvu  Uinty'i  l.tlltrn. 

II 


KxMiniiio  tli»>  following,'  <l«'sciii»ti«»iis,  mid  «M)in|»in 
tlu'in  with  OHO  arother: 


'»> 


(n)  HiloHiii  lips,  in  iiii  elliptic  hIihjm',  s|irni<l  (»iit  un  tli«i  top 
iif  Kun»po  liko  tho  rrown  ot"  tliuf  part  of  tlm  oaith  ;  it  in  tlio 
liigliost  tahk' land  in  (Icnnany  and  sciui  lixcrn  into  all  st-as. 
Its  longest  dianiotcr,  from  Crosscn  towards  Himyarv,  i-^ 
5  250  miles  ;  its  Hhortest  diameter,  from  Friedland  in  Fioliemia 
towanlH  tho  Polish  frontier,  is  about  100  miles.  Tlio  total 
ar''a  «)f  Hilesia  is  some  20,000  miles,  nearly  tho  thinl  of 
England  proj^r. 

Silesia  is  a  fertilo  nnd  lH;Hutiful  eoinitry.  It  lies  sloping 
10  towards  tho  east  and  north,  a  lonj^^  curved  buttress  of  niouTi 

tains  holding  it  \\\>  to  tho  south  and  west.     This  mountain 

range  shaju's  itself  like  a  bill-h(M>k  (or  elliptically  as  \\i\  said); 

handle  and  litM»k  together  may  he  so?mo  200  niiles  in  length. 

Tho  precipitous  side  of  this  is  tinned  outward,  foward-- 
15 Bohemia,  Moravia,  and   Hungary  ;  Silesia  lies  iaside,  sloping 

down  towards  the  Baltic  ami  tht!  east. 

For  the  first  thirty,  or  in  p  ts  fifty,  miles  fmiu  tho 
mountains,  Silesia  slopes  sniucw  h.it  rapidly,  and  is  still  to 
he  called  a  hill  country;  Imt  after  that  the  sIojjo  is  gentle, 

iOand  at  length  no  iccihle  oniy  i)y  the  way  the  waters  run. 
PVom  its  centnd  part,  .Sili'si.i  is  a  plain  ;  growing  ever  flatter, 
ever  sandier  as  it  nears  tli(^  Sand  flats  of  Poland,  and  the 
Brandenburg  territories  ;  nothiiig  but  boundary  stones  mark- 
ing where  tho  transition  is  ;  ard  only  some  fortified  towns 

25 keeping  the  door  of  the  country  secure  in  that  quarter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nioun*  m  part  is  very  picturesque, 
and  not  of  Alpine  height  anywiiore,  so  that  ve.-dure  ami 
forest  wood  fail  almost  nowhere  among  the  mountains  ;  and 
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multiplex  industry  nestles  itself  high  up  beside  the  rushing 
torrents  and  the  swirt-going  rivers.  30 

A  \ery  pretty  ellipse  or  irregular  oval,  on  the  sunnnit  of 
the  European  continent,  "  like  the  palm  of  a  left  hand  well 
stretched  out,  with  the  mountain  range  for  thumb,  '  said  a 
German  to  mo,  stretching  his  palm  out  towards  the  north- 
west,— palm  measuring  250  miles,  and  the  cross wavs  10035 
miles.  _Car/i/li\  "  Frederick  "  fnhridged  and  adapted). 

(b)  Just  beyond  Helen  Crag  t)pens  one  of  the  sweetest 
landscafjcs  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imitate".  The  bosom 
of  the  moujitains,  spreading  here  into  a  broad  basin,  discovers 
in  the  midst  Grasmere  Water  ;  its  margin  is  hollowed  into 
small  bays  with  bokl  eminences,  .some  of  them  rocks,  s(jn.j  of  5 
soft  tui-f  that  half  conceal  muI  vary  the  figure  of  the  little 
lake  they  conunand.  From  the  shore  a  low  promontory 
pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  on  it  stands  a  white 
village,  with  the  parish  church  rising  in  the  midst  of  it  ; 
hanging  enclosures,  corn-fields,  and  meadows  green  as  an  10 
emerald,  with  their  trees,  hedges  and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole 
space  from  the  edge  of  the  water.     Just  opposite  to  ymi  is 

a  large  fai-m  house  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smooth  lawn 
embosomed  in  old  wo(xls,  which  climb  half-way  up  the 
mountain-side,  and  discover  above  them  a  broken  line  of  15 
crags,  that  crown  the  scene.  \ot  a  .single  red  tile,  no  llaring 
gentleman's  house,  or  garden-walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose 
of  this  little  unsu.spected  paradi.se  ;  but  all  is  peace,  rusticity 
and  happy  poverty  in  its  neatest  and  most  becoming  attire. 

— Grny^s  Jonrmil . 

(c)  The  sun  gradually  wheeled  his  broad  disk  div.  a  into 
the  west.  The  wide  bosom  of  the  Tappan  Zee  lay  motionless 
and  glassy,  excepting  that  here  and  there  a  gentle  undulation 
waved  and  prolonged  the  blue  shadow  of  the  distant  mountain. 
A  few  amber  clouds  floated  in  the  sky,  without  a  incath  of  8 
air  to  move  them.  The  horizon  was  of  a  fine  golden  tint, 
changing  gradually  into  a  pure  apple-green,  and  from  that 
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into  the  deep  blue  of  th(>  mid-heaven.  A  slanting  rai 
lingered  on  the  woody  crests  of  the  precipioes  that  ove i-hunj 
10  some  parts  of  the  river,  giving  greater  depth  to  the  dark-grej 
and  purple  of  their  rocky  sides.  A  sloop  was  loitering  in  th( 
di.stance,  dropping  slowly  down  with  tlie  tide,  her  sail  hanging 
uselessly  against  the  mast  ;  and  as  the  reflection  of  the  skv 
gleamed  along  the  still  water,  it  seemed  as  if  the  vessel  was 
suspended  in  the  air. 

—  n'mhiiujtoH  Jrriwjn  "  Legend  of  Sleept/  Hollow." 
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The  first  description  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  a  long 
account  of  fighting  earned  on  in  Silesia.  Tf  Carlyle's  readers 
are  to  follow  this  account  intelligently,  they  must  have  the 
general  features  of  the  country  clearly  in  mind.  The  author, 
therefore,  tries  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole  of 
Silesia.  How  is  the  subject  divided  among  the  paragraphs  ? 
What  part  of  the  description  does  each  give  ?  With  your 
pencil  draw  a  rough  sketch  of  the  details  as  far  as  they  can 
be  represented  on  a  map.  In  your  sketch  follow  the  order 
of  the  description.  What  is  the  first  clear  idea  you  get  of 
Silesia?  What,  the  .second?  third?  etc.  AVhat,  then,  is 
the  g(>neral  principle  on  which  the  plan  is  based  ? 

Tn  passage  (/;)  what  purpose  does  the  first  sentence  serve  ' 
What,  the  last  ?  Wh^t  is  the  general  plan  ?  Does  the  i.lan 
in  any  way  resemble  that  of  (a)  ?     How  does  it  differ  ? 

Compare  (6)  and  (c)  ;  is  there  any  indication  of  the  time 
of  day  ,  (/;)?  in  (c)  ?  Why  this  ditTerence  between  them? 
What  kind  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  .scene  are  given  in  (h) 
which  are  almost  absent  from  (c)  ?  What  kind  of  faces  in 
regard  to  the  scene  in  (r),  which  are  absent  in  (6)?  Why  is 
this  ?  What  general  feeling  about  the  scene  is  Gray  trying 
to  produce  in  his  reader?  Wlrnt  feeling  is  Irvin-  tryi.rcr  to 
produce?  " 

Do  the  writers  of  fh^.o  {-...ssages  give  many  .t  ..i.lv  few  of 
the  details  which  might  hav.-  been  given  ?     Are  they^success- 
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ful  rlesonptions,  t...,  ,lors  oac-1,  pa.s.saf,^,,  pnKluco  upon  tl.e 
rearlcrs  mind  tlio  offct  iiitpiulcl?  Ts  there  unity?  (In 
the  case  of  all  these  (iue.sti.,ns,  ^.ivo  reasons  for  your  answ(.r  ) 
Is  there  coherence  ?  Point  out  in  detail  liow  coherence  is,  in 
each  case,  attained. 

IV 

DIFFERENT   AIMS   IN   DESCRIPTION 

Wo  may  noti.v  two  difforont  a'nihs  in  description, 
and  honce  two  <liitVivnt  kinds  of  doscription.  First, 
■0  have  desciiptions  wliidi  ai-<^  intended  to  give 
the  fnllest  infonnalion  alumt  t]i(>  ol)jec!   described, 
withont   overhnrdenhig  or   <'(.nl"nsing   the    reader! 
This  is  what  an  liisloi-ian  of  a  nation  niiglit  M-ish  to 
do  in  regard  to  the  lan<l  wliicli  he  inhabits;  or  you 
yourself  might  wisli  to  do  this  in  i-egard  to  vour  own 
district  wlien  writing  to  a  friend  wlio  is  thinking 
of    settHng    tliere.     Secomf,    we   find   niueli    more 
commonly  in  literature  desci-iptions  wliidi  are  not 
intended  to  give  much  infonnatioii,  or  ;.;.v  informa- 
tion at  all,  but  to  give  a  certain  inipn-.^sion  which 
the  writer  has  got  from  an  object,  or  1o  give  a 
particular  aspect  of  an  o])jc.  •,  which  is  Irnpoitant 
for  the  writer's  speci.-il  purpose.      You  can  easily 
see  to  which  of  thesi;  two  classes  each  of  tiio  al)ove 
descriptions  belongs. 

In  the  Jir.st  case,  as  t\w  details  art^  many,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  <h'(init.>  plan*,4ould 
be  followed  in  an  ordiM-ly  w.iy ;  and  that  this  plan 
should  enable  the  reader  to  gi'oup  the  (h'tails  to- 
gether so  as  («.  foi-m  a  whole,  in  the  srroi/d  rase, 
the  details  may  be  few,  and  hence  the  description 
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Simple  {f.fi.  see  p.l84,r;.);  henee  a  plan  is  not  so 
needful,  but  the  writer  must  keep  in  mind  what  is 
the  impression  he  wishes  to  give,  and  choose  his 
details  accordingly. 


11 


THE  PLAN  FOR  DESCRIPTION 

If  you  -were  asked  to  draw  a  map  to  show  the 
leading  geographical  features  of  North  Ameiica, 
you  would  naturally,  first  of  all,  drpw  the  general 
outlhie  of  the  continent,  and  when  that  was  com 
pleted  you  would  begin  to  fill  in  the  details,— 
indicate  the  gi-eat  mountain  systems,  then  the  gi-eat 
river  systems,   etc.      Some  such  plan  should  be 
followed  in  giving  a  description  which  is  intended 
to  impart  as  much  information  as  possible;  first, 
outline  some  general  scheme :  the  most  outstanding 
features  of  a  district,  the  general  character  of  a 
building,  etc.;  and  then  fill  in  the  details  in  some 
orderly  fashion,  such  as   Carlyle  employs   in  {a) 
above.     This  general  outline  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  shape  of  the  object.     Often  the  shape  is  not 
an  important  pohit,  or  there  may  be  no  shape.     If 
you  were  describing  the  outlook  from  a  hill,  the 
first  thing  in  your  description  should  probably  be 
the  general  hnpression,— say,  a  lolling,  rich  agii- 
cultural  country,  or  a  flat,  bare  plain  regularly 
divided  into  s(iuares  by  the  fences  and  colours  of 
the  crops  in  tlie  fields.     So  in  the  description  of  a 
person,— the  first  thing  might  well  be  the  general 
impression,     wliat  you  ^oe  at  first  glance. 
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N.B.  You  must  first  of  all  really  look  at  the  scene  if  it  i.s  before 
you  ;  vividly  imagine  it,  if  it  in  not.  Next  you  must  mako  up  your 
mind  what  is  interestinjj,  or  characteristic  in  the  scene,  and,  in  your 
writing,  keep  these  iwints  before  you. 

1.  Describe  some  town  or  village  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  so  as  to  give  very  full  details  without  making  the 
description  confu.sing  or  tedious. 

2.  Describe  some  busy  scene  of  which  you  can  make  a 
special  study  in  preparation :  a  market,  fair,  busy  street 
scene,  railway  8tatit)n,  etc. 

3.  Choose  some  portrait  in  book  or  illustrate*!  paper  and 
describe  the  personage  represented;  take  the  picture  to  school 
and  see  if  the  members  of  your  class  think  your  description 
effective. 

4.  You  are  to  meet  a  friend  who  has  never  seen  you  at  a 
crowded  railway  station.  Write  a  letter  to  him,  giving  a 
description  of  yourself  that  may  enable  him  to  recognize  you. 

5.  Describe  some  scene  from  a  single  point  of  view.  Select 
a  scene  in  your  neighbourhood  which  is  interesting  or  beauti- 
ful. 

6.  Describe  a  scene  represented  in  a  picture  or  photograph. 
Submit  both  picture  and  description  tn  the  class  for  criticisms 
as  to  your  success. 

7.  Give  a  description  of  a  room,  which  while  mentioning 
only  things  which  meet  the  eye,  shall  give  the  reader  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  room  of  a  poor  yet  ne."t  and  orderly 
girl. 

8.  Give  a  description  of  a  shop  scene  which  shall  give  the 
impression  that  the  owner  does  a  large  business,  but  is  too 
easy-going,  good-natured,  and  unsystematic. 

9.  Give  such  a  descrip^^ion  of  a  village  as,  while  including 
only  details  that  meet  the  ej'e,  shall  give  the  impression 
that  the  village  has  seen  its  best  days  and  is  failing  to 
decay. 
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VI T 

Thus  fur  wo  luivo  l.ecii  tulkiiii,'  as  if  l)t's<'ri{)tion 
could  Ijo  Jipplied  only  to  ohjocts  that  we  see  with 
our  eyes.     But  deseriittion  may  also  be  applied 
to  what  reaches  us  throujjch  heai-iu«x,  or  touch,  or 
taste,  or  smell,  or  any  combination  of  thes(» ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  to  feelings  and  states  of  mind. 
Notice  that  in  all  cases  suitable  for  description  there 
ai-o  many  details  of  one  kind  or  another  present 
at  the  same  moment,  yet  pi-oduciny:  an  impression 
which  is  felt  to  be  a  single  thing,  or  unity.     We 
have,   for    example,   an    impression    of    a'  man's 
character.     This  imjiression  may  be  derived  partly 
from  sight  (for  tlie  features  of  a  man  and  his  ex- 
pression  hell)   lis   to   know  him),  partlv  perhaps 
fr.  .n  hearing  (e.//.  the  tones  of  his  voice),  partly 
from  his  actions,  or  talk,  or  from  ideas  to  which 
these  give  rise.    It  is  evident  that  by  a  description 
which  includes  some  or  all  of  these  factors,  we 
may  produce  upon  our  read(M-'s  mind  an  impres- 
sion similar  to  our  own,  i.e.  an  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  man. 

This  draws  our  attention  to  another  point.  We 
fire  apt  to  think  of  a  description  as  ])eing  a  pieiare 
m  words.  If  that  is  all,  it  is  certainly  infei-ior  to 
an  actual  picture  by  a  painting  ov  a  photogi-aph. 
But  a  descrii)tion  can  do  what  the  painte.-  or 
camera  cannot  do.  It  can  just  as  well  make  use  of 
SOUK  ;s,  smells,  touches,  nio\  ements,  feelings,  ideas. 
as  it  can  make  use  of  colours,  shapes,  and  other 
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details  that  outer  l>y  the  eye.  The  l)Ost  (lesorip- 
ti<»iis  will  iiiako  use  df  all  tlif^f  tliiiii^s  as  I'mi*  as 
they  are  a\'ailal»lt',  iiml  in  pai-ticiijar  will  indicate 
thiifcermf/.s  awakt'iitMl  in  th  >  wi-iti'v  Ity  tln'  oUjcct. 

In  the  light  of  wliat  has  just  Ixmmi  said,  read  the 
descriptions  on  \}\t.  175-7,  and  als.i  the  following: 


VTIT 

(a)  I  suppose  yni  may  like  to  know  what  kind  nf  niaii  my 
father  was.  He  had  an  fx<'t'llt'nt  c'<)nstitiitinM,  "as  of  middle 
stature,  well  set,  and  very  strong.  Ho  could  draw  piv  ttily, 
ami  was  skilled  a  little  in  music.  His  \oice  was  sonninus 
and  agreeal)le,  so  that  when  lie  played  on  his  violin  and  sun;,'  5 
withal,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  aftei'  the  husim-^  nF  the 
day  was  over,  it  was  extremely  agreeahle  to  hear.  II  •  had 
some  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  on  occasion  uas  \ciy 
handy  with  other  workmen's  tools.  But  his  greii'  i MilJence 
was  his  sound  understanding,  and  his  solid  jji  lunicMt  in  lu 
prudential  matters,  both  in  private  and  pultlic  ;i flairs.  It 
is  true  he  was  never  eniployed  in  the  latter,  the  numei-ous 
family  he  had  to  educate,  and  the  straitness  of  his  cinum- 
stances,  keeping  him  close  to  his  trade  ;  hut  1  renieini>ir  well 
his  being  freijuently  visited  by  leading  men,  who  co;i-uiledl5 
him  for  his  opinion  in  public  afi'airs,  and  those  of  the  church 
he  belonged  to,  and  who  showed  a  great  respect  for  his 
judgment  ami  advice.  -Fr^ndiins  ''A>.fol.io.jr.,ph,r 

(6)  When  Tom  awoke  next  morning  he  wondered  wliere  he 
was.  He  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  around  ; 
then  he  comprehended.  It  was  the  cool,  grey  dawn,  and 
there  was  a  delicious  sense  of  repose  and  peace  in  tht?  dim 
pervading  calm  and  silence  of  the  woods.  Not  a  leaf  stirred,  5 
not  a  sound  obtruded  upon  Nature's  meditation.  Headed 
dewdrops  stood  upon  the  leaves  and  grasses.  A  wjiite  layer 
of  ashes  covered  the  fire,  and  a  thin  blue  wreath  of  smoke 
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ros..  straight  into  the  air.  Now,  far  away  iti  the  woods  a 
lohiid  (.-ailed  ;  an..thcT  answered  ;  presently  the  hainnieriiig  of 
H  woodpecker  was  Jieard.  (Jradually  the  cool,  dim  <,Mey  of 
the  nioriiin-,'  whitened,  and  as  gnulually  sounds  multiplied 
and  life  manifested  itself.  The  marvel  (.f  Nature  shaking  off 
sleep  and  going  to  work  manifested  itself  to  the  nmsing  boy. 

—Mark  Twniui  "  Tom  Saipyer." 

{<:)  The  rain  was  falling,  sweeping  down  from  the  half 
se<n  hills,  wreathing  the  wooded  peaks  with  a  grey  garment 
of  mist,  and  filling  the  valley  with  a  whitish  cloud. 

(d)  Tt  fell  around  the  house  drearily.  It  ran  down  into 
5 the  tubs  placed  to  catch  it,  dripped  from  the  mossy  pumj), 
ai-d  drummed  on  the  upturned  milk-pails,  and  upon  the 
brown  and  yellow  beehives  under  the  maple  trees.  The 
chickens  seeme<l  depressed,  but  the  irrepressible  bluejay 
screamed  amid  it  all,  with  the  same  in.solent  spirit,  his 
10 plumage  untarnished  by  the  wet.  Tlie  barnyard  showed  a 
horrible  mixture  of  mud  and  mire,  throug}.  which  Howard 
caught  glimp,ses  of  the  men,  slumping  about  without  more 
additional  protection  than  a  ragged  coat  an.l  a  shapeless 
felt  hat. 

15  (e)  In  the  sitting-room  where  his  mother  sat  sewing,  there 
was  not  an  ornament  save  the  etching  he  had  bought.  The 
clock  »tood  on  a  small  shelf,  its  dial  so  much  detWed  that 
one  could  not  tell  the  time  of  day  ;  and  when  it  struck,  it 
was   with   noticeably  disproportionate  deliberation,  as  if  it 

20  wished  to  correct  any  mistake  into  which  the  family  might 
iiave  fallen  by  reason  of  its  illegible  dial.  The  paper  on  the 
walls  was  made  up  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Howers  of 
nnheard-of  shapes  and  colours,  arranged  in  four  different 
ways  upon  the  wall.     There  were  no  books,  no  music,  and 

25  only  a  few  newspapers  in  sight— a  bare,  blank,  cold,  drab- 
coloured  shelter  from  the  rain,  not  a  home.  Nothing  cosy, 
nothing  heart-warming  ;   a  grim  and  horrible  shed, 

—Hamlin  Garland's  "  J/a»i  Tmvdkd  Roads,"  quoted  in 
Baldwin's  ''Prose  Dtscription." 
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(/)  Fifteen  year"  »lf  I  Jo  was  voiy  tall,  thin,  and  brown, 
and  leininilwl  oiiti  of  a  colt,  for  sl»!  nev»<r  seemed  to  know 
what  to  do  with  h<r  Ion;,'  limbs,  which  were  very  much  in 
her  way.  She  huil  a  decided  mouth,  a  comical  nose,  and 
sharp,  grey  eyes,  which  appeared  to  see  everything',  and  were  5 
by  turns  iierce,  funny,  or  thoughtful.  Her  long  thick  hair 
was  her  one  beauty  ;  but  it  was  usually  bundled  into  a  net 
to  l)e  out  of  the  way.  Hound  .shoulders  ha<l  Jo,  big  handa 
and  feet,  a  fly-away  IcHjk  to  her  chjthes,  and  the  uncomfort- 
able appearance  of  a  girl  who  Wiis  shot»ting  up  into  a  woman,  u 
and  didn't  like  it.  —Mws  Alcotl'»  "Little  iVomen." 
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1.  Describe  a  church  with  which  you  are  familiar  :  (1)  Its 
exterior.  (2)  Interior.  {'^)  Congregation.  (4)  Preacher. 
(5)  Your  general  impression  of  the  services. 

2.  Describe  some  prominent  person  in  your  community  : 
(1)  The  general  impi-cssion  given  by  his  appearance.  (2) 
Any  details  of  face,  form,  or  manner  which  are  characteristic. 
(3)  The  reason  of  his  jirominence.    (4)  His  general  character. 

.3.  You  are  sitting  by  yourself  looking  at  the  school-yard 
during  recess;  give  your  impressions  of  the  scene:  (1)  The 
sclKMjl-house  as  seen  from  your  point  of  view.  (2)  The  yard, 
and  the  surroundings  of  the  school  premises  visible  to  you. 

(3)  The  persons  in  the  yard,  their  occupations,  outstanding 
tigures.      (4)  Your  general  feelings  about  the  scene. 

4.  A  favourite  spot  :  (1)  Why  it  is  so.  (2)  How  you  came 
to  know  and  care  for  it.      (3)  The  immediate  surroundings. 

(4)  The  distant  scene.      (5)  The  time  you  .spend  there. 

5.  Imagine  as  clearly  as  possible  the  appearance,  features, 
form,  dress,  etc.,  of  some  person  in  a  story  you  have  read  ; 
then  describe  the  person  you  iniagine. 

6.  Describe  .some  scene  (such  as  (6),  p.  L83)  that  has 
stamped  it«clf  on  your  memory,  inflnding  all  that  strikes 
your  senses,  not  only  the  eye  but  the  ear.  Try  to  make  your 
reader  feel  about  the  scene  as  you  do  yourself. 
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("APTAIN  |;\M, 

(n)    1.   Tlic  >i[aiiH>  (if  cajituih  liiiU  is  particularly  suitable  for 

girls,    wlio  usually  iiiid  it  wry  ciijoyabh".      It  dovelopH  n.)t 

only  str.'ii^th  of  Innly  i)iit  also  readiness  of  mind.      It  (Kh'.s 

not  rf(|uirc  any  cxpfusivc  ujiparatus,  and  it  may  he  play»^d 

5  in  or  out  of  doors. 

2.  Tlic  chief  riMinirciiicnt  is  a  court,  which  should  cover  a 
8  CO  of  forty-two  l.y  twenty  feet.  Two  parallel  lines,  drawn 
across  the  court  at  distances  of  twenty  feet  from  the  end, 
mark  out  the  territory  of  the  two  opposinj,'  sides,  and  leave  a 

10 space  of  two  feet  between  them.  In  the  centre  of  each  of 
the  two  smaller  courts  thus  marked  off,  a  circle,  onc!  foot  in 
diameter,  is  described,  and  a  scjuare  of  three  feet  is  drawn  in 
each  of  the  eight  corners  of  the  two  courts.  Such  a  court 
and  a  ball  resembling  a  sjnall  football  complete  the  apparatus 

r>of  the  game. 

3.  There  nmst  be  at  least  twenty  players,  divided  into  two 
tHjual  parties.  For  cl.'arne.ss,  li't  us  call  the  .sides  A  and  B. 
The  captains  <.f  tin-  tw(j  parties  occupy  the  central  circles. 
Eacli  of  these  selects  four  of  her  followers  to  occupy  the  four 

■-'0 scpiai-es  ;  four  others  she  stations  as  guards  over  .s<iuares  of 
the  other  party.  Her  remaining  players  an;  appointed  to 
guard  the  circle  of  the  opposing  captain. 

4.  The  players  having  taken  their  pioper  positions,  the 
umpire,    ball   in   hand,   steps   into   the   middh;   of   the   field. 

25  Two  opposing  guards  from  the  circles  advance  to  the  bounding 
lines  on  each  side  of  the  umpire.  The  latter  tosses  the  ball 
and  the  guards  attempt  to  seize  it.      If  the  guard  in  B  is 
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surcessfiil,  it  is  lici-  liii^im--^  t"  liavc  it  cirivoy'l  '"  li'i'  <>\vd 
rjlptdill  sl.itiulMll  ill  tiic   A   ijlili'.        \\<i{    till-  rijil.iill  iii.iy  "Illy 
icccist'   tlif    liall  from    tin'   luiii  I-.   of  «ii|c   of   (in-    I'mir   |i|,i\ris;«» 
stHtiniicil  ill  tlic  A  s<|iiiii('-.      So  till'  jil.iyi  I-  w  lio  lir^l  cupt  iiifs 
the  l)iill  trii's  to  p.iss  it  to  one  of  tlic  yiiis  on  tin-  A  siiiiurcH, 
or — if  tlii(iiii,'li  the  iilcitiu'ss  of  tin"  l>  i^'iiurtU  tiiis  is  inijios 
sil)le — to  any  <>i»'  <»f  tlic  A  j,'ii.ir<is,  who,  in  turn,  doc-;  her 
In'st  to   put  it    ill   th(>   h;iii(ls  of   om-  of   lnr  frifiMis   on    thfU.^ 
s(|UHr('s.      It   i--,  of  coiirsf,  thf  liu^im-s-   ,>i  these   to  th>M\v  it 
to  thi!  captain.      The  accoiiipHshiiit'nt   of  this  feat    i-oinils  a 
point  for  the  saceessful  side, 

r>.  Points  are  also  (•oimt<<l  in  the  folb-'vinii  eases.  If  a 
yuan!  puts  her  fo>.i  in  a  eiicli' or  s(jnaie,  thi-*  is  reelioneil  a  »(i 
"f(  ul,"  and  eiMints  one  for  iier  opponents.  A  player  oeiMipyiiii; 
a  .s(juaie  or  eirele,  may  not  put  more  than  one  foot  outside  its 
houndary ;  tiie  viohition  of  this  rule  is  ai~o  reckoned  a  "foul," 
and  counts  a  point  <igainst  the  -.jde  committiiiL;  it.  If  the 
hall  is  passed,  without  interruption,  around  the  fotu'  sipiares  l.'> 
of  one  side,  the  play  is  called  i  "■  complete  J>ass,"  and  counts 
one. 

6.  As  ther(!  are  many  [)layers  in  a  coniincd  sj  aee,  and  it  is 
easy  to  anticipate  the  nioveiiiciits  of  the  jht^uh  who  happens 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  hall,  (piicUness  aii<i  accuracy  in.* 
throwing  are  of  tin;  hii,'hest  iiiij)oitance.  'J'he  mind  luii^t  act 
with  rapidity,  and  the  muscles  respond  instantaneously  to 
every  impulse.  Success  depends  mainly  on  tliis  comhination  : 
hence  the  excellence  of  the  trainini,'  which  the  game  alVords. 
The  limited  space  is  also,  for  most  girls,  an  advantage  :  there .'>5 
is  little  running  reipiired,  and  a  strain,  imposed  by  many 
games  too  strenuous  for  the  a\erage  girl,  is  avoided. 

Recall  what  yoii  luivo  leai'in'd  iii  regard  to  the 
chief  purpose  of  Description  ;  wliat  doe.s  the  above 
e.xpnsition  of  tlie  game  of  <'a}>taiii-bnll  do,  that  a 
description  of  a  game  of  captain-ball  would  prob- 
ably not  do  ?     What,  do  you  gather,  is  the  chief 
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pmiK>so  of  tlio  piissup^  altovc  ?  Try  to  write  a 
foiupnsitioM  wliicli  wouM  eimldti  lioys  who  know 
nothing  about  busolmll  to  boj^'in  i»luyin^  tho  game. 
What  do  you  find  thn  <'hi('f  ditticultics  in  writing 
this  composition  ?  S«'«»  if  you  can  writo  a  compo- 
sition which  will  entihlo  some  of  your  school-mates 
to  play  a  game  which  you  know,  but  of  which 
they  aie  ignorant.  Try  your  composition  upon 
them  and    ee  if  you  have  been  successful. 

If  you  do  what  has  just  l>een  ask«'d  carefully 
and  thoughtfully,  you  will  fin<l  out  what  is  the 
main  purjjose,  what  the  gi-eat  diflicultics,  and  what 
the  things  to  be  especially  attended  to  in  wiiting 
exposition — a  word  which  means  the  same  thing 
as  explanation. 

The  above  exposition  of  captain-ball  is  made  up 
of  pai-ts  (as  the  paragraphing  shows),  and  each  of 
these  parts  is,  by  itself,  an  expositu-.i.  \liat  uoes 
the  first  paragraph  explain  f  the  second  f  the  third! 
the  fourth  f  the  fifth  ?  the  sixth  I  A  good  division 
into  paragi-aphs,  and  care  as  to  the  unity,  coherence, 
and  emphasis  of  each  paragi'aph,  is  specially  neces- 
sary in  exposition. 

II 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  EXPOSITION 

The  more  familiar  terms  "  explanation "  and 
"  explain,"  which  may  be  used  instead  of  "  exposi- 
tion "  and  "expound,"  indicate  the  business  of 
exposition ;  it  is  to  make  plain — not  to  the  imagina- 
tion which  presents  to  the  inner  eye  things  that 
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are  not  present— l»ut  lo  tho  mind  or  intellect  so 
thut  the  iHMiror  niny  understand.  Clearness  is  the 
essential  tiling;  t.»  ph'ase  and  interest  is  a  very 
desirable  addition,  l.ut  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
exposition. 

The  best  pnu-tical  «lire<'tion  that  can  be  given 
you  is  this:  (1)  Bo  absolutely  definite  us  to  what 
you  are  aiming  at  in  your  exposition;  (2)  get  an 
absolutely  clear  compreljension  of  the  sub.i"<'t  you 
are  treating;  (:{)  have  a  clear  plan  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  how  you  are  to  j.roceed.  You  should 
also  remember  the  position  of  your  audience  or 
readers— what  you  <  an  assunui  they  know  about 
the  subject;  it  is  usually  helitful  to  nuike  plain  at 
the  outset  what  you  propose  to  do ;  and  it  i.s  often 
advisable  to  indicate  the  plan  you  propose  to  follow, 
and  at  each  stage  (t.//.  at  the  jiaragraph  breaks)  to 
show  the  connection  of  what  follows  with  the 
whole  subject,  or  with  what  inujiudiately  precedes. 

Ill 

1.  How  to  make  ice  crpiv.n. 

2.  How  to  iiiako  bivail  of  a  cako. 

3.  How  to  lay  out  baseball  <,'rouii(ls,  or  a  toniiis  court. 

4.  How  to  play  prisoners'  base,  or  some  other  },'ame. 
.').    How  to  manage  your  life  so  as  to  be  liealthy. 

6.  How  to  manage  a  vegetal.l.-  garden,  or  tlower  garden. 

7.  How  a  plant  grows  fiom  the  seed  to  maturity. 

8.  How  to  fmtl  out  the  eonstitution  of  water. 

9.  How  to  determine  what  goes  on  when  a  candle  is  burnt. 

10.  How  self-government  was  brought  about  in  Ontario. 

11.  Why  and  how  Confederation  was  brought  alwut. 

12.  How  the  people  <if  Oanatla  are  governed. 
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CHAPTEK   VII 


SENTENCES  :   COHERENCE  AND  EMPHASIS 


f ' 

i''' 

i  \- 

UilL. 

Not  only  must  tliero  be  unity  in  ;i  sentenco,  l)nt 
the  ivadcr  must  feel  that  there  is  unitv, — in  other 
words,  the  thought  must  be  dear.  To  get  elearness 
there  must  he  (a)  coherence,  i.e.  tlio  eonneetion  Lc- 
tween  tlie  parts  of  the  sentence  nnist  be  evident ; 
and  there  must  l)e  {!))  i)roj»('r  emphasis,  i.r.  eaeli 
pait  of  the  thought  should  receive  jtiominenee  in 
proportion  to  its  importance  in  the  wliohi  thought. 

Lax'k  of  clearn('>s  is  due  especially  to — 

1.  Defective  arrangement.  In  English,  nlniost  the  only 
way  in  which  ci^nncction  may  be  indicjitcd  is  l)y  placing  [\n\ 
worils  together.  Conseinicntly,  the  following  ^;entenee,  "John 
Keats,  the  second  ot'  t'ovu'  children,  like  Chaucer  and  Sj)enser. 
was  a  Londoner,"  is  anihiguous.  Tt  should  read,  "Jolm 
Keats,  the  second  nt'  t'oin-  children,  was,  like  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  a  Londoner."  The  jibicing  of  only,  at  least,  ev  .1  in 
the  sentence  is  verv  likely  to  he  faulty.  I>e  careful  io  i>ut 
these  adverbs  close  to  the  word  or  \\<irds  whicii  they  specialh- 
enijihasize. 

2.  Ambiguity  in  the  use  of  Pronouns.  The  ii,,unal  thing 
is  to  take  it  for  granted  that  tlie  imun  in  the  sentence  nearest 
the  pronoun,  is  its  antece(h"nt.  He  careful,  therefore,  that  no 
noun  inlt-rvenes  between  antec(>dent  and  pronoun,  uidess  it 
be  one  to  which  the  pronoim  eannot  I'efer  (''.(/.  a  neuter  noun 
cainiot  i)e  the  antecedent  of  irha).  There  is  a  kuk  of 
clearness  in  the-  following  :  '-.V  p.nnul  of  jle^h  \Nas  to  be  cui 
off   by  Shylock   from   wiiatever    part  of   his  biniy  he  sliould 
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desire."'  "The  niountaiii  strt'am  fell  iiit«>  n  l>asiii,  uhieh  was 
black  from  the  sh-p'K  •>  .  !>t'  the  Mioimtaiiis  whidi  surro-'iided 
it." 

3.  Improper  oi  ilrs^on  of  wonl^  (ellipsis).  Words  should  not 
be  omitted  wliieli  a  r  iifei'it'id  ff  iierfect  clcaiiicss  ;  foi' example, 
"Matthew  Aniolil  adiniivu  NV  >rds\vorth  more  than  Temiyson,'' 
might  mean  either  than  "did  Tennyson,"  or  "than  lie  admired 
Tennyson."' 

4.  Needless  change  of  construction.  Such  chan^ie,  (hough 
it  may  not  mislead,  embarrasses  the  leader  (conijiai-e  p.  l^fi, 
§3),  as:  "Tom  aiul  East  lieeame  good  frienils.  and  the 
tyranny  of  a  eertain  insolent  fellow  was  stuidily  resisted  by 
them  together."  "Toiu  and  East '"  is  as  much  the  sul)ject  in 
the  second  statement  as  of  the  first  ;  aiul  the  change  to  the 
passive  voice  merely  introduces  an  obstacle — a  small  one  no 
doubt — to  the  comprehension  of  the  scntenci'.  "  He  was 
resolved  to  use  patience  and  thnf  h>'  ivnnlil  nj'lrn,  crn-cixi' 
charity."'    Here  the  infinitive  construction  should  be  repeated. 

5.  Neglect  of  due  emphasis, 

(rt)  The  cliief  way  to  give  emphasis  is  to  jnit  the  main 
idea  in  the  principal  clause,  .subordinate  ideas  in  subordinate 
clauses,  and  less  important  details  in  phrases  and  words.  A 
boy  writing  the  history  fif  his  education,  says  :  ••  Wliilo  1  was 
still  young,  scarlet  fe^er  became  ejiideniic  in  our  \iilau( ,  and 
I  was  kept  away  from  school  a  wIkjIc  term.  "  The  writer  puts 
the  appearance  of  scarlet  fevei-  in  tlu^  village  and  his  absence 
from  .school  on  the  same  level  of  iiii|M)rtance  :  but,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  !iis  subject,  the  epideuiic  is  mentioned  only 
because  it  leads  to  absence  from  school.  Therefore  amend: 
"While  T  was  still  young,  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  our 
village  prevented  my  attending  school  dining  a  whole  term.' 

(/>)  Emphasis  is  also  indicated  by  position  in  the  sentence. 
An  unusual  position  gives  emphasis.  Compare  "  l>iana  of  the 
Ephe.sians  is  great,"  and  "(Meat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephcsians." 
in  general  the  most  imi«irtant  pi  are-,  in  a  .scntenci',  a;-  in  u 
paragraph,  are  the  beginning  and  the  eiul. 
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11 
THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  IDEAS  IN  A  SENTENCE 

The  two  most  important  ideas  coutainod  in  a 
sentence  are  (or  should  be)  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate of  the  principal  clause.  Now,  we  naturally, 
especially  in  talking,  begin  with  the  subject,  follow 
with  the  predicate,  and  then  tack  on  any  qualifi- 
cations or  modifications  which  our  principal  state- 
ment requires. 

For  example:  "The  noise  which  tlie  mony  party  was 
making  could  be  heard  even  in  the  attic.  My  foolish,  angry 
little  daughter  was  sorry  enough  for  her  obstinacy  as  she  sat 
there  listening  to  the  laughing  and  dancing  downstairs."'  The 
order  here  is  the  natural  order  ;  but  wlien  we  are  writing  and 
have  time  to  reflect  aiK*  amend,  wo  see  that  the  transition 
from  the  first  sentence  to  the  second  is  most  easily  made 
through  "there,"  or  "laugiiing  and  dancing,"  which  we 
easily  connect  with  the  "  iK)ise  of  a  merry  party."  These 
words,  then,  should  rather  come  near  the  beginning  tiian 
the  end  (see  p.  152).  We  amend  then:  "As  my  foolish, 
angry  little  daughter  sat  there  listening  to  the  laughing 
and  dancing  downstairs,  she  was  sorry  enough  for  her 
obstinacy." 

In  a  long  sentence  when  the  predicate  is  thus 
introduced  near  the  beginning,  it  may  become 
partially  hidden,  as  it  were,  by  the  number  of 
modifiers  which  follow  it.  It  thus  fails  to  receive 
its  due  emphasis.  Again,  the  connection  between 
the  later  modifiers  and  the  predicate  may  be  ob- 
scured by  the  intervening  subordinate  clauses  and 
phrases. 
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For  example  :  "We  camo  to  our  journey's  end  at  last,  with 
no  stiiall  difficulty,  after  iiuicli  futigue,  through  deep  roafis 
and  bad  weather."  Better  :  "  At  last,  with  no  small  diC'iulty, 
and  uftei-  much  fatigue,  we  came  through  deep  roads  to  our 
journey's  end.  " 

Wo  nijiy  say,  then,  that  if  iiotMng  of  greater 
inipoi-taiico  is  tlioroby  ."sacrificed,  it  is  l)ottcr,  when 
tho  modifiers  are  imnierons,  to  groujt  them  around 
and  not  all  on  one  side  of  the  word  or  words  which 
they  specially  modify. 


Express  the  followini;  in  well-coiistrueted  .sen- 
tences, with  due  atttmtion  to  the  su1)ordination  of 
the  less  important  ideas,  em]»liasis  and  coheronce. 

[n)  King  Rohort  Bruce  was  very  aged  and  very  feeble. 
He  became  very  ill.  From  this  there  couid  lie  no  escape  but 
by  death.  He  felt  his  end  diawing  near,  lie  sent  for  such 
of  his  barons  as  he  trusted  most.  1I(^  told  them  there  was 
no  remedy  for  him.  He  must  needs  leave  tiiis  transitory  life,  j 
He  issued  to  them  his  conmiands.  They  must  faithfully 
keep  the  realm  of  Scotland.  They  must  assist  the  young 
Prince  David,  his  son.  When  he  came  of  age,  they  nmst 
crown  him  king ;  they  eiust  loyally  obey  him.  Next  he 
called  to  him  the  geiitle  knight,  Sir  James  Douglas.  He  lO 
spoke  to  him  before  all  the  lords.  "  Sir  James,  you  know 
well  the  trouble  I  h  ive  had  in  my  life.  1  have  had  much 
ado  to  uph"ld  my  rights  and  tiie  rights  of  this  realm.  I 
made  a  solenni  vow.  Wlini  I  sli(jiild  make  an  end  of  all  my 
wars,  and  had  rest  and  peace  to  this  realm,  I  made  a  u 
iMomi^e  in  mv  mind.  I  would  go  and  war  on  CVirist's 
ttiomi"!?,  the  adversaries  of  our  holy  Christian  faith.  I  am 
^tii  ry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  this.  My  b^dy 
car.not  go.  T  can  never  achieve  what  my  heart  desires.  1 
13 
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•jrt  will  send  my  heart,  instead  of  my  binly,  to  accompl-sh  my 
vow.  You  are  tht^  most  valiant  kiiijj;lit  in  all  my  realm.  You 
are  the  be-t  able  to  accomplish  what  I  wish.  T  reciuire  you, 
mine  own  dear  special  friend,  to  actiuit  my  soul  of  this  vow. 
Honn  mv  soul  will  pa.sH  from  this  world.     Take  my  heart  from 

■r.niy  ]m\y.  Embalm  it.  Take  suthcient  of  my  treasures. 
Choose  a  company  for  yomsclf,  and  present  my  heart  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre."  All  th.i-  lords  heard  these  words.  They 
wept  for  pity.  Sir  Jam.-s  could  not,  at  first,  speak  for 
weepini,'      Then  he  said  :   "  Gentle  and  noble  king,  a  hundred 

3()  times  fthank  you  for  the  great  honour  you  do  me.  With 
glad  heart  I  shall  <lo  all  that  you  connnand  me,  to  the  best 
of  my  power." 

(h)   In  this  <Hstrict,  at  the  close  of    1(^39,  eleven  thousand 
(hildren  wer<!  of  an  age  to  attend  school.      Eight  thousand 

:c,Tiever  went   to  any  school    at  all.      Most  of   the   remaining 
three  thousand  might  almost  as  well  not  hav^.  gone  to  school. 
They  went  to  scnoolhouses  which  weri^  sipialid   hovels.     The 
teachers  only  pretended  to  teach  ;   tlie  teaciiers  ought  them- 
selves to  hav.'  been  learners.     These  men  had  in  general  only 
40  one   qualification  for  their   employment  ;   they  were  utterly 
unfit   for    every    other    employment.      They    w(>re    disabled 
miners,   or  they   were  broken   hucksters.      All    was   stench, 
noise  and   confusion  in   their  schools.       Now  and   then   Uie 
clamour   of   the   boys  was   silenced  for   two   minutes.      This 
45  silence   was   obtained    only    by   the   furious    threats   of    the 
masters.    The  clamour  soim  broke  out  again.     The  instruction 
was  of  the  lowest  kind.      Not  (mi>.  school  in  ten  was  provided 
with  a  single  map. 

IV 
LOOSE  AND  PERIODIC   SENTENCES 

The  more efP<^ntive  arranffeinent  of  words,  phiases, 
and  clauses  is  one  mark  of  differeuc(i  between 
written  and  spoken  discourse.     It  is  difference  of 
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arrangement  also  that  gives  rise  to  tlu'  distinction 
between  loose  and  i)ei'iodic  s^Mitences. 

A  Periodic  Sentence  is  one  in  which  the  thonglif 
is  manifestly  ineoinjilete  until  thc^  closf ;  a  Loose 
Sentence,  one  in  whirli  the  thought  might  lie  sujt- 
posed  to  be  completed  at  one  point  or  several 
points  before  the  senten<'e  is  actually  linished. 
Examine  the  following  examples: 


Loose 


Pkhkidic 


1.   His  career  as  a  politician  I.     In    spite   I'f    occasional 

was  eminently  successful,   in       failures     of     this     kind,     his 
spite     of    occasional    failures      career    as    a    politician    was 


of  this  kind. 

2.  The  condition  of  the 
poor  is  very  disheartening,'  in 
London. 

3.  Answer  uie  pcjlitely  or 
leave  the  room. 

4.  We  have  no  otiier  liope 
iji  studying  such  books. 

5.  His  conduct  violated  the 
principles  of  good  feeling, 
as  well  as  the  rules  of  the 
school. 


succes-itiil. 

■_'  l?i  London,  tiie  con- 
dition of  the  poor  is  very 
dislicai'tening. 

'^.  Either  answer  nir  politely 
or  leave  the  room. 

4.  Otliei'  hope  in  studying 
such  Ixioks,  we  ha\e  none. 

.').  His  conduct  violated  not 
ordy  tlie  rides  of  the  scliool, 
l)ut  als(j  the  princi]il<'s  of  good 
feelinii. 


The  loose  sentence  is  the  sort  of  sentence  wc  naturally 
form  when  we  have  not  time  to  think  of  what  wo  are  going 
to  say  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  English  senitences  ai'e 
naturally  and  properly  loose.  The  periodic  sentence  is  likely 
to  give  a  sense  of  fliush  and  statelincss.  A  large  ntnnber 
give  an  air  of  artificiality  and  pouipousness,  and  aLu,  if  the 
-entences  are  l-jng,  put-:  ;i  eeitain  Htrai-i  >-n  tlic  rcnf!i>t-  who'^ie 
mind  is  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  until  the  dose  of  each 
sentence.     The  disadvantage  of  the  loose  sentence  is  that  it 
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may  It'Ji'l  to  disroganl  of  the  of)lu'"('noo  and  nnpluisis,  and 
inav  leave,  for  some  quite  unimportant  thought,  the  most 
important  place, — tho  close  of  tho  sentence.  The  amount  ot 
looseness  in  a  sentence  may  vary  ;  there  may  he  several  or 
onlvotie  point,  where  th(»  sentence  mi;,'ht  he  supposed  to  end  : 
such  a  point  may  come  early  in  the  sentence  or  near  tlie  close. 
Beginners  should  especially  he  on  their  guard  against  faulty 
looseness,  which  is  sure  to  result  in  a  general  air  of  feebleness 
and  dulnt>ss. 

Chang(>  the  following  loose  .sentences  into  ])eriodic  :  (1)  The 
results  of  a  confession  wens  terrible,  yet  he  felt  that  the 
confession  must  he  madi>.  (•_')  He  can  act  when  a  crisis  of 
real  importance^  occurs.  (.S)  I  was  ill  temi)ered  t<K),  when  I 
sp(.ke  of  that.  (4)  The  scIiooI-Im'I!  raie,'  and  tho  children 
began  to  fall  into  line.  (5)  Sir  William  Temple  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  that  spot,  then  very  secluded.  (6)  It 
was  a  good  matcli  from  start  to  finish.  (7)  The  grass  is  still 
green  on  the  hanks,  the  heavy  frosts  and  storms  of  wint(>r  not 
having  .•onie  to  rob  it  of  its  fresh  coloui'.  (S)  My  uncle  died 
a  .short  timt;  after  ;  so  my  aunt  went  to  her  country-hou.se  in 
Surrey.  (9)  He  always  act-d  on  the  impulse  of  tlie  moment, 
for  his  temperament  was  passionate,  and  he  had  missed  in  his 
childhootl  the  discipline  of  a  wise  father. 


COMMON  DEFECTS  IN  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE 

1.  Avoid  Uisiiiijj  relative  pronouns  which  refer 
not  to  any  })artieular  ^vor(l  l»iit  to  u  whoh?  clause, 
as  in  the  followitig  : 

She  kei)t  sneering  all  the  evening,  n-hich  scarcely  seemed 
consistent  with  her  i'eputa,tion. 

2.  Bo  consi.stent  in  11  ic  use  of  tenses;  especially 
avoid  interniinirlini^  Hi.^torieal  Present  with  Past 
tenses. 
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o.  Sentences  in  whicli  clan-fs  ;ii<'  r..iiiuM'te<l  by 
80  or  and  so  are  usually  (K-l't'ctiv*-. 

The  clause  following  tli<-  ^.-  shoiil.l,  in  must  case^^,  Ije 
expressed  us  a  sulx<rdinatt',  a^  ;  "  My  fathn-  \vas  di'siroiis  that 
I  sliould  teach  for  a  lime,  so  1  ciitereil  a  Uoi uial  ^cliool.  " 
Better:  "Since  my  father  was,'  etc.;  or:  "  Tlie  desire  of 
my  father  that  1  sliould  teadi  for  a  tiTiic,  l.d  me  to  enter," 
etc. 

4.  Sentences  containing  the  conjunction  for  may 
often  1)0  made  more  vigorous  l)y  exi»ressing  the  idea 
introduced  hy  for  in  a  phrase  or  subordinate  clause. 

The  choice  of  a  profession  is  a  matter  of  great  inijiortaiice, 
/'or  on  it  depends  the  success  or  faihire  of  our  Viir.  I5etter  : 
"The  choice  of  a  jjrof*  ssi<ji,,  since  on  it  depends,'  etc 

5.  Avoid  making  a  relative  clause  depend  u[)on 
a  relative  clause;  a  noun  clause  upon  a  noun 
clause ;  an  infinitive  upon  an  infinitive,  etc 

A  short  distance  from  the  shore  is  a  small  liou-^i'  wiiich  has 
a  cupola,  from  ?/  '  'h  may  be  seen  vessels  rounding  thr  point 
which  juts  out  a  aide  into  the  hay. 

G.  The  final  place  in  a  sentence  is  usually  the 
most  emphatic  ;  no  word  or  clause  should  be  placed 
there  without  special  consideration. 

Compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  following  :  "  lie  kept 
himself  alive  with  the  fish  he  caught  and  with  tlie  goats  he 
iiilled,"  and  "  With  the  fish  lie  caught  and  Ihe  goats  he  killed, 
he  kept  himself  alive." 

7.  "  Watch  for  trailing  relatives,  dangling  parti- 
ciples, and  straggling  generalities  at  the  end  of 
sentences  "  ( Webster). 
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'I'lifif*  is  »'siic<ially  ii  cuiistfuit  ttMiiptutiuii  to  put  soiuo 
thoiiL;lit  whicli  h.is  h,.,ii  omitt'd,  hut  wliicli  the  \sr\U-v  ivvU 
lio  should  have  iuscitcd,  at  tlio  (;Ii».sei.r'  ii  Hi-iitenct!  in  tlioforru 
of  a  i>aiti(i|pial  j)liiasi.  ;  t'.»r  exainplt^  in  :  "  lli>  lout  out  niuuev 
without  iiitcifst,  thus  iiijuriiig  Shylock's  |>rofits.  "  The  iiiuin 
tliou^rlit  is  ill  thi'  iiartici|iial  olau-ic  ;  aiiifiul  :  "  Hv  leiiding  out 
nioiiev  gratis,  lie  iiitcit't'icd  with  Sliyluck's  jitofitw," 


VI 
EXPOSITORY   THEMES 

(.'lour  and  accnratc  tliiiiking  and  expression  may 
be  eiiltivate»l  l.y  writiui;"  short  eoni|M)sitions  on 
such  themes  as  ihc  t'oUowinjr : 

1.  Ill  '  oi"  more  coniji/r/.'  ninttitcn  accurately  d"fuie  or 
exjiluin  tl.o  iiH-aiiiiii,' ot  the  t'ollowiiig  couiinoii  tcrius  :  Book, 
clock,  pictuit',  sciiool-housf,  lesson,  class,  policcinai?,  hcj,'j,'ai-, 
goal-keeper,  tongs,  j)lay,  kic<',  \ault,  arch,  merchant,  arti/an, 
fountain-|ieii. 

2.  In  two  or  tliiee  complete  .sentences  clearlv  distinguish 
between  the  following  pairs  of  words:  Convince,  coax  ;  courii"e, 
entlurancc;  purpose,  propose ;  acipiit,  paidon  ;  modest,  l.ashful; 
invent,  discover  ;  economy,  stinginess  ;  claim,  maintain  ; 
house,  li'ime. 

3.  r.'U  in  th(  simplest  and  clearest  language  the  meaning 
of  tl.!  following;  then  illustrate  this  meaning  by  a  story 
which  you  recollect  or  invent.  (1)  A  bi'd  in  the  hand  is 
woi'lh  two  in  the  bush.  (l>)  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  (3) 
Make  hay  whilt;  the  sun  shines.  (4)  Those  that  live  in  glass 
houses  sh(juld  not  tjirow  stones.  (.5)  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 
(6)  Betweeji  two  stools  one  comes  to  grief,  etc. 
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(a)  America,  j^ontlemcn  suy,  is  a  jiobh'  object.  It  is  an 
object  well  woitli  fij^htiii',' t'oi'.  Certainly  it  is,  if  f^'litinj,'  a 
people  be  the  lM->it  vay  of  j^ainin'^  them.  Hut  I  coiifes-  my 
opinion  is  mue'.i  more  in  favour  of  prudent  nianai^fmcnt,  tliaii 
of  force;  considering'  fon-e  not  as  an  odious,  but  u  fi'el)l(' 
instrument,  for  ipreservini;  a  jnopic  so  numerous,  ho  active,  so 
growinj^,  so  spirited  as  this,  in  a  prt»fitablf  and  sulxirdinate 
ctmnexion  witli  us. 

First,  Sir,  pr  niit  nn-  to  oi)serve,  that  the  use  of  fori'e  alone 
is  but  temponiri/.  it  may  subdue  for  a  moment  ;  but  it  docs 
not  remove  the  necessity  of  subd.iMiu'  au'aiii  ;  and  a  nation  is 
not  go\<'rned,  wiiich  is  jierpetually  to  Ix-  coiKiui-rcd. 

Mv  next  objection  is  its  uncfrfdinfi/.  Terroi-  is  not  always 
the  effect  of  force  ;  and  an  armament  is  not  a  victory.  If 
you  do  not  succee<l,  you  ae  without  resource  :  for.  concilia- 
tion failing;,  force  remains  ;  but,  force  failiuL',  no  further  hope 
of  reconciliation  is  left.  Power  ami  authority  are  sometimes 
bijught  by  kindness  ;  but  they  can  never  be  begged  as  alms 
by  an  impoverished  and  def.'ated  violer-e. 

A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  imjxiir  f/f  objprt  by 
your  veiy  endeavours  to  ]ireserve  it.  The  thing  you  fought 
for  is  not  the  thing  which  you  recover  ;  but  depreciated, 
sunk,  wasted,  and  consumed  in  the  contest.  Notliing  less 
will  content  me,  than  irhof''  Am'riai.  I  do  not  choose  to 
consume  its  strength  along  with  our  own  ;  because  in  all 
parts  it  is  the  British  strength  that  1  consume.  Ii«'t  me  a<ld, 
that  I  do  not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  American  spirit ; 
Ijecause  it  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  countiy. 

Lastly,  ^ve  have  no  sort  of  ccpfiyi'iic  in  fa\()Ui'  of  force  as 
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im  insfrunu'nt  in  tln>  riilo  of  our  i-olonit's.  Tlu'ir  growth  and 
tlii'ir  utility  h.is  l^'t'ii  owiiij^  to  iii.'tlKxU  alto;,'('tli.-i'  dilleront. 
Our  urici.'iit  imlulgi'iici'  Ims  Ix-m  said  to  Im-  |.msufd  to  u 
fttult.  It  limy  lx>  so.  Hut  \u<  kimw  if  fn-liii;,'  is  cvideruv, 
that  our  fault  WHS  iiior»>  tolfrahlc  than  <mr  atli'iiipl  to  mend 
it  ;  and  our  sin  far  niort-  salutary  than  our  |>ciiiti'nf»'. 

'I'Ih'sc,  Sir,  arc  my  hmmiim  for  not  cntrrtainin;,'  that  lii^h 
opiniun  of  untried  fon<',  hy  whirh  many  Kt'nth'mfn,  for  whosi- 
scntimt'nts  in  otlicr  particulars  |  havi'  j^'rcat  rfsjiwt,  s«'cm  to 
1k'  so  greatly  cuiitivutt'd. 

—  liiirki'x  "  ('(iiiviliitliott  with  Amfrica." 

(6)  Thn  clianictt-r  of  the  fair  .Icwchh  found  so  much  favour 
in  tlu^  cy.-s  of  sonu!  fair  readers,  that  the  writer  wan  cunsurwl 
hecause  h(>  iiad  not  u^si-rucd  tlie  hand  of  Wilfred  to  Reheoca, 
rather  than  the  less  iuterestini;  Rowena.  Hut,  not  to  mention 
that  tlie  prejudices  of  tho  ago  rendered  such  a  uidon  impossihle, 
the  author  may,  in  passing,  (.hservo  that  he  thinks  a  cliaroct^T 
of  a  liigliiy  virtuous  and  lofty  stamp,  is  degraded  rather  than 
exalted  hy  an  attempt  to  re\\ard  \iitue  with  temporal  pros- 
perity. .Su:h  is  not  the  ncompense  that  Providence  has 
deemed  worthy  of  suirering  merit,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  and 
fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young  persons,  the  most  connnon 
readers  of  romance,  that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  of  principle 
are  either  naturally  allied  witli,  or  adeijuately  rewarded  by, 
the  gratification  of  our  passions,  or  attainment  of  our  wishes. 
In  a  word,  if  a  virtuous  and  self-denied  character  is  dismissed 
with  temporal  wealth,  greatness,  rank,  or  the  indulgence  of 
such  a  rashly-formed  or  ill-assorted  passion  as  that  of  Kt;l)ecca 
for  Ivanho(>,  tiie  reader  will  he  apt  to  say,  "  Verily  virtue  has 
had  its  reward."  But  a  glance  on  the" great  picture  of  life 
will  s1k)w  that  tlie  duties  of  self-denial,  and  tho  sacrifice  of 
passion  to  principle,  are  seldom  thus  remunerat(>d  ;  and  that 
the  internal  consciousness  of  their  high-minded  discharge  of 
duty,  produces  on  their  own  reflections  a  more  adequate  re- 
compense, in  tho  form  of  that  peace  which   the  world  cannot 

give  or  take  awav.  a    .r    a    /■      .    ..  r      i     „ 

°  '  — Scott  »  Prt/ace  to  "  hnnhoe.' 
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Wlmt  ii»  Hoott  arguing  fn-  in  this  i»HS»ttg«« '  How  many 
urguiiu'ut*  <lix'i  lio  giv.>  in  favour  uf  lii>*  jionition  t  SUiUj  Ximu 
m  briftly  us  y<>u  niii.  Atttr  ymi  <ut  out  Stottn  attttoinunt  ni 
what  he  in  piovin-,',  aixl  »i  thf  aigtuuents  in  favour  of  his 
j)<)int,  what  in  left  in  th.-  uImm'  passu^'e  J  What  «unn.>ttion 
have  these  parts  l.-t't  over  witli  tlie  parts  you  Iiasf  eut  out  ! 


II 

Arjarumentatioii  is  closely  uUied  with  exposition. 
One  cnmiot  argiio  without  oxpluiniiig;  and  «>vcry 
('Xphumtion,  if  sound,  is  an  argument  showing  that 
tho  speaker's  view  of  the  matter  in  liand  is  true. 
The  difference  ])etween  these  two  sorts  of  discourse 
is  rather  in  the  point  of  view.  In  the  case  of 
exposition,  you  take  for  granted  that  there  is  iti 
the  mind  of  yoiu-  audience  no  obstacle  to  th^'ir 
accepting  your  statements.  In  the  case  of  an 
argimient,  you  speak  umh-r  the  fee''ng  that  there 
are  other  views  as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that 
vour  auditor  niav  or  actually  do.'s  accept  one  of 
these  other  views. 

In  argument,  therefore,  as  in  exposition,  a))solute 
clearness,  and  hence  absolute  orderlin«>ss,  is  (>Nsen- 
tial.  First  you  must  have  definitely  in  mind  what 
you  are  going  to  show,— this  should  have  th<»  form 
of  an  assertion  and  is  calle<l  the  thesis.  It  is  nearly 
always  best  to  state  your  thesis  at  lue  outset.  It 
is  helpful  to  explain  and  illustrate  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  your  thesis ;  for  differences  of  opinion 
are  very  frequently  due  to  misunderstandings.  Tlien 
will  follow  the  main  l)ody  of  your  composition— the 
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proof.  This  will  consist  of  facts,  or  statements  of 
authorities  in  favour  of  thesis.  These  should  be 
arranged  in  the  best  possible  order,— that  usually 
means  that  you  should  begin  with  the  weaker  and 
end  with  the  strongest  points  in  your  favour.  Be 
sure  not  to  neglect  the  refutation  ;  that  is,  the  meet- 
ing of  arguments  against  you— a  matter  very  likely 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  beginner.  The  refutation 
may  come  befoi-e  the  proof;  or,  what  is  often 
better,  the  various  portions  of  it  are  distributed 
at  suital)le  places  throughout  the  proof.  Finally, 
you  may  conclude  with  a  brief  sunmiary  of  the 
whole  a:  gument  which  shall  bring  out  clearly  your 
main  points. 

What  has  just  been  said,  indicates  the  regular 
arrangement  of  a  formal  argument.  Of  less  formal 
soi'ts  of  ai-gumeiit  which  often  occur  in  expository 
discourse,  we  have  an  example  in  passage  {h)  from 
Scott. 

Ill 

In  argumentation,  even  more  than  in  other  kinds  of  dis- 
course, a  plan,  in  tliis  case  called  the  brief,  should  be  di-awn 
up,  whidi  should  exhibit  the  prfMjfs  and  their  relation  to  the 
thesis.      The  following  may  serve  as  an  examjile  : 

Thesis.      Examinations  should  be  abolishetl. 

(1)  They  are  not  wj  fair  a  test  as  the  daily  lesson.     For 

(a)  Success  depends  in  pait  on  the  accidental  condition  of 
mind  or  body  at  a  certain  time,  {b)  Many  pupila  are  unable 
through  nervousness  to  do  justice  to  themselves,  (c)  An 
examiner  is  much  more  likely  to  be  wrong  in  his  estimate  of 
the  pajter,  than  a  teacher  in  his  estimate  of  a  pupil's  daily 
Work. 
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(2)  They  encourage  poor  work.  For— («)  A  pupil  may  W 
idle  and  indifferent  in  class  and  g.-t  u\>  his  work  by  a  spurt. 
(6)  AVork  thus  "crammed"  is  soon  forgotten  and  has  little 
educational  effect. 

(3)  They  have  a  bad  effect  on  liealth,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
cases  of  breakdown  among  pupils  going  up  for  examination. 


IV 

Effective  argument  must  be  based  on  a  veiy  complete 
knowledge  of  all  sides  of  the  subject  :  and  this  e.vhaustive 
knowledge  is  not  usually  to  be  found  aiiMing  the  pupils  of  a 
school.  So  that  argumentative  eouipo^ition  is  not  a  very 
suitable  form  for  school  exercises,  it  will  probab.ly  be  found 
that  the  most  interesting  way  of  developing  your  powt-rs  of 
argument  is  to  follow  some  such  jilaii  as  the  following. 

Some  subject  of  general  interest  to  the  pupils  on  which 
there  is  a  likeliho<jd  of  difference  of  views,  should  be  brought 
before  the  class.  The  pupils  should  then  sug:-v-t  any 
ar"ument  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  an  informal  talk  l)e 
set  agoing.  As  arguments  crop  up  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
they  shouUl  be  put  in  two  columns  on  the  board.  Kach  of 
the  scholars  should  then  on  this  basis  attempt  to  write  an 
argumentative  composition  on  the  side  which  he  favours. 


1.  You  have  passed  the  entrance  e.\aminati<m  :  write  a 
letter  to  your  father  to  persuade  him  to  allow  you  to  continue 
at  school  (or,  if  you  prefer,  to  go  to  w<irk). 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher  arguing  for  a  recess  in 
the  afterno  »n. 

3  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher  arguing  that  home  work 
should  be  decreased. 

4.  Suppose  your  father  wishes  you  to  work  on  a  farm,  wi-ite 
a  letter  to  him  arguing  that  it  would  be  better  that  you 
should  go  into  business. 
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o.  You  are  a  poor  boy  and  do  some  work  after  school  l.ours  • 
y....r  teacher  thinks  it  would  be  better  fur  you  to  .levote  "  u,' 
whole  Ume  to  study.     Write  a  letter  ar/ui„g  on  the  oVl.e: 

T    „  ^^  "**"  '^'^  argument  to  persuade  them 
/.Y..ur    mother    wishes   you,    on    completing    s.  I,n..l     to 

t.u.lu'i.      Wnte  an  argument  on  your  side. 

Wrhe  an  argument  either  for  or  against  the  following.  : 
i^.  That  (1     world  is  round. 
,„•  ^l""'  'I'"  "-"ftion  o«  Charle,  J.  wa,  ju.tifiaWo. 

w!th  ^:i  'i'""""" ""  "^  "■"""^'  ""™^-  ■■■■  '■ -- 

11.  That  the  reading  of  novels  is  a  waste  of  time. 


t;  i 
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DEBATES 

For  advanced  pupils,  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  expressing  their  ideas  before  an  audience, 
formal  debates  may  be  held.     The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion should  be  selected  beforehand,  and  should 
be  a  proposition  on  which  there  may  be  a  reason- 
cable  difference  of  opinion.     The  subject  should  be 
stated  m  the  form  of  an  assertion,  c.^.  "Exaniinu- 
I'Ta      r  *f  ^^  abolished,"  or  "For  the  Saturday 
holiday,  half-holidays  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  should  be  substituted."  Debaters  should 
then  be  selected  to  discuss  the  subject.   Those  that 
have  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  proposition  are 
called  the  Affirmative  side,  the  opponents  of  the 
proposition  the  Negative  side.     The  speaker  on  the 
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aflfirraative  side  begins,  and  is  followed  by  a  speaker 
on  the  negative,  and  so  alternately  until  all  the 
debaters  have  spoken.  The  first  speaker  on  the 
affirmative  is  usually  allowed  a  short  space  at 
the  close  for  replying  to  his  opponents. 

The  proposition  should  be  so  worded  that  the 
affirmative  side  shall  be  the  one  proposing  a  change, 
— something  contrary  to  existing  usage;  tliis  is 
exemplified  in  the  two  subjects  stated  above.  The 
affirmative  side  has  to  make  good  its  point.  The 
negative  is  on  the  defensive,  and  has  not  so  much 
to  prove  its  own  case,  as  to  defeat  the  attacks  of 
its  opponents.  It  is  very  expedient  that  the  two 
sides  should  meet  before  the  debate,  and  make 
clear  to  one  another  not  only  what  is  the  point 
they  are  going  to  argue, — what  the  words  in  the 
proposition  are  to  be  taken  as  meaning, — but  also 
what  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  debate,  on 
what  points  they  are  supi>osed  to  be  agreed.  The 
best  subjects  for  debate  are  those  which  involve 
some  practical  action.  Theoretical  su}>je(.'ts,  such  as 
"  Napoleon  was  a  greater  general  than  Ctesar,"  or 
"  A  professional  is  to  l>e  preferred  to  a  business 
occupation,"  are  to  be  avoided,  because  these  sub- 
jects do  not  necessarily  bring  the  debaters  into 
actual  conflict ;  the  arguments  wliicli  sliow  that 
Napoleon  was  a  great  general,  do  not,  in  them- 
selves, meet  or  affect  in  any  way  the  arguments  in 
regard  to  Cspsar's  genei-.alship. 

In  debates,  the  speaker  should  not  be  allowed 
to  read  an  essay.    A  speaker  cannot  be  prevented 
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from  reciting  from  memory;  but  one  who  really 
desires  to  acquire  ease  in  speaking,  -will  have  the 
matter  of  his  speech  well  in  mind,  the  plan  of  it 
in  his  notes;  the  exact  language  and  method  of 
statement  of  it  Avill  he  left  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  moment. 

If  the  proposition  to  be  debated  is  "  P'xaminations  should 
be  alwlishcd,"  the  ajfinnative  argument  may  be  based  on 
the  outline  already  gi%en.  The  speaker  on  the  negative  may 
first  attempt  to  refute  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  affirma- 
tive, f.g.  the  arguments  under  head  of 

1.  (rt)  This  ol)je('tioTi  does  not  liold  against  examinations 
specially,  but  against  life  in  general,  for  success  is  always 
influenced  by  accident:;!  conditions. 

ih)  There  is  no  rci-on  why  a  candidate  should  not  lose 
on  account  of  his  iktvousirss  ;  all  through  his  school  work 
he  loses  by  his  dii]n<'>-,  defective  memoi y,  etc. 

2.  While  this  argiiment  is  in  some  measure  admitted,  it 
only  hohls  in  exceptional  ca-cs.  in"  general,  success  at  ex- 
aminations reii'iin-s  steady  work  in  class,  and  the  percentage 
of  failures  among  tho>e  who  "  cram  "'  is  ^  ery  large. 

The  speaker  may  then  develop  the  following  brief: 
Thesis.      Examinations  slu.uld  id  lie  abolished. 
(1)  llie  fact  that  they  arc  used  as  tests,  not  only  in  schools, 
l)ut  in  other  spheres,  shows  that  practically  they  serve  their 
purpose. 

{■!)  They  aflbrd  a  Ix'ttci'  test  than  class  work.     For 
[a]  The  ability  to  retain  and  make  use  of  a  large  amount 
of  knowledge  is  a  pioof  of  greater  j.ower,  than  merely  to  get 
up  a  daily  task. 

(6)  The  ability  thus  in  an  emergency  to  make  use  of  know- 
ledge is  a  power  constantly  r^ijuiied  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  actual  business  of  life. 
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Subjects  for  debata; 


1.  That  there  .should  bo  no  "home  work." 

•}.  That  corporal  punishment  in  schools  should  1m>  aholished. 

3.  That  f(M)tl)all  should  he  al)olishcd  as  dan;,'t'rous. 

4.  That  physical  culture  should  Ikim-  an  inipoi-tant  ]<\r,rr< 
among  school  .subjects. 

5.  That  manual  trainin-j;  should  have  an  imiM)rtant  pla<  o 
in  .school  work  on  the  scIhkjI  time-table. 

G.  That  there  should  be  a  continuous  session  of  .scIkk)] 
from  nine  to  two  o'clock,  with  two  recesses  of  a  (|uarter  of  an 
hour  each,  instead  of  the  present  forenoon  and  afternoon 
sessions. 

7.  That  promotio!!  should  b*'  ba.sed  tm  cla8.s-work  and  not 
on  examinations. 

8.  That  no  child  undrr  the  age  of  thirteen  should  be 
allowed  to  work  in  shops  or  factorie.s. 

9.  That  it  is  unwise  to  give  meals  to  tiami>s. 

10.  That  all  labour  cm  Sunday  should  lx«  forbidden  by  law. 

Subjects  for  argumentation : 

Think  of  something  you  actually  wish,  give  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  what  you  wish  :  then  any  arguments  you  can 
think  of  on  the  other  .side  ;  e.g.  • 

1.  You  wish  to  spend  your  summer  holidays  in  a  cerlain 
way.  Give  the  arguments  you  might  addiess  to  your  parents 
in  favour  of  your  scheme  ;  then  the  argument  against  it. 

2.  You  wish  to  put  off  a  certain  part  of  your  work  to  some 
lat«r  date. 

3.  You  would  wish  to  drop  cei-tain  work  at  .school. 

4.  Select  two  occupations  into  which  you  might  enter 
Give  the  arguments  in  favour  of  ea«h. 
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THE  COMMA 

Within  the  sentence  the  comma  is  the  mark  most 
frequently  employed,  and  the  most  difficult  to  use 
correctly. 

1.  It  separates  the  principal  clauses  of  a  com- 
pound sentence,  unless  these  are  very  short,  e.g. : 

There  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  water,  and  tlie  branches  of 
the  trees  were  as  motionless  in  the  calm  as  if  they  had  been 
traced  upon  canvas. 

2.  Commas  are  used  to  enclose  phrases  and 
clauses  which  are  parenthetical,  i.e.,  which  may 
be  omitted  without  disturbing  the  sense  of  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Hence  they  aie  used  with  woids  of  address,  absolute 
phrases,  appositions,  etc.,  e.g.  :  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  member 
from  one  of  the  eastern  shires,  rose  to  speak. — Men,  they 
say,  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth. — I  think  myself 
happy,  King  Agrippa,  because  I  shall  answer  for  myself  this 
day. — These  logs  of  wood,  kept  in  their  places  by  mud  and 
stones,  make  a  dam. — His  eyes,  which  grew  lighter  with  age, 
were  then  of  a  deep  violet. 


*  See  also  p.  133. 
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Compare  tho  last  example  with  :  "  Tlie  eye  which  was 
injured  by  the  explosion  had  ultimately  to  be  removed." 
There  is  no  comma  between  "eye  "  and  "  which  "  in  tlie  latter 
case,  because  the  clause  that  follows  is  not  pai-enthetical,  but 
is  restrictive,  i.^.,  the  relative  clause  is  necessary  to  determine 
what  eye  is  spoken  of.  Restrictive  clauses,  unless  very  short, 
have  a  comma  at  the  end. 

.3.  Coiiiiuas  are  used  between  words  htivin^  the 
same  relation  in  a  sentence,  nnless  there  are  eon- 
junctions  between  them,  e.tj. : 

The  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind. — I  will  a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  deliver.— How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make 
an  end,  to  rest  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use  !— The  field 
was  oblong,  twenty  rods  in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth. 

4.  Commas  ai'e  used  to  separate  phrases;  and 
clauses  which  do  not  come  in  their  natural  position 
in  the  sentences,  e.y. : 

On  her  road  to  .school,  when  a  very  small  child,  she  had  to 
pass  a  gate  where  a  horrid  turkey-cock  was  generally  stand- 
ing.— In  what  is  familiar  and  near  at  hand,  he  discerns  no 
comeliness. — Compare  the  last  sentence  with :  He  discerns  no 
comeline.ss  in  what  is  familiar  and  near  at  hand. 

5.  The  comma  may  be  used  to  show  the  omission 
of  a  word  or  words  (ellipsis),  e.<i. : 

To  err  is  human  ;  to  forgive,  divine. — My  brother  went  to 
Manitoba  ;  yours,  to  the  Klondike. 

TI 
SEMICOLON 

1.  The  semicolon  is  used  where  a  prriod  might 
have  been  employed,  but  where  the  writer  wishes 
to  bring  the  ideas  into  closer  connection. 

14 
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For  example,  the  following  [)assage  giving  an  account  of 
Marie  Antoinette's  approach  to  the  place  of  hor  «>xecution, 
iniglit  have  been  arranged  in  four  .scntonces  ;  hut  the  closer 
connection  between  the  first  and  second,  and  the  third  and 
fourth,  respectively,  justifies  th(?  use  of  semicolons;  "The 
tricolor  streamers  on  the  house-tops  occupieil  lier  attention  : 
slie  also  )ticed  the  inscriptions  on  the  housf  fronts.  On 
reaching  tiie  Place  de  la  Revolution,  lier  looks  turned  toward 
the  Jardin  National,  formerly  Tuilleries  :  her  face  at  that 
moment  gave  signs  of  lively  emotion." 

12.  The  seinicoloii  i.s  used  between  tlie  clauses  of 
a  sentence  when  one  (or  both)  of  these  members 
ah'eady  contains  a  comma. 

Compare  :  "  Cowper  tells  us  that  lal)our  has  been  softened 
into  mercy,  and  f  think  I  shoidd  have  found  out  the  fact  for 
myself,"  and  "Cowj)er  tells  us  that  labour,  though  the  primal 
curse,  has  been  softened  into  mercy  :  and  T  think  that,  even 
had  he  not  done  so,  I  should  have  found  out  the  fact  for 
myself." 

Ill 

COLON 

1 .  The  colon  is  used  before  a  list  of  details,  p.//. : 
There  are  four  elementary  operations  in  arith- 

UK'tic :   addition,    subtraction,    multiplication,  and 
division. 

2.  Colons  are  used  before  lon^  <iuotations 
(commas   may    be   used  before  short  (luotations). 

TV 
DASH 

1.  The  dash  is  used  to  mark  a  sudden  break  in 
the  thought  or  construction,  e.g. : 
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With  Hobs  and  tearH,  she  implored — hut  wiiy  should  I 
dwell  on  this  painful  scene.  His  father,  mother,  hrother— 
all  are  gone. 

2.  Dashes  am  used  to  soi)arat<'  fnnn  the  ront  of 
the  sentence,  words  that  are  not  n.'odful  for  the 
understanding  of  the  .sentence,  <-.//. : 

His  voice  was  clear,  perfectly  equHhle—uncracked,  that 
is — and  perhaps  almost  musical. 

Note  that  commas  indicate  a  slight  parenthesis: 
i.e.,  although  the  words  enclosed  mi//ht  be  spared, 
yet  the  idea  they  contain  ought  reaily  to  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Dashes 
are  u.sed  if  the  connection  is  slighter ;  and  marks  of 
parenthesis  are  employed  if  the  words  are  thrust  into 
the  sentence,  without  really  modifying  it. 

B 

I 

EXERCISE  IN  V0CABULAJ:Y 

I  The  following  list  is  divided  into  groi  ps  of  three  words. 
Prefix  to  each  word  an  appropriate  adjective  that  shall  not 
lie  appropriate  to  either  of  the  other  members  of  that  group  : 
i-.g.  man,  carppi,  fipld  ;  a  polite  man,  a  dtirahh  carpet,  a 
pUnujhed  field — d<nj,  hnt,  brouk  :  a  niKjacions  dog,  a  fanhionnble 
hat,  a  hnhhling  brook  : 

Cloud,  fence,  ti-ee  ;  village,  snowflrift,  .serpent  ;  factory, 
vase,  steak  ;  child,  engine,  faiin  ;  voice,  ship,  girl  ;  deed, 
Hunrise,  .schof)lhouse  ;  pupil,  motive,  wolf  ;  gras.s,  sky,  dew  ; 
work,  class,  mountain  ;  village,  orchard,  statue ;  picture, 
thought,  pitcher  ;  or.ange,  Hon,  chair  ;  thistle,  Scotchman, 
crown  ;  butter,  peach,  speech  ;  reading,  smoke,  fire  ;  disease, 
battle,  oath  ;  patience,  cabbage,  machine  ;  clock,  .soldier, 
yacht,  etc 
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2.  Mrtke  fuithfi-  giouim  for  yourself,  and  prefix  adjectives 
in  the  suimh  wav. 

.'V  Kxiiiiiine  the  following  jtassageH  for  words  you  do  not 
oidinaiily  cmi-Ioy.  What  is  tho  effect  of  the  u^e  of  these 
words?  Find  out  tho  exact  moaning  of  each,  then  make  a 
sentence  in  whicli  each  of  tliestj  worfls  shall  he  appropriately 
employed  : 

(rt)  There  are  few  places  more  favourable  to  the  study 
of  character  than  an  English  country  ciiurch.  I  was  once 
passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  seat  of  a  friend  who  resided  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  one,  the  appearance,  of  which  particularly 
struck  njy  fancy.  It  was  one  of  th.is..  rich  morsels  of  quaint 
antiquity  which  give  such  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  English 
landscape.  It  stcxKl  in  the  midst  of  a  county  filled  with 
ancient  families,  and  contaijied,  within  its  cold  and  silent 
aisles,  tho  congregated  dust  of  many  noble  generations.  The 
interior  walls  were  encrusted  with  monuments  of  every  age 
and  style.  Tho  light  streamed  through  windows  dimmed 
with  armorial  bearings,  richly  emblazoned  in  stained  glass. 
In  various  parts  of  t'-e  church  were  tombs  of  knights,  and 
high-born  dames,  of  gorgeous  workn)ansh  with  their 
effigies  in  coloured  marble.  On  every  si'  the  eye  was 
struck  with  some  instance  of  aspiring  mortali  ,  some  haughty 
memorial  which  hu  .lan  pride  had  erecte«l  over  its  kindred 
dust,  in  this  temple  of  the  most  humble  of  all  religions. 

{h)  In  contrast  to  these,  was  ths  family  of  a  wealthy 
citizen  who  had  amassed  a  vast  fortune,  and,  having  pur- 
chased the  estate  and  mansion  of  a  mined  nobleman  in  the 
neighlx.urhood,  was  en.leavuuriiig  to  assume  all  the  stylo  and 
dignity  "f  an  horeditaiy  lord  of  the  soil.  The  family  always 
came  tc  hurcli  in  a  chariot  emblazoned  with  arms.  The 
crest  glittere*!  in  silver  radiance  from  every  part  of  the 
harness  where  a  crest  could  p-.ssibly  be  placed.  Two  footmen 
in  gorgeous  liveries,  with  huge  Iwuquets  and  gold-headed 
cancs,^  lolled  behind.  Tiie  very  horses  cliamped  their  bits, 
arched  their  necks,  and  glanced  their  eyes  more  proudly  than 
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coiiimun  }u)i-Hes  ;  oither    Iwcaus*'   flu.y   lm«l    i,'<>t    a  littli- of  the 
family  feeling,  or  woro  nmrnl  u|)  iiiun,'  ti^lirly  tluui  ntdiriary. 


rr 


SYNONYMS 


Tliere  are  inmiy  woids  vvliicli  closely  ivseinble 
one  auotluT  in  nu'iiniiig,  o.g.  f/lad,  jofifnl,  linpjuf, 
pleased,  delighted;  "i-  f/rief,  .sadt/ms,  distress, 
an(/itish,  sorroir.  As  a  i-ulo  thore  are  sentenci's 
iu  which  one  of  theso  words  could  l)e  j)roperly 
used,  and  one  of  its  syuonyrns  could  not  be  sub- 
stituted at  all,  or  when  substituted,  would  give  a 
slightly  different  meaning.  One  might  say,  "I 
have  a  feeling  of  sadness,  I  can't  tell  why";  but 
scarcely  "I  have  a  feeling  of  grief,  I  can't  tell 
why,"  because  (jrief  implies  something  for  which 
we  grieve,  "xi^and  him  plunged  in  the  deepest 
sorrow  "  has  not  (juite  the  same  force  as  *'  I  found 
him  plunged  iu  the  deepest  anguish."  "  Be  glad 
and  rejoice,  ye  righteous,"  could  not  be  pro})erly 
changed  into  "Be  delighted,"  not  because  the 
meaning  is  changed,  but  because  "delighted"  is 
not  sufficiently  dignified. 

1 .  Let  the  class  try  to  think  of  as  many  synonyms  for  endi 
of  the  words  in  the  following  list  .is  possible.  When  a  number 
of  synonyms  are  upon  the  Ixjard,  let  the  pupils  make  sentences 
in  which  each  of  the  words  is  properly  ein{)loyed.  Thev  should 
try  to  make  sentences  in  whiv-h  the  particular  word  employed 
may  be  espt^cially  appropriate  :  Weary,  error,  endeavour, 
maintain,  dread,  abundani,  brook,  courageous,  rapid,  relin- 
•juiah,  silence,  proceed,  etc. 
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•J.  Mak( 
tf  to  IlK  ' 
•MllpK  '•<.<| 

tuimiri',    i'fHf. 

I'mnk,    iiu'i'  I.  Ifhdi!   It 
uhorf,  /"     '    '    .   ' 


'  Ml  'ncPM  rontniiiirig  i-iwh  of  tli"  following  words; 

F     MenU'iKc  oin>  ill  wliidi   tli<'  |iurliriiiar  woril 

I     i(»    csiM'ciiilly  a|)|>iojiiiii)e  :    Criimi,    mnnln'r, 

•I     '/■romj  :  hi;/,   !nnj'\  ijujantic,  hm/r,   Immfnue, 

i/-i,r  ratit,  enormoua  ;  (/ui<k,  net hv,  brisk,  nimble; 

I       jf''em,    ifiurafr:    prihxt,  pntfucf,    ixeiitu ; 

,       hotf  ;   Jiiif.   .•:/)/■  it'/iil,    ijrnii(/,    ntai/nijio'nt  ; 

n  :  (ill//,  xtiipid,   inactivf,  lazy . 

inij/ifj nation,  nnyr,  roijf,  ri'itfiifmfiit. 


'^.  Kxiii  int<  t'  •  1)1  VM  ife',  Htifl  (leterminc  whicli  of  the 
words  ill  '  ■  ickf't  i-  i  ■  ^  a|ij)iiiiiiiut<' ;  if  inoro  than  on«  is 
Hiiitfd)lt',  .hut  is  th.'  iliUcrciice  of  iiu'uniiig  when  the  diflTerent 
words  ai'  •  einpitiyed  .'  ( I  |  'Uw  swallow  (th'w,  darted,  rushed) 
past.  (J)  XajHtleou  wis  a  (little,  tiny,  small,  niiiiut*)  man. 
(.■J)  He  (al  andoned,  di'serted,  lenounced)  his  post.  (4)  The 
water  was  (turbulent,  rou«h,  hoisteious,  violent)  and  inmJe  an 
angry  (noise,  clatter,  roar,  Nound)  along  the  (roeky,  stony) 
sliores.  (5)  Getting  up  early  in  the  morning  he  (caught, 
found,  saw,  discovere<l)  Christian  asicej)  in  his  grounds. 

4.  Seiect  the  proper  word  in  each  of  the  following  cases; 
then  eo.istruct  a  sentence  in  which  the  remaining  word  is 
correctly  u.se<l  : 

(I)  Her  hat  was  ornamented  (with,  hy)  feathers.  (2)  I 
(exfH'it,  susjject)  that  I  (will,  shall)  visit  him.  (3)  He 
(learned,  taught)  me  how  to  swim.  (4)  In  course  of  time,  I 
shall  (allect,  effect)  my  purpose.  (."))  He  is  (liable,  likely)  to 
fall.  (6)  It  was  a  (nic«>,  pleasant)  aftertuMin.  (7)  May  (can) 
I  leave  the  nxim  ?  (8)  That  is  a  (lovely,  delicious)  peach. 
(9)  He  is  (some,  somewhat)  U'tter.  (lU)  The  strongest 
children  are  (reared,  r.iised)  in  the  country.  (1 1)  The  girlish- 
ness  of  liis  appearuiu-e  is  intensifietl  by  the  fact  that  he  parts 
his  hair  in  the  (centre,  middle).  (12)  I  have  studied  hartl 
and  am  already  (through,  finished  with)  all  my  home-work. 
(13)  He  is  an  idle  fully w,  always  hanging  (about,  aivuud)  the 
street  corner. 
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EXERCISES   IN   SENTENCE-STRUCTURE 


It'  yuu  wuik  nut  your  tliouj^lit  ••ar<'tiilly,  uiid 
ex|>r*>ss  ii  so  iluit  yoni'  laiijj;iifiii'«'  ii<'<Mirjit.ly  rcprc- 
st'iit>  whm  is  ill  voiir  iiniul,  v«nir  sfiif<M<'«'s  ar»> 
almost  ('tM-taiii  to  he  varied  in  t'onn.  Dull,  inoiiot- 
oiums,  oV)S('Uif  sfUtt'iK't's,  luiiijriiij;  1(m>s»'1\'  toy:('tlit'r. 
are  II  result  of  inaccurate  tiiiiikin;:,  of  slovenliness 
in  the  expression  of  tiiouirlit.  The  l»etrinner  should 
uotiee  in  how  many  ways  the  sutne  substantial 
idea  may  be  expressed,  ench  variation  usually 
indicating  a  ditferent  shade  of  mej(nin«r  or  of 
emphasis.     Consider  the  followinj;: 

1.  (rt)  \Ve  left  tlu' main  path  and  struck  into  the  \\(M)fLs. 
(6)  Leaving  tho  main  path,  westnu-k  into  tho  wchmIn.  (c)  On 
leaving  tlic^  main  patli,  we  struck  into  the  woikIs.  {t/}  When 
we  left  the  main  patli,  we  struck  into  the  won.  s.  (^)  Striking 
into  the  w(K)ds,  svf  left  the  main  ;tath,  etc. 

2.  (a)  There  was  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fev,.; ,  and  he  did 
not  go  to  school.  (/;)  Because  of  an  epidemic  of  s.arlct  fever, 
he  did  not  go  to  school,  (c)  An  epidemic  of  sf  -let  fev»«r 
prevented  his  going  to  .school.  (rf)  Since  il.'  <•  was  an 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fevrr,  he  did  not  go  to  sch'Kil  •  >  Scarlet 
fever  being  epidemic,  he  did  not  go  to  school 

3.  (a)  The  classes  were  so  arranged  as  to  -ive  a  vju-iety  of 
occupation,  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.  (I')  TIi«' 
classes  were  so  arranged  that  a  variety  of  occupation  might 
be  given,  etc.  (c)  The  classes  were  arranged  to  give  variety, 
etc.  {d)  The  clas.ses  were  arranged  with  the  purpose  of 
giving,  etc.  (e)  The  classes  were  arranged  •■',)  nrd.-v  tl'.at  a 
variety,  etc. 
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Tlie  stuilent  should  pructiso  himself  in  such 
restatements  of  sentences.  Control  over  senten(;e 
fonns  is  a  ne<'essary  element  in  vigorous  writing. 
Apart  from  such  practice  and  attention  to  the 
matter  in  your  own  compositions,  the  great  source 
of  this  ease  and  variety  in  sentence'-structui-e  is 
familiaiity  with  good  books. 

1.  Vary  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  the  construction  of 
the  following  sentences  : 

( 1 )  Keflecting  on  what  was  passe<],  I  wavered  in  my  original 
purpose.  (•_*)  To  put  this  letter  into  his  hand  will  be  a  kind- 
ness to  botli  of  them.  (3)  The  great  prairies  stretched  before 
me,  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  (4)  Long 
before  we  saw  the  sea,  its  spray  showered  salt  rain  upon  us. 
(5)  Joining  these  gjoups  I  found  the  women  of  the  village 
bewailing  the  fate  of  their  husbands.  (G)  Grizzled  old  sailors 
were  among  the  ships,  shaking  their  heads  as  they  look  from 
water  to  sky.  (7)  As  the  high  watery  walls  came  rolling  in, 
they  looked  as  if  the  least  would  engulf  the  town.  (8)  We 
set  out  in  the  evening  by  moonlight,  and  travelled  hard,  the 
road  being  v(ny  plain  and  large,  till  we  came  to  Grantham. 

(9)  I  hastily  ordered  my  dinner,  and  went  back  to  the  yard. 

(10)  At  length  my  restlessness  attained  such  a  pitch  that  I 
hurried  on  my  clotlies  and  went  down  stairs.  (11)  One  mast 
was  broken  off  short  and  lay  over  the  side,  entangled  in  a 
maze  of  sail  and  rigging.  (12)  After  the  great  victory  of 
Blenheim  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  for  the  Duke  amounted 
to  a  sort  of  rage.  (13)  It  was  late  in  the  dusk  of  evening 
when  Tom  Walker  reached  the  old  fort. 

2.  Vary  the  order  of  words  and  clauses  without  destroying 
the  meaning  and  clearness  of  the  following  sentences,  and  note 
how  the  change  of  order  alters  the  emphasis. 

(1)  The  hopes  which  men  have  built  upon  their  works  are 
vain.     (2)   I  cannot  do  one  and  I  will  not  do  the  other.      (3) 
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Next  to  being  too  late,  being  too  soon  is  tlie  worst  plan. 
(4)  There  is  a  world  nt' meaning  in  snch  a  statement.  (o)  I 
was  ill-tempered,  too,  when  I  .si)oke  that.  (("))  A  woman  sat, 
in  unwomanly  rags,  plying  her  needle  and  thread.  (7)  In 
the  growing  darkness  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
land  frt)in  water.  {!:<)  Darcy'i  silence  on  that  subjeet  came,  no 
doubt,  from  his  pride.  (9)  This  particular  Scotchman,  might, 
as  far  as  l(K)ks  went,  have  been  just  as  well  an  Englishman. 
(10)  With  me  poetry  has  been  not  a  purptwe,  but  a  passion. 


Ill 

Skill  in  the  construction  of  sentences  may  be  cultivated  by 
combining  simple  statements  into  complex  sentences.  For 
example,  the  following  simple  statements  :  "  A  multitude 
th".  >nged  the  court.  The  defence  occupied  more  than  an  hour. 
It  -vas  heard  with  silence  It  wa.s  heard  most  attentively  and 
respectfully,"  n  v  be  combined  into  "The  defence,  which  took 
more  than  an  hour,  was  lieard  by  the  multitude  that  thronged 
the  court,  with  the  most  attent  ve  and  respectful  silence. 

1.  Combine  each  of  the  following  groups  into  a  complex 
sentence  :    (1)  John  offered  a  reward  of  two  dollars  for  his 
dog.      It  had  Ijeen  stolen.      (2)  The  boat  was  sunk.      It  had 
struck  a  rock.       (3)  I  have  Im-n  writing  at  my  desk.       It  is 
very  unsteady.      (4)    J.   11.   Lowell's  father  was  a  minister. 
His  fatlKT  had  a  large  library.     The  baby  James  tumbled 
over  the  Ixtoks.     The  boy  James  devoured  the  books.      (4)  It 
was   a   cold   and  boisterous   season  of   the   year.      Nelson's 
physicians  rem<mstrated  strongly  against  his  venturing  to  sea. 
He  consented  to  put  off  tiie  ^•oyage  for  some  months.    He  did 
this  with  reluctance.       (5)    Raleigh's  attempt  to  seize  the 
Spanish  treasure  ships  was  defeated.     His  aim  was  to  provoke 
war      This  aim  was  defeated  by  his  own  crew.      (6)  Next 
morning  was  Friday,   the  third  of  August.     A  little  before 
sunrise  Columbus  set  .sail.      A  vast  crowd  of  spectators  was 
present.     They  sent  up  their  supplications  to  Heaven  for  a 
prosperous  issue  of  the  voyage.     (7)    Bunyan  was  now  old 
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enough  to  walk  the  mile  (if  loaW  between  Elstow  and  Bedford. 
He  aftordiiigly  went  t(.  the  giamiiiar  Hchool  at  liedford.  He 
learnt  t«>  read  and  wviU'  there  to  tl)o  extent  of  other  poor 
men's  children.  (8)  Charles  I.  had  promised  to  abolish  certain 
abuses.  These  abuses  were  such  as  illegal  imprisonment  or 
tampering  with  the  judges.  But  he  began  to  govern  without 
a  parliament.  Forthwith  these  abuses  were  resorted  to  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

2.  Combine  the  following  short  sentences  into  eight  longer 
sentences  as  marked  :  ( 1 )  I  am  fond  of  loitering  about  country 
churches.  This  church  was  delightfully  situated.  It  fre- 
quently attracted  me.  (2)  It  stood  on'  a  knoll.  A  small 
stream  niatle  a  beautiful  bend  around  it.  There  it  wound  its 
way  through  a  long  reat'h  of  soft  meadow  scenery.  (3)  The 
church  was  surrounded  by  yew-trees.  They  seemed  almost  of 
the  same  age.  (4)  Its  tall  Gothic  spire  shot  up  lightly  from 
among  them.  Rooks  and  crows  were  wheeling  about  it.  (5) 
It  wa.s  a  still,  sunny  mwning.  I  was  seated  there.  I  was 
watching  two  labourers.  They  were  digging  a  grave.  (6) 
They  had  chosen  one  of  the  most  remote  and  neglected  corners 
of  the  churchyard.  By  the  number  of  nameless  graves  around, 
it  would  appear  that  the  indigent  and  friendless  were  huddled 
into  the  earth  here.  (7)  The  new-made  grave  was  for  the 
only  son  of  a  poor  widow.  So  I  was  told.  (8)  I  was 
meditating  on  the  distinctions  of  worldly  rank.  Thus  they 
extend  down  unto  the  veiy  dust.  The  toll  ot  the  bell  an- 
aounced  the  approach  of  the  funeral. 
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Abbreviations,  30-1. 

Adjective,  55. 

Adverb,  69. 

Apostrophe,  26,  67. 

ArgumenUtion,  199  207. 

Arrang^ement,  111-5,  192  (in 
sentences),  196-7  (ditto),  113-4 
(in  narration),  175  (in  descrip- 
tion), 180  (ditto),  201  (in  argu- 
mentation). 

Article,  66. 
Assertive  sentence,  47. 

Bill,  83  (of  merchandise),  84  (of 

services). 
Brief  (in  argumentation),  202. 
Business  furms,  83-5. 

Capitals,  26. 

Case  forms,  66-7. 

Cheques,  84. 

Coherence,  151-7,  178-80  (in  des- 
cription), 190-8  (in  sentences). 

Colon,  210. 

Comma,  .35,  208-9. 

Conclusion,  114. 

Condensation,  105-6. 

Conjunction,  76. 

Dash,  210  1. 
Definite  reference,  156. 
Description,  174-85. 
Dialogue,  166-7. 
Direct  narration,  81. 


Emphasis,  190-1. 
Exclamation  point,  26. 
Exclamatory  sentence,  47. 
Exposition,  186-9. 

Gender,  62. 

Hyphen,  .%. 

Imperative  sentence,  47. 
Indirect  narration,  81. 
Interjection,  77. 
Interrogation  point,  26. 
Interrogative  sentence,  47. 
Introductions,  114. 

Letters,  37-9,  94-8  (familiar), 
129.32  (business),  107-10  (social 
corresix)n(lence). 

Loose  sentence,  194-6. 

Narration,  113  4,  160-1,  165-7. 
Noun,  .W-l. 
Number,  .59  60. 

Paragraphs,  29,  S6,  116-21,  137- 
47  (structure). 

Parallel  structure,  156. 

Parenthesis  (marks  of),  211. 

Period,  13,  26. 

Periodic  sentence,  194-6. 

Phrase,  70  1. 

Planning    compositions,      47-8, 

117,  122-5,  180  (in  description), 

201-2  (in  argument). 
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Plot,  166. 

Predicate,  43. 

Preposition,  73. 

Promissory  note,  85. 

Pronoun,  52. 

Proof,  201-2. 

Punctuation,  26,  35,  1.33,  208-11. 

Quotation  nuu-ks,  24. 

Receipt,  84. 
Refutation,  202. 
Reproduction,  x-xi,  119. 

Semicolon,  209-10. 

Sentences,  26  (kinds  of),  47 
ditto),  140  (topic),  162-4  (loug 
and  short),  170  (unity),  190  4 
(coherence  and  cinphasi.s),  194  6 
(loose  and  periodic),  196-7 
(defects  in  structure),  215  8 
(exercises  in  structure). 


Social  correspondence,  107-10.  • 

Stories,  l«.i-7. 

Subject  (grammatical),  43. 

Theme,  viii-xii. 

Thesis,  201. 

Title,  14. 

Topical      outline,      viii,      117, 
122-5. 

Topical  sentence,  140. 

Transitions,  1.t1-7. 

Transitional  sentence,  146. 

Unity,    99-105,    170-3    (in    sen- 
tences), 174-80  (in  description). 

Verb,  64. 
Verb  phrase,  64. 
Vocabulary  (exercises  in  extend- 
ing), 211-4. 
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